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PREFACE. 




HIS volume is the first of a Series, the design of 
which is to encourage and assist the Study of 
English Literature as an essential and system- 
atic part of a liberal education. Hithertb very little has 
been done to make the standard and classical authors 
of our country available in this way. In schools of 
the higher grades, the study of the Classics has simply 
meant the study of the languages and literatures of 
Greece and Rome ; and in the majority of these schools 
no other study has been more than barely tolerated. 
In middle class schools, on the other hand, the course of 
instruction has generally been confined to Arithmetic, 
History^ vGreography, something that passed for English 
Grammar, a smattering of Science, and other odds and 
ends of knowledge, supplied by such authors as Magnall 
and Pinnock. There are indications, however, of an 
improvement in this respect English Literature is 
receiving more attention, and it is beginning to be felt 
that the study of it may be made an efiective instrument 
of mental training and refinement. In order, however, 
that it may serve this end, the language and literature 
j*^ of our country must be taught thoroughly, and with 
some degree of method and science. The mere super- 
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IV PEEFAOE. 

ficial reading of an author will do little good. The same 
process that is in vogue in the study of a Latin Classic 
must be employed in the study of an English one. 
The etymology and primary meaning of the words must 
be investigated, the idioms noticed, the constructions 
analyzed, the figures and allusions examined and eluci- 
dated. The teacher must point out peculiarities of style 
and beauties of expression or imagery ; and the practice of 
composition, in some cases with imitative exercises, must 
be carried on in connection with the study of the author 
in hand. If this be carefully and systematically done, 
" English Language and Literature" will very soon vin- 
dicate for itself a leading position in the educational 
course. 

The accompanying series of Extracts will, it is hoped, 
supply a want in this direction. The authors selected 
may be regarded as representative writers. They include 
the leading names connected with each epoch of our 
National Literature. Many of our great masters of 
English Prose are indeed passed over, but it is neverthe- 
less believed that almost every variety of style is 
worthily represented. It has been the Editor's aim to 
make the Extracts sufficiently long at once to exhibit 
an adequate sample of the author's language and a com- 
plete and connected description or argument. In com- 
piling the Notes, he has, to the best of his ability, sought 
fairly to illustrate the text, to avoid trivialities, and to 
explain what really needed explanation. 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 



ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE. 




|HE earliest form of our language is the Anglo-SazOn ; and 
from Anglo-Saxon the English of the present day has been 
derived by a process each step of which may easUy be traced. 
Change of orthography and of orthoepy, loss of inflection, 
the gradual elimination of many old words from the vocabulary, the 
gradual admission of many new ones into it, a less inverted order, 
and a simpler syntax, make up the whole difference between Modem 
English and Ancient Saxon. A complete survey of English Prose 
ought, therefore, to begin from Anglo-Saxon times, and to include a 
notice of Anglo-Saxon writers. But the design of this short Essay 
is less comprehensive, and it will be sufficient to commence our 
notice at an epoch when the language had so far assumed its 
present form as to be in a great degree intelligible to modem readers. 
The age of Chaucer and Wiclif may therefore be taken as our 
point of departure. Both these writers have left us specimens of 
English Prose, though language and style were not then sufficiently 
formed to justify us in speaking of their composition as standard or 
clamcaL Some characteristics of their writing may, however, be 
briefly noted. 

Chaucer, it may be premised, is the more refined and courtly 
author. His language may be taken to represent the speech of the 
upper classes of his time ; and though it has been called " the well 
of English undefiled," yet every now and then there bubbles up on 
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2 INTKODUCXORY ESSAY. 

its surface a Norman-French word, and here and there a Norman- . 
French idiom may be discovered in its clear depths. 

The prose writings of Chaucer consist of a Treatise on the Astro- 
labe, a work called The Testament of Love, and two of the Canterbury 
Tales, viz., The Story of Melibeus and 2^he Parson's Tale, which 
latter is a very long homily on Penance, 

Wiclif is the author of several controversial and doctrinal tracts, 
but his translation of the Bible is the work which must be referrecl 
to as exhibiting the best specimen of his style. His language diflfers 
from that of Chaucer in being ruder and more homely. It seems 
fairly to represent the ordinary speech of the Saxon element of the 
population at the close of the fourteenth century, and is therefore 
more simply and purely English than Chaucer's. 

The idiom of both these writers is too remote from modern usage 
to make it necessary to say anything of their style in its relation to 
the art of composition. It may be useful, however, to point out 
some of the philological or grammatical peculiarities by which it is 
characterized. 

Among these are various inflections of the verb that have now 
entirely dropped off. Thus we have the suffix eth in the imperative 
mood, the suffix en for the infinitive. The genitive case of the noun 
is indicated by the termination is or es ; and e is sometimes added to 
mark the plural of the adjective. Hir and hem are used for their 
and ihem; ne represents nor; y is commonly prefixed to the past 
participle; for each and siich we find everich and swiche; and in 
sentences where we should now employ that as a relative, the 
ordinary relative which, followed by thai as a conjunction, makes its 
appearance. We may add, that the order of the words is more 
inverted than in modern English ; and there are traces of the 
tendency, characteristic of the older forms of the Indo-European 
languages, to put the thing governed before that which governs it. 

The next epoch in the history of our literature which calls for 
notice is that which we may designate as the Period of the Refor- 
mation. 

There are, indeed, one or two writers who belong to the inter- 
mediate age. Such are Caxton and Sir John Fortescue, whose 
Discourse on the difference between an absolute and a limited 
monarchy is written in a language which exhibits a great advance 
from the days of Chaucer, and which cannot be considered as either 
obsolete or unintelligible to ordinary readers. On these writers, 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 3 

how«yer, we need not dwelL They are not sufficiently typical or 
representaiive to call for notice in an Essay which aims at merely 
stepping from one prominent point to another in its survey of 
English Prose Literature. 

In the reign of Henry VIIX. the language had assumed, in all 
essential features, the characteristics which still belong to it. It is 
English in which modern Englishmen might, indeed, detect words 
unfamiliar to them, and idiomatic terms of expression that have 
ceased to be in vogue ; but it is English which every one can under- 
stand, and which alhshould study who desire to have a full command 
over the resources of their native tongue. 

Many of the writii^s of this period are theological, and, among 
others, the Seitaons of Latimer may be referred to as illustrating, in 
their rude and homely but vigorous and racy idiom, the popular 
speech of the time. There is no finish or ease in Latimer's style ; no 
felicitous expressions or graphic turns of language. His words are 
roughly put together, like a piece of very ordinary masonry. But 
we meet with force and directness of aim, and a manly outspoken 
sincerity, making it impossible to mistake his meaning. The two 
writers, however, whom we would select to represent the English of 
the Reformation Period are Sir Thomas More and Boger Ascham. 

The style of both these authors is good. It is, indeed, simpler, 
more English, and, so to speak, more modern^ than that of some 
writers who belong to a later age. More's History of Edward V, is 
regarded by Hallam as the first standard prose work in the English 
Language. The ToxophUm and the Schoolmaster of Ascham are 
both entitled to a place in the rank of classical English compositions. 
There is really very little in the style of Ascham to indicate that he 
lived and wrote three hundred years ago. Scarcely any of the words 
used by him are obsolete. He retains very few of the old gram- 
matical inflections. A certain apparent stiffness in the turn of the 
sentences, an occasional difference of idiom, are the chief points that 
mark the interval of time by which we are divided from him. 

A short step forward in the sixteenth century brings us to what 
is well known as the Elizabethan Age. To this epoch we may, with 
some latitude, regard all the writers as belonging who lie between 
Hooker on the one side and Milton on the other. And here we find 
ourselves amongst the earliest group of our great English Prose 
Writers. - The names of Hooker, Sidney, Bacon, Ralegh, Taylor, and 
Browne at once suggest themselves. The type of prose to which we 
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are now introduced is more elaborate and complex. The language 
exhibits new accessions ; the style swells into a fuller volume, 
marches with a statelier stride. 

There is great strength and dignity in the prose of Hooker, where 
we often encounter passages that roll along with a sort of organ 
melody. Sidney is stiflfer and more formal and artificial, reflecting 
something of that euphuism of which Robert Lilly was the exponent. 
Ralegh leans more to the Saxon element in his language, and writes 
in a graphic, and at the same time manly and soldier-like style. 
Bacon is nervous and antithetical, rich in illustration, but in form a 
little hard and dry. 

A marked characteristic of the prose of this epoch is its tendency 
to Latinisms. This tendency appears not only in the number of 
Latin words introduced, but in the attempt to naturalize Latin 
idioms, and in the use of a somewhat inverted order. 

The employment of words from the Latin is carried to the greatest 
extent by Sir Thomas Browne ; but we find a good deal of it in 
Purton, Taylor, Milton, and other writers. 

There are many sentences in Browne which must have been alto- 
gether unintelligible to an ordinary Englishman, familiar only with 
his mother tongue. 

If we examine the general features of the prose of this era, we 
shall find that the grammatical peculiarities in which it differs from 
our present language, are neither very numerous nor very marked. 
Such forms as hath for has^ doth for does, are, of course, universally 
prevalent ; and, as we know, they continued in use till a much later 
period. There is, also, a frequent difference of idiom in connection 
with the prepositions. For instance, of is used where from would ' 
now have place; /o»* is often prefixed to the infinitive with to used 
gerundially. 

The pronomial adverbs, such as herein^ whereby^ tlie}'eof are 
found in connections where modem style has .preference for the 
relative or demonstrative with a preposition. 

Some verbs, again, are followed by a preposition, which now take a 
direct object : thus, Milton has obey to, and Bacon incur into. In 
these cases respectively we see the indications of a dative relation 
in accordance with the government of obedio in Latin, and a trace 
of the effect which a preposition in composition frequently has in 
Latin syntax. A matter to be especially noted, in the language of 
this age, is the use of particular words in a sense now obsolete, and 
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more closely connected with their etymological origin. The existence 
of such a book as Trench's EiiglUh Fast avd Present^ which is — 
or should be — ^in the hands of every student of English, makes it 
unnecessary to enlarge upon, or illustrate this point. It may be 
observed, however (though this also is referred to by Trench), that 
in the writers of this age imported words appear not only in a 
different sense, but in a more foreign garb. 

Besides these matters of detail, there is an idiosyncrasy of style 
belonging to the epoch easy to perceive, but dii&cult to analyze. 
Let any one read carefully a page of Bacon's Essays, and a page of 
any moralist of the present century, and he will fed the interval 
that separates the language of the two writers. The one will be as 
intelligible to him as the other, but while the style of the latter fits 
itself to his mind as naturally as modern fashions in dress fit them- 
selves to the body, that of the former is as remote and unfamiliar as 
an outfit of ruff, doublet, and trunk-hose. Though we find in the 
writei-s of this period many passages that are not only eloquent, but 
musical in their 1A.iiw, yet there is, on the whole, a want of ease and 
smoothness. No care was employed in shaping the sentences 
rhythmically : they are often weakened by small expletives, and end 
with a feeble word or in a halting way. The periods are generally 
longer, and the clauses more involved and accumulated, than accords 
with modem taste. In a word, the style of the epoch is marked by 
force, colouring, and weight, but is wanting in refinement and finish. 
It afibrds no model on which a modern can safely form himself, but 
a great many studies from which important materials for composition 
may be derived, and effective assistance and inspiratipn drawn. 

The next epoch in our Prose Literature is that which lies be- 
tween the Kestoration and the accession of George II.— an interval 
of above sixty years. And here we find ourselves in the company 
of some of the greatest masters of English Prose. Less enriched 
with learning, less profound and elevated in thought, less gifted 
with imagination, than the writers of the Elizabethan Age already 
referred to, the representative authors of this period are pre-emi- 
nent in vigour, clearness, ease, and grace of composition. The 
names of Cowley, Dryden, Sprat, South, Addison, and Bolingbroke, 
at once suggest themselves as justifying this statement. In their 
hands the language seems to have made a very great advance 
towaKls its modem form and features. The Essays of Cowley— who 
is the earliest writer of the group— are wonderfully natural and 
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simple in expression ; and for balance, smoothness, point, raciness of 
idiom, and felicity of expression, tiie miscellaneous prose works of 
Dryden may challenge all the books that went before, or that have 
followed after them. Tillotson had once the highest reputation as a 
writer, and Dryden attributed all his own skill to the persistent 
study of his style. This is one of the literary judgments which have 
in later times been reversed, or at least amended. But though 
Tillotson is neither a very correct nor a very vigorous writer, yet 
there is in him a clearness and simplicity of expression which should 
entitle him to some notice from the student of composition. Barrow, 
again, has much strength and condensation of style, but is more 
remarkable for the foisce of his reasoning and the fulness of his 
thoughts than for the excellence of his language. South, on the 
other hand, is a very fine writer, with respect to style. His language 
is copious, varied, forcible. The sentences are well put together ; 
strong, steady, and harmonious in their flow. His Sermons should be 
studied by all who aim at excellence in preaching^or public speaking ; 
they are, indeed, a store-house from which men of all conditions and 
calliugs may equip themselves with language suited to every require- 
ment of life. 

The list of eminent writers belonging to this epoch, whose names 
we have not yet mentioned, is a long one. The student of language 
must not overlook such authors as Hobbes, the clearest and most 
exact of philosophical writers ; Locke, plain and direct, but some- 
what cumbrous ; Temple, distinguished for a careless ease ; Shaftes- 
bury, copious, stately, and musical, but wanting in simplicity ; Swift, 
nervous and Saxon ; Berkeley, refined and forcible, managing Dialogue 
with something of a Plato's art. 

The general characteristics of the prose of this age exhibit the 
effects of more extended social intercourse and greater attention to 
ai*tificial refinements and elegancies. The language is easier, freer, 
and more colloquial. Short pointed sentences, neatly turned periods, 
a less laboured play of antithesis, are more frequently met witii. 
French associations and the study of French literature seem to have 
exercised a considerable influence. In some writers of the time-^ 
notably in Dryden — we find many attempts to import and naturalize 
French words and idioms. 

Greater care and elaboration, a more uniform smoothness and 
correctness, but withal a certain degree of iformality and monotony, 
may be regarded as characterizing the prose of the eighteenth 
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century. Johnsou, Goldsmith, Burke, Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, 
Paley, and Adam Smith, will stand as representatives of the various 
developments of style which belong to this period. The century 
itself was stiff and artificial, and its features are reflected in the 
contemporary literature. Words of Latin origin, abstract and general 
exi»^8sions, hannonious circumlocutions were affected by many of the 
most eminent writers. Their style fills and pleases the ear, but its 
stream would perhaps better sustain the attention and favour tlie 
memory if it were more broken into rapids, and more diversified 
in its flow. The language had by this time reached its full develop- 
ment, and assumed the conditions which still belong to it Words 
were — with few exceptions— used by the writers of the eighteenth 
century in the same sense in which we now use them. The idiom, 
too, is for the most part identical But yet in some trifling respects 
there is a difiference. In our day, for instance, the subjunctive 
mood has almost altogether fallen into disuse. But the style of the 
nineteenth century has characteristics very distinct from those of the 
last . If we form our judgment of it as it appears in the writings of 
Hallam, Southey, Macaulay, Euskin, and others, we shall find it 
more varied, brilliant, animated, and picturesque. We see also more 
examples of individual originality. Such an example is Oarlyle. 
His style is unique, the embodiment of his own bold, erratic, and 
original turn of thought It is a style abrupt, abnormal, contorted 
in arrangement, vicious in taste; but rich in colouring, dazzling in 
effect, glowing with the irregular fervour of a strong, far-searching, 
and adventurous mind. 

But it would be tedious — and it cannot be necessary — to enumerate 
the great prose writers of the present day. Only we have to remark, 
in conclusion, that while the age has produced some admirable prose 
compositions, clear, accurate, polished, vigorous, idiomatic, and 
essentially English, there has appeared, in connection with the 
growth of serial literature, and the great increase in the number of 
writers, a tendency towards degeneracy and corruption of style. 
' And this, it may be observed, has arisen very much from an affecta- 
tion of fine writing. Mouth-filling phrases that mean very little, 
periphrastic forms of expression, a bias in favour of learned and 
many-syllabled words, are very general characteristics of many of 
the popular novelists, and of a considerable section of the daily and 
weekly press. 

Writers of this class cannot speak of marriage without a reference 
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8 INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 

to the bonds of Hymen, or the nuptial tit; with them every happy 
time is an auspicious occasion; every bad accident, ^ frightful catas- 
trophe; every gay gathering a scene of enchantment^ or a spectacle of 
dazzling magnificence. In their vocabulary the working classes are 
the toiling multitude, and the rich and high-born appear as a galaoey 
of rank and fashion. But this affectation of a swelling and high- 
sounding diction is not the only thing to be complained of in modern 
English composition. Words are often very loosely and improperly 
used. Such phrases as, Mutual friend, Disgusted to a degree. It is so 
beautiful, are constantly met with. The laws of grammar, again, are 
not seldom violated. Sentences the syntax of which is sadly out of 
joint, clauses where the end seems to have forgotten the beginning, 
may be discovered in many books of very considerable repute. 

The remedy for this must be found in the setting up of a severer 
standard of language. And to this end we would insist on a more 
thorough and scientific study of our great English Prose Authors, 
the writers of our Golden Age. Such a study should be included in 
the course of instruction prescribed for every Englishman who is to 
receive what it is the custom to call a liberal education. 
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RICHARD HOOKER. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

RiOHABD HooKKR, a worthy of Devonshire, and one of the briglitest ornaments 
of the Church of England, was born at Exeter a.d. 1663. His parents, " not so 
remarkable for their extraction and riches as for their virtue and industry," 
sought to provide him with the elements at least of a sound and liberal educa- 
tion. When it seemed probable that, from the narrowness of their circum- 
stances, their son would have to adopt some mechanical calling, a generous 
friend and patron interposed, and through the aid of Bishop Jewel young Richard 
was enabled to enter the University of Oxford, commencing residence at Corpus 
Christi College in his fifteenth year. As a youth he was grave, thoughtful, slow 
of speech, modest, curious after knowledge, quick of apprehension, possessed of 
a " sweet, serene quietness of nature ; " and such continued to be his character 
through life. His was a humble, shrinking spirit, courting the shade ; impatient 
of the stir, and press, and excitement of cities; loving best a country home, 
where he could " see God's blessing spring out of the earth, and be free from 
noise." Being elected Fellow of his college, he continued to reside at Oxford 
for some years, and in 1681 made what his biographer Walton calls '' his first 
public appearance in the world," by preaching at Paul's Cross. The most im- 
l)ortant result of this "public appearance" was his marriage, the circumstances 
of which illustrate the guileless simplicity of his character, and might by some 
ill-natured critics be quoted to prove that in the affairs of life, at alj events, 
" the greatest clerks are not tlie wisest men." A few years later he was ap- 
(1*7 J 2 
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10 RICHARD HOOKER. 

pointed Master of the Temple. This appointment brought him into collision 
with Walter Travers, the eyening lecturer there, who was a zealous advocate 
of the ecclesiastical platform of Geneva. Hence arose the well-known contro- 
versy between Travers and Hooker— a controversy which undoubtedly gave to 
the studies and meditations of the latter that direction which they afterwards 
took, and ultimately led to the composition of his great work on the La.w% of 
Ecd^aiastical Polity. But he felt that active controversy was not his proper 
element, nor London a congenial home. Weary of *' the noise and oppositions" 
of the place, he sought and obtained preferment in the country. In the first 
instance he was appointed to the living of Boscum, in the diocese of Salisbury ; 
and thence in 1694 was preferred by the Queen to the rectory of Bishop's Bourne 
in Kent, where he passed six peaceful, pious years, devoted to study and yet 
faithful to the claims and duties of his pastoral charge. Here in 1600 he died 
a simple, good man's death, as he said himself in the latest Voids he spoke, him- 
self at peace with all men, and God at peace with him. 

WORKS. 

The one great work of Hooker is his treatise on the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity. In addition to this a few of his sermons and discourses remain, and 
are marked by that weighty sense, that fulness of matter, that grave and tem- 
pered unction, so characteristic of him — not unmixed with something of the 
scholastic manner, relieved by passages of real eloquence. It is, however, on 
the Ecclesiastical Polity that his fame rests ; and of this work it was most 
truly said by Pope Clement VIII. that "there is in it such seeds of eternity a« 
shall endure till the last fire shall consume all learning." Its theme is, indeed, 
a controversy that has now in most of its details passed away — the great contro- 
versy between Puritans and Anglicans on questions of Church order. But in 
vindicating the laws and constitution of his own Church, Hooker lays his foun- 
dation so broad and deep, takes so wide and comprehensive a view of the ques- 
tions at issue, appeals to principles of such universal application, and deals with 
the whole subject in so philosophical a spirit, that his work rises far above the 
level of a merely controversial treatise, and is a storehouse of great thoughts, 
and a possession for all time. 

In their objections to the constitution of the Church of England, the Puritans 
laid it down as an axiom, that no custom, order, rite, or ceremony, was lawful, 
unless it could be shown to be expressly and directly enjoined or authorized by 
Holy Scripture. They insisted, therefore, on the obligation to organize the 
Christian Church according to this principle. They wished to see what they 
called a purely Scriptural Church, and they denounced everything in the Church 
of England on behalf of which no conclusive text could be adduced. 

Hooker, accordingly, set himself to controvert these views. In doing so. 
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he began with an inquiry into the nature of law in general ; traced it to its 
source in the bosom of God; showed that as it flows thence it divides itself 
into many branches, such as the law which controls the operations of matter, 
the law by which angels are governed, the law proper to creatures possessed 
merely of instinct and appetite, the law of reason and the law of revelatioi). 
These various branches of law, he contended, are not opposed. Each has its 
own sphere, and he who appeals to the law of reason in those matters where 
reason was given to be a guide, is breaking no rule of faith, is guilty of no neglect 
or contempt of revealed law. Advanciug from this position. Hooker proceeds to 
lefute in detail those arguments which his opponents maintained that they found 
in Scripture for their theory. He then directly upholds the position, that no 
form of Church government is enjoined in the New Testament, and that there- 
fore rites and ceremonies may be ordered as circumstances shall seem to require, 
so that all things be done decently and with a view to edification. He then 
deals with specific objections urged by the Puritans against the Church. He 
itiplies to their complaint that it is corrupted with Popish rites ; that in ihe 
public services many superstitious and unedifying usages are retained ; and that, 
with respect to the various classes and orders of ministers and o£&cials, there is 
a departure from primitive simplicity. In his concluding books he discusses 
the subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and the relations between Church and 
State. 

It may be observed that the last three books of the Ecclesiastical Polity 
are much inferior to the rest in completeness of argument and finish of style. 
This arises from the fact that they never received the author's final revision and 
correction. There is no foundation for the assertion that they wei*e tampered 
with by Puritan agents from dishonest motives. 

The style of Hooker is well entitled to the epithet Classical, for it has sonje- 
thing of a Roman fulness and statelincES in its march. There is often much 
harmony in the flow of the pei-iods, much vigour and terseness in the turn of 
the phrases and the antithetical balance of the sentences! At times we meet 
with that inversion in the order of the words which seems like an imitation of 
the Latin idiom, but which really belonged also to the earlier stages of the 
English language. Deeply imbued as the author was with ancient lore, his style 
exhibits no pedantry, and little of that affectation of Latinisms in word and 
phrase which characterized some later writers. On the contrary, a strong vein 
of manly Saxon runs through his composition, and very few of the words made 
use of by liira are obsolete or unintelligible to a modern reader. 
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12 RICHARD HOOKER. 

EXTEACTS. 

ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 

LAW : ITS NATURE AND SEVERAL BRANCHES. 

All things that are, have some operation not violent or casual: 
neither doth anything ever begin to exercise the same, without some 
' foreconceived end for which it worketh. And the end which it work- 
eth for is not obtained, uuless the work be also fit to obtain it by ; for 
unto every end, every operation will not serve. That which doth 
assign unto each thing the kind, that which doth * moderate the 
force and power, that which doth appoint the fonn and measure of 
working, the same we term a law. So that no certain end could 
'ever be attained, unless the actions whereby it is attained were regu- 
lar ; that is to say, made suitable, fit, and correspondent unto their 
end, by some canon, rule, or law. Which thing doth first take 
place in the works even of God himself. All things therefore do 
work after a sort according to law ; all other things according to a 
law, whereof some superior, unto whom they are subject, is author ; 
only the works and operations of God have him both for their worker, 
and for the laV whereby they are wrought. The being of God is a 
kind of law to his working ; for that perfection which God is, giveth 
perfection to 'that he doth. Those natural, necessary, and internal 
operations of God, the generation of the Son, the * proceeding of the 
Spirit, are ^without the compass of my present intent; which is to 
touch only such operations as have their beginning and being by a 
voluntary purpose, wherewith God hath eternally decreed when and 
how they should be : which eternal decree is that we term an eternal 
law. Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man to wade far into 
the doings of the most High ; whom although to know be life, and 
joy to make mention of his name, yet our soundest knowledge is to 
know that we know him, not as indeed he is, neither can know him : 
and our safest eloquence concerning him is our silence, when we con- 
fess without confession that his glory is inexplicable, his greatness 
above our capacity and reach. He is above, and we upon earth ; 
therefore it behoveth our words to be wary and few 
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I am not ignorant, that by law eternal, the learned for the most 
part do understand the order, not which God hath eternally purposed 
himself in all his works to observe, but rather that which with him- 
self he hath set down as expedient to be kept by all his creatures, 
according to the several conditions wherewith he hath endued them. 
They.who thus are accustomed to speak, apply the name of law unto 
that only rule of working * which superior authority imposes ; whereas 
we somewhat more enlarging the sense thereof, term any kind of 
rule or canon, whereby actions are framed, a law. Now that law 
which, as it is laid up in the bosom of God, they call eternal, re- 
ceiveth, according unto the different kind of things which are subject 
nnto it,*different and sundry kinds of names. That part of it which 
ordereth natural agents, we call usually nature's law ; that which 
angels do clearly behold, and without any swerving observe, is a 
law celestial and heavenly ; the law of reason, that which bindeth 
creatures 'reasonable in this world, and with which by reason they 
most plainly perceive themselves bound ; that which bindeth them, 
and is not known but by special revelation from God, divine 
law. Human law, that which out of the law, either of reason or 
of God, men probably gathering to be expedient, they make it a law. 
All things, therefore, which are as they ought to be, are conformed 
unto this second law eternal ; and even those things which to this 
etei-nal law are not conformable, are notwithstanding in some sort 
ordered by the first eternal law. For what good or evil is there under 
the sun ; what action correspondent or repugnant unto the law which 
God hath imposed upon his creatures, but in, or upon it, God doth work 
according to the law which himself hath eternally purposed to keep ; 
that is to say, the first eternal law ? So that a twofold law eternal 
being thus made, it is not hard to conceive how they both take place 
in all things. 

Wherefore to come to the law of nature, albeit thereby we some- 
times mean that manner of working which God hath set for each 
created thing to keep, yet forasmuch as those things are termed 
most properly natural agents, which keep the law of their kind 
^unwittingly, as the heavens and elements of the world, which can 
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do no otherwise than they do ; and forasmuch as we give unto 
intellectual natures the name of voluntary agents, that so we may 
distinguish them from the other ; expedient it will be, that we sever 
the law of nature observed by the one, from that which the other is 
tied unto. Touching the former, their strict keeping of one tenure, 
statute, and law is spoken of by all ; but hath in it more than men 
have as yet attained to know, or perhaps ever shall attain, seeing 
®the travail of wading herein is given of God to the sons of men ; that 
perceiving how much the least thing in the world hath in it, more 
than the wisest are able to reach unto, they may by this means learn 
humility. Moses, in describing the work of creation, attributeth 
speech unto God : " God said, Let there be light : let there be a fir- 
mament: let the waters under the heavens be gathered together 
into one place : let the earth bring forth : let there be lights in the 
firmament of heaven." Was this only the intent of Moses, to signify 
the infinite greatness of God's power, by the easiness of his accomplish- 
iog such effects, without travail, pain, or labour ] Surely, it seemeth 
that Moses had herein, besides this, a further purpose, namely, first, 
to teach that God did not work as a necessary, but a voluntary 
agent, intending beforehand, and decreeing with himself, that which 
did outwardly proceed from him. Secondly, to show that God did 
then institute a law natural to be observed by creatures ; and there- 
fore, according to the manner of laws, the institution thereof is de- 
scribed as being established by solemn injunction. His commanding 
those things to be which are, and to be in such sort as they are, to 
keep that tenure and course which they do, importeth the establish- 
ment of nature's law. The world's first creation, and the preserva- 
tion since of things created, what is it, but only so far forth a 
manifestation, by execution, what the eternal law of God is concern- 
ing things natural? And as it cometh to pass in a kingdom rightly 
ordered, that after a law is once published, it presently takes effect 
far and wide, all States framing themselves thereunto ; even so let us 
think it fareth in the natural course of the world : since the time 
that God did first proclaim the edicts of his law upon it, heaven and 
earth hath hearkened unto his voice, and their labour hath been to 
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do his wilL " He made a law for the rain ;*' he gave his " decree unto 
the sea, that the waters should not pass his commandment/' 

Now, if nature should intermit her course, and leave altogether, 
though it were but for a while, the observation of her own laws; if 
those principal and mother elements of the world, whereof all things in 
this lower world are made, should lose the qualities which now they 
have ; ^^if the frame of that heavenly arch erected over our heads 
should loosen and dissolve itself; if the celestial spheres should forget 
their wonted motions, and by irregular volubility turn themselves any 
way as it might happen ; if the prince of the L'ghts of heaven, which 
now as a giant doth run his unwearied course, should, as it were, 
through a languishing faintness, b^n to stand, and to rest himself ; 
if the moon should wander from her beaten way, the times and 
seasons of the year blend themselves by disordered and confused 
mixture, the winds breathe out their last gasp, the clouds yield no 
rain, the earth be "defeated of heavenly influence, the fruits of the 
earth pine away, as children at the breasts of their mother, no longer 
able to yield them relief ; what would become of man himself, whom 
these things do noW all serve 1 See we not plainly, that obedience of 
creatures unto the law of nature is the stay of the whole world ? 
Notwithstanding, with nature it cometh sometimes to pass as with 
art. Let ^^ Phidias have rude and obstinate stuff to carve, though his 
art do that it should, his work will lack that beauty which otherwise 
in fitter matter it might have had. He that striketh an instrument 
with skill, may cause notwithstanding a very unpleasant sound, if the 
string whereon he strikoth chance to be incapable of harmony. In 
the matter whereof things natural consist, that of Theophrastus takes 
place : UoXii t6 oifx inraKoOov o^W ^€x6fJtevQv rb e8— " Much of it is oftentimes 
such as will by no means yield to receive that impression which were 
best and most perfect." Which defect in the matter of things natural, 
they who gave themselves unto the contemplation of nature amongst 
the heathen, observed often; but the true original cause thereof, 
divine malediction, laid for the sin of man upon these creatures, which 
God had made for the use of man, this being an article of that saving 
truth which God hath revealed unto his Church, was above the reach 
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of their merely natural capacity and understanding. But howsoerer, 
these swervings are now and then incident unto the course of nature ; 
nevertheless so constantly the laws of nature are by natural agents 
observed, that no man denieth but those things which nature worketh 
are wrought either always, or for the most part, after one and the 
same manner. If here it be demanded, what is this which keepeth 
nature in obedience to her own law, we must have recourse to that 
higher law, whereof we have already spoken ; and because all other 
laws do thereon' depend, from thence we must borrow so much as 
shall need for brief ^'resolution in this point. Although we are 
not of opinion therefore, as some are, that nature in working hath 
before her certain ^* exemplary draughts or patterns, which, subsisting 
in the bosom of the Highest, and being thence discovered, she fixeth 
her eye upon them, as travellers by sea upon the pole-star of the 
world, and that according thereunto she guideth her hand to work 
by imitation : although we rather embrace the oracle of ^ Hippocrates, 
" That each thing, both in small and in great, fulfilleth the task 
which destiny hath set down." And concerning the manner of exe- 
cuting and fulfilling the same, " What they do they know not, yet is 
it in show and appearance as though they did know what they do ; 
and the truth is, they do not discern the things which they look on :" 
nevertheless, forasmuch as the works of nature are no less exact 
than if she did both behold and study how to express some absolute 
shape or mirror always present before her ; yea, such her dexterity 
and skill appeareth, that no intellectual creature in the world were 
able by capacity to do that which nature doth without capacity and 
knowledge ; it cannot be but nature hath some director of infinite 
knowledge to guide her in all her ways. Who is the guide of nature, 
but only the God of nature ? " In him we live, move, and are." Those 
things which nature is said to do, are by divine art performed, using 
nature as an instrument ; nor is there any such art or knowledge 
divine in nature herself working, but in the Guide of nature's work. 
Whereas, therefore, things natural, which are not in the number of 
voluntary agents (for of such only we now speak, and of no other,) 
do so necessarily observe their certain laws, that as long as they keep 
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those forms which give them their being, they cannot possibly be apt 
or inclinable to do otherwise than they do ; seeing the kinds of their 
operations are both constantly and exactly framed, according to the 
several ends for which they serve, they themselves in the meanwhile, 
though doing that which is fit, yet knowing neither what they do, 
nor why ; it followeth that all which they do in this sort proceedeth 
originally from some such agent as knoweth, appointeth, holdeth 
up, and even actually frameth the same. The manner ofthis divine 
efficiency being far above us, we are no more able to conceive by our 
reason, than creatutes unreasonable by their sense are able to appre- 
hend after what manner we dispose and order the course of our 
affairs. Only thus much is discerned, that the natural generation 
and process of all things receiveth order of proceeding from the 
settled stability of divine understanding. This appointeth unto them 
their kinds of working ; the *^ disposition whereof, in the purity of 
God's own knowledge and will, is rightly termed by the name of 
Providence. The same being referred unto the things themselves, 
here disposed by it, was w^ont by the ancients to be called Natural 
Destiny. That law, the performance whereof w^e behold in things 
natural, is as it were an authentical at an original draught, written in 
the bosom of God himself ; whose Spirit being to execute the same, 
useth every particular nature, every mere natural agent, only as an 
instrument created at the beginning, and ever since the beginning 
used to work his own will and pleasure withal. Nature, therefore, 
is nothing else but God's instrument. In the course whereof, Dio- 
nysius, perceiving some sudden disturbance, is said to have cried out: 
" Aut Deus naturae patitur, aut mundi machina dissolvitur ;"— either 
God doth suffer impediment, and is by a greater than himself hin- 
dered ; or if that be impossible, then hafrh he determined to make a 
^^ present dissolution of the world; the execution of that law beginning 
now to stand still, without which the world cannot stand. This 
"Workman, whose servitor nature is, being in truth but only one, the 
heathens imagining to be more, gave him in the sky the name of 
Jupiter; in the air, the name of Juno; in the water, the name of 
Neptune ; in th6 earth, the name of Vesta, and sometimes of Ceres ; 
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the name of Apollo in the sun ; in the moon, the name of Diana ; 
the name of Aeolus, and divers other, in the winds ; and to conclude, 
even so many guides of nature they dreamed of as they saw there 
were kinds of things natural in the world. These they honoured 
as having power to work or cease accordingly as men deserved of 
them : but unto us, there is one only Guide of all agents natural, and 
he both the creator and the worker of all in all, alone to be blessed, 
adored, and honoured by all for ever. That which hitherto hath 
been spoken concerneth natural agents, considered in themselves; 
but we must further remember also (which thing to touch, in a word, 
shall suffice), that^s in this respect they have their law, which law 
directeth them in the means whereby they tend to their own perfec- 
tion ; so likewise another law there is, which toucheth them as they 
are sociable parts united into one body ; a law which bindeth them 
each to serve unto others good, and all to prefer the good of the 
whole, *® before whatsoever their own particular, as we plainly see 
they do, when things natural in thdt regard forget their ordinary 
natural wont ; that which is heavy mounting some time upwards of 
its own accord, and forsaking the centre of the earth, which to itself 
is most natural, even as if it did hear itself commanded to let go the 
good it privately wisheth, and to relieve the present distress of nature 
in common. 

But now that we may lift up our eyes (as it were) from the footstool 
to the throne of God, and leaving these natural, consider a little 
the state of heavenly and diviae creatures: touching angels, which 
are spirits immaterial and intellectual, the glorious inhabitants of 
those sacred palaces where nothing but light and blessed immortality, 
no shadow of matter for tears, discontentments, griefs, and uncomfort- 
able passions to work upon, but all joy, tranquillity, and peace even for 
ever and ever do dwell : as in number and order they are huge, 
mighty, and royal armies ; so likewise in perfection of obedience unto 
that law which the Highest, whom they adore, love, and imitate, 
hath imposed upon them, such observants they are thereof, that our 
Saviour himself, being to set down the perfect idea of that which we 
are to pray and wish for on earth, did not teach to pray or wish for 
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more, than only that here it might be with us as with them it is in 
heaven. God, which moveth mere natural agents as an eflSicient 
only, doth otherwise move intellectual creatures, and especially his 
holy angels : for beholding the face of God, in admiration of so great 
excellency, they all adore him; and being rapt with the love of his, 
beauty, they cleave inseparably for ever unto hinL Desu*e to resemble 
him in goodness maketh them unweariable and even unsatiable in their 
longing to do by all means all manner of good unto all the creatures 
of God, but especially unto the children of men : in the countenance 
of whose nature, looking downward, they behold themselves beneath 
themselves ; even as upward in God, beneath whom themselves are, 
they see that character which is nowhere but in themselves and us 
resembled. Thus far even the Paynims have approached ; thus far 
they have seen into the doings of the angels of God ; Orpheus con- 
fessing that the fiery throne of God is attended on by those most 
industrious angels, careful how all things are performed amongst 
men; and the ^^ Mirror of human wisdom plainly teaching that God 
moveth angels, even as that thing doth stir man's heart which is 
thereunto presented amiable. Angelical actions may, therefore, be 
reduced unto these three general kinds : First, Most delectable Love, 
arising from the visible apprehension of the purity, glory, and beauty 
of God, invisible saving only unto spirits that are pure : secondly, 
Adoration, grounded upon the evidence of the greatness of God, on 
whom they see how all things depend : thirdly. Imitation, bred by the 
presence of his exemplary goodness, who ceaseth not before them 
daily to fill heaven and earth with the rich treasures of most free 
and undeserved grace. Of angels we are not to Consider only what 
they are and do, in regard of their own being, but that also which 
concemeth them as they are linked into a kind of corporation amongst 
themselves, and of society or fellowship with men. Consider angels 
each of them severally in himself, and their law is that which the 
prophet David mentioneth : " All ye his angels, praise him." Con- 
sider the angels of God associated, and their law is that which dis- 
poseth them as an army, one in order and degree above another. 
Consider, finally, the angels as having with us that communion which 
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the apostle to the Hebrews noteth, and in regard whereof angels 
have not disdained to profess themselves our fellow-servants ; from 
hence there springeth up a third law, which bindeth them to works of 
ministerial employment. ^ Every of which their several functions are 
^y them performed with joy. A part of the angels of God, notwith- 
standing, (we know,) have fallen ; and *^that their fall hath been through 
the voluntary breach of that law, which did require at their hands 
continuance in the exercise of their high and admirable virtue. 
Impossible it was that ever their will should change or incline to 
remit any part of their duty, without some object having force to 
avert their ^conceit from God, and to draw it another way ; and that 
before they attained that high perfection of bliss wherein now the 
elect angels art without possibility of falling. Of anything more 
than of God, they could not by any means like, as long as whatsoever 
they knew besides God, they apprehended it not in itself, without 
dependency upon God ; because so long, God must needs seem infi- 
nitely better than anything which they so could apprehend. Things 
beneath them could not in such sort be presented unto their eyes, 
but that therein they must needs see always how those things did 
depend on God It seemeth, therefore, that there was no other 
way for angels to sin, but by reflex of their understanding upon 
themselves ; when, being held with admiration of their own sublimity 
and honour, the memory of their subordination unto God, and their 
dependency on hfm, was drowned in this conceit ; whereupon their 
adoration, love, and imitation of God, could not choose but be also 
interrupted. The fall of angels, therefore, was pride. Since their fall, 
their practices have been the ''clean contrary unto those before men- 
tioned : for being dispersed, some in the air, some on the earth, some 
in the water, some among the minerals, dens, and caves that are 
under the earth ; they have, by all means, laboured to effect an uni- 
versal rebellion against the laws, and, as far as in them lieth, utter 
destruction of the works of God. ^ These wicked spirits the heathens 
honoured instead of gods, both generally, under the name of " Dii in- 
feri" — " gods infernal '" and particularly, some in oracles, some in idols, 
some as household gods, some as nymphs. In a word, no foul and 
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"wicked spirit which was not one way or other honoured of men 03 
God, till such time as light appeared in the world, and dissolved the 
iHTorks of the devil Thus much, therefore, may suffice for angels, the 
next unto whom in degree are men. 



PSALMODY AND CHTJRCH MUSIC. 

The complaint which they make about psalms and hymns, might 
as well be overpast without any answer, as it is without any cause 
brought forth. But our desire is to content them, if it may be, and 
to yield them a just reason even of the least things, wherein un- 
deservedly they have but as much as dreamed or suspected that we 
do amiss. They seem sometimes so to speak, as if it greatly offended 
them that such hymns and psalms as are Scripture should in Com- 
mon Prayer be otherwise used than the rest of the Scripture is wont ; 
sometimes displeased they are at the artificial music which we add 
nnto psalms of this kind, or of any other nature else ; sometimes the 
plainest and the most intelligible rehearsal of them yet they ^savour 
not, because it is done by interlocution, and with a mutual return of 
sentences from side to side. They are not ignorant what difference 
there is between other parts of Scripture and psalms. The choice 
and flower of all things profitable in other books, the psalms do both 
more briefly contain, and^more movingly also express, by reason of 
tliat poetical form wherewith they are written. The ancients, when 
they speak of the Book of Psalms, use to fall into large discourses, 
showing how this part above the rest doth of purpose set forth and 
celebrate all the considerations and operations which belong to God ; 
it magnifieth the holy meditations and actions of divine men ; it is 
of things heavenly an universal declaration, working in them whose 
hearts God inspireth with the due consideration thereuf, an habit 
or disposition of mind whereby they are made fit vessels, both for 
receipt and for delivery of whatsoever spiiitual perfection. What 
is there necessary for man to know, which the psalms are not able to 
teach ? They are to beginners an easy and familiar introduction ; a 
mighty augmentation of all virtue and knowledge in such as are 
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entered before ; a strong confirmation to the most perfect amongst 
others. Heroical magnanimity, exquisite justice, grave moderation, 
exact wisdom, repefttance unfeigned, unwearied patience, the mys- 
teries of God, the sufferings of Christ, the terrors of wrath, the com- 
forts of grace, the works of Providence over this world, and the pro- 
mised joys of that world which is to come ; all good necessarily to 
be either known, or done, or had, this one celestial fountain yieldeth. 
Let there be any grief or disease incident unto the soul of man, any 
wound or sickness named, for which there is not in this treasure- 
house a present comfortable remedy at all times ready to be found. 
Hereof it is that we covet to make the psalms especially familiar 
unto all. This is the very cause why we iterate the psalms oftener 
than any other part of Scripture besides ; the cause wherefore we 
inure the people together with their minister, and not the minister 
alone, to read them as other parts of Scripture he doth. 

Touching musical harmony, whether by instrument or by voice, it 
being but of high and low in sounds a due proportionable disposi- 
tion, such notwithstanding is the force thereof, and so pleasing 
effects it hath in that very part of man which is most divine, that 
some have been thereby induced to think that ^the soul itself by 
nature is, or hath in it harmony ; a thing which delighteth all ages, 
and beseemeth all states; a thing as seasonable in grief as in joy; 
as decent being added unto actions of greatest weight and solemnity, 
as being used when men most sequester themselves from action. 
The reason hereof is, an admirable facility which music hath to 
express and represent to the mind, more inwardly than any other 
3 sensible mean, the very standing, rising, and falling, the very steps 
jind inflections every way, the turns and varieties of all passions, 
whereunto the mind is subject ; yea, so to imitate them, that, whether 
it resemble unto us the same state wherein our minds already are, or 
a clean contrary, we are not more contentedly by the one confirmed, 
than changed and led away by the other. In harmony, the very 
image and character even of virtue and vice is perceived, the mind 
delighted with their resemblances, and brought, by having them 
often iterated, into a love of the things themselves. For which cause 
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there is nothing more contagious and pestilent than some kinds of 
liarmony; than some, nothing more strong and potent unto good. 
And that there is such a difference of one kind from another we need 
no proof but our own experience, inasmuch as we are at the hear- 
ing of some more inclined unto Sorrow and heaviness, of some more 
mollified and softened in mind ; one kind apter to sta}'^and settle us, 
another to move and stir our affections ; there is that di^weth to a 
marvellous grave and sober mediocrity ; there is also that carrieth, 
as it were, into ecstasies, filling the mind with an heavenly joy, and 
for the time in a manner severing it from the body : so that, although 
we lay altogether aside the consideration of ditty or matter, the very 
harmony of sounds being framed in due sort, and carried from the 
ear to the spiritual faculties of our souls, is by a native puissance and 
efficacy greatly available to bring to a perfect temper whatsoever is 
there troubled ; apt as well to quicken cne spirits as to allay that 
which is too ^ eager ; sovereign against melancholy and despair ; 
forcible to draw forth tears of devotion, if the mind be such as can 
yield them ; able both to moVe and to moderate all affections. The 
prophet David having, therefore, singular knowledge, not in poetry 
alone, but in music also, judged them both to be things most neces- 
sary for the house of God ; left behind him to that purpose a number 
of divinely indited poems ; and was further the author of adding 
unto poetry melody in public prayer, melody both vocal and instru- 
mental, for the raising up of men's hearts, and the sweetening of 
their affections towards God. In which considerations the Church of 
Christ doth likewise at this present day retain it, as an ornament to 
God*s service, and an help to our own devotion. They which, under 
^pretence of the law ceremonial abrogated, require the abrogation 
of instrumental music, approving nevertheless the use of vocal 
melody to remain, must show some reason wherefore the one should 
be thought a legal ceremony and not the other. In church music, 
curiosity and ostentation of art, wanton, or light, or unsuitable har- 
mony, such as only pleaseth the ear, and doth not naturally serve to 
the very kind and degree of those impressions which the matter that 
goeth with it leaveth, or is ®apt to leave in men's minds, doth rather 
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blemish and disgrace that we do, than add either beauty or further- 
ance unto it. On the other side, ''the faults prevented, the force and 
efficacy of the thing itself, when it droT^meth not utterly, but fitly 
suiteth with matter altogether sounding to the praise of God, is in 
truth most admirable, and doth much edify, if not the understand- 
ing, because it teacheth not, yet surely the affection, because therein 
it worketh much. They must have hearts very dry and tough, from 
whom the melody of the psalms doth not sometime draw that 
wherein it mind religiously affected delighteth. Be it as ^ Rabanus 
Maurus observeth, that at the first the Church in this exercise was 
more simple and plain than we are; that their singing was little 
more than only a melodious kind of pronunciation ; that the custom 
which we now use was not instituted so much for their cause which 
are spiritual, as to the end that into grosser and heavier minds, 
whom bare words do not ^sily move, the sweetness of melody might 
make some entrance for good things. St. Basil himself, acknow- 
ledging as. much, did not think that from such inventions the least 
jot of estimation and credit thereby should be derogated : " For," 
saith he, " whereas the Holy Spirit saw that mankind is unto virtue 
hardly drawn, and that righteousness is the least accounted of, by 
reason of the proneness of our affections to that which delighteth ; 
it pleased the wisdom of the same Spirit to borrow from melody that 
pleasure which, mingled with heavenly mysteries, causeth the smooth- 
ness and softness of that which toucheth the ear, to convey, as it were 
by stealth, the treasure of good things into man's mind. To this 
purpose were those harmonious tunes of psalms devised for us, that 
they which are either in years but young, or touching perfection of 
virtue as 3'et not grown to ripeness, might, when they think they 
sing, learn. the wise conceit of that heavenly Teacher, which 
hath by his skill found out a way, that doing those things wherein 
we delight, we may also learn that whereby we profit !" 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Sib Philip Sidkiet, tkorn at Penst^orst in Kent, a.d. 1554, was the eldest son 
of Sir Henry Sidney, Lord Deputy of Ireland, and the nephew of Queen Eliza- 
beth's unworthy favourite, the Earl of Leicester. Educated at Shrewsbury 
School, and at Ohrist Ghnrch, Oxford, Sidney, on leaving the university, according 
to the fashion of ^e age, set forth pn his travels, and in the course of them visited 
Franoe, Germany, Hungary, Austria, and Italy. It was his fortune to be in 
Paiis at the time of the St. Bartholomew Massacre, and, along with other Eng- 
lish residents, found refuge in the house of Sir Frauds Walsingham, whose 
daughter he subsequently married. 

When wily twenty-two years of age he was sent as ambassador to the Imperial 
Court, and acquitted himself with much credit, and greatly to the satis&ction of 
those interested in the object of his embassy. To the reputation which he thus 
acquired as a diplomatist he added that of an accomplished courtier and a gifted 
scholar. He was ** the glass of fashion and the mould of form " amongst the young 
nobles of the time ; and probably there was no more gallant, high-souled, and 
chivalrous spirit to be found in all that bright galaxy of knights and gentlemen 
who surrounded the stately throne and glorified the romantic age of Elizabeth. 
He freely mixed in the festivities of the Court, was foremost in the tonmay and 
the dance, but would ever and anon retire to the shades of Penshurst, and there, 
beneath the old ancestral oaks, would weave his strains of higb-souled though 
somewhat stilted and artificial verse, or would hold converse with the sages and 
poets of Italy and Greece. 

In such an interval of retirement he composed his romance of Arcadia, written 
for and dedicated to his sister the Countess of Pembroke, so nobly immortalized 
in Ben Jonson*s matchless epitaph. 

But, like Tasso, winning renown equally ** with sword and pen," he joined 
the forces sent over to the Low Countries under the command of his unde the 
Earl of Leicester, to aid the Dutch in their heroic efforts to deliver tliemselves 
(147) 3 
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from the intolerable tyranny of Spain. Small, indeed, waa the credit which re- 
dounded to the expedition, commanded aa it was by a leader so incompetent as 
Leicester; but, nevertheleBS, opportunities were not wanting for the display of 
English valour, and by none were more chivalroua or gallant deeds done than by- 
Sir Philip Sidney. 

His career was as short as it was bright : he was carried off, wounded to the 
death, from the field of Zutphen, and a victory won by EngHah daring, in the 
face of desperate odds, was saddened by the bss of one of the bravest and noblest 
of that brave and noble band who on that great day quelled the pride of Spain. 

Everybody knows the beautiful and touching story which tells how, when the 
cup of water was handed to Sidney, he passed it untasted to the dying soldier 
whose eager eyes seemed to crave, with mute eloquence, the draught to cool the 
feverish thirst with which he was consumed. Some of the modem rectifiers of 
history would reject the tale as apocryphal, but we shall nevertheless take leave 
to credit and to repeat it till fuller and more conclusive proof of its falsehood is 
adduced. 

It is one of those cases where it seems better to err (if we do err) with the old 
chroniclers, than to think right with the new philosophical historians. As to the 
assertion, that in consequence of the high esteem in which he was held the crown 
of Poland was offered to Sidney, we are willing to confess our belief that it is 
unfounded. But though false in the letter it may be regarded as true in a figure, 
the legend itself being, so to speak, the form in which the high and prinoely 
esteem in which he was held found its expression. 

Sir Philip Sidney died in the thirty- second year of his age, a.d. 1686. 
He was buried' in St. Paul's Cathedral, and was honoured with a public funeral, 
a national mourning, and a general and most heartfelt lamentation. 

WORKS. 

Sir Philip Sidney takes rank both as a poet and as a classical English prose 
writer. His poems consist almost entirely of songs and sonnets. Upwards of 
one hundred of these latter, interspersed with songs, are grouped together under 
the general title of Astrophel a/nd Std'a. Their common theme is the beauty of 
Stella, the power of her charms, and the effect of the love which those charms 
inspire in Astrophel. There is considerable fertility of imagination, together 
with an abundance of those quaint and sometimes over-strained conceits which 
afterwards became a marked characteristic o'f that school of poets styled by John- 
son the metaphysical. The poetry of Sidney, indeed, is for the most part stiff and 
artificial. We find a straining after effect, and a certain affected formalism of 
expression. He did not sufficiently follow-the advice which he tells us his Muse 
pave him, to " look into his heart and write." Yet we meet with many exalted 
and noble thoughts, and with passages not only poetical in sentiment, but melodi- 
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0Q8 &iid beftutifal in eipression. In some of his soDgs there is often a light and 
lively play of fancy and a happy ease of style. 

His prose works consist of the once far-famed and popular romance of Arcadia., 
and a short treatise entitled A Defence of PoetU, The merits of the Arcadia 
are now generally taken on trust, for there are probably very few living persons 
who have had sufficient patience and enterprise to read it through. Its story 
or plot is indeed dull and tedious, and it would not be easy, within moderate 
limits, to give an adequate summary of it. 

The scene is, as the title implies, laid in Arcadia, and the incidents and char- 
acters are pastoral, amatory, and chivalrous. Pamela and Philoclea, daughters 
of Basiliui, king of Arcadia, are the heroines of the story. These ladies are 
respectively bdoved by Pyrocles and Musidorus, whose adventures in the prose- 
cution of their suits form the main thread of the plot. A variety of adventures, 
however, are interwoven with it, such as encounters of knights in lonely forests, 
challenges given and taken in honour of ladies' beauty, the pastimes of shepherds 
and country swains. 

The spirit and tone of the work are very characteristic of the age in which it 
was written. There is a mixture of the extravagant but lofty features of knight- 
errantry, with the tastes and habits which belong to modern civilization. 

The sentiments are often generous and noble. Valour, purity, and faith are 
upheld; cowardice, treachery, meanness, and vice are denounced and put to 
shame. Here and there a vein of philosophical reflection runs through the sub- 
stance of the story ; pithy maxims are interspersed, and moral and political truths 
enunciated with epigrammatic terseness and point. There is much also of the 
element of poetry in both the thoughts and language. The style, indeed, savours 
somewhat of affectation. There is too much laboured antithesis, together with 
a certain exaggeration, or even distortion of phrase, which belonged to that par- 
ticular kind of writing known by the name of Euphuism, which was fashionable 
at the time. But, nevertheless, many beautiful images and many picturesque 
forms of expression might be gleaned ft'om the pages of the Arcadia ; and many 
. passages are to be found which strike on the ear with a sweet and melodious fall. 

The Defence of Poesie is a short treatise, the object of which is to rescue poetry 
from the contempt into which the author seems to think' it had fallen in his day; 
to refute some of the arguments urged against it by grave philosophers and 
moralists of the time; and to vindicate its claim to be regarded as one of the 
highest' sciences. 

He begins by insisting on the fact that poetry was the earliest kind of know- 
ledge, and the "first light-giver to ignorance;*' and that even philosophy itself 
made its first appearance under the guise of poetry. He appeals to the names 
given by the Greeks and Romans respectively to the poet, as showing their ex- 
alted estimate of his vocatioYi, and reminds us that an important part of the 
Divine Revelation has been communicate«i to us through a poetical medium. 
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He goes on io review the different branches of knowledge, and taking it for 
granted that philosophy and history will be admitted to oocopy the highest p]aoe> 
he proves that poetry> as a teacher of virtae and a setter forth of virtuous 
examples, is superior to both, and therefore superior to all. 

Poetry, he adds, not only tells us what we ought to do, but moves us to do it. 

He next proceeds to examine the different kinds of poetry, inquires which of 
them can be objected to, and shows the use and benefit of each. He then con- 
siders and answers some particular objections made to poetry; as that the culti- 
vation of it is an unprofitable empl<^ment of time ; that it is the mother of lies ; 
thatitis "the nurse of abuse," infecting men with many "pestilent desires," 
and seducing to "sinful fancies ;" that it was banished from Plato's common- 
wealth. 

In opposition to thib, he contends that so fax from fostering lies, poetry is the 
highest truth; that the abuse of a thing is no argument against its use; and that 
greftt men have loyed poetry and patronised poets. 

He condndes with a review of the state of poetry in England, a criticism on 
the violation of the unities by contemporary dramatists, and a few observations 
on rhyme and metre. It should be observed that Sidney takes a very compre- 
hensive view of what poetry is. Rightly enough, he by no means limits the name 
to rhymed or measured verse, but extends it to all those compositions which are 
the product of imagination and the creative ffioulty. Thus he refers to and in- 
cludes in his estimate such works as the Oyropaedia of Xenophon, the Theagenes 
and Chariclea of Heliodorus, and the Eutopia of Sir Thomas More. 

The style of the Defence of Poesie is simpler and less euphuistic than that of 
the Arcadia. There is a fair preponderance of the Saxon element in the lan- 
guage, together with a good deal of strength and force in the turns of expression, 
and compression of thought in many passages. There is just sufficient inversion 
of order in the words to give something of dignity to the style, which is also 
varied and relieved by the intermixture of long and short sentences. The ten- 
dency to use compound epithets occasionally discovers itself here as it does more 
freely in the Arcadia, There is a strain of poetry in the language, and though 
we meet with some roughnesses and inaccuracies, yet many picturesque phrases 
might be gleaned, that, discreetly used, would richly inlay a modern composition. 

EXTRACT. 
DEPENCE OF POESIE. 
poetry: thb earliest. and most excellent op the aonsKOBa. 
And first, truly, to all them that, professing learning, inveigh against 
poetry may justly be objected, that they go very near to ungrate- 
fulness, to seek to deface that which, in the noblest nations and lan- 
guages that are known, hath been the first light-giver to ignorance, 
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and first nurse, whose milk by little and little enabled ]them to feed 
afterwards * of tougher knowledges. And will you ^ play the hedgehog, 
that being received into the den, drove out his host 1 or rather the 
vipers, that with their birth kill their parents ? Let learned Greece, 
in any of her manifold sciences, be able to show me one book before 
Musaeus, Homer, and Hesiod, all three nothing else but poets. Nay, 
let any history be brought, that can say any writers were there before 
them, if they were not men of the same skill, as Orpheus, Linus, and 
some others are named, who, having been the first of that country that 
made pens deliverers of their knowledge to posterity, may justly chal- 
lenge to be called their fathers in learning. For not only in time they 
bad this priority, (although in itself antiquity be venerable,) but went 
before them, as causes to draw, with their charming sweetness, the 
wild untamed 'wits to an admiration of knowledge. So as * Amphion 
was said to move stones with his poetry to build Thebes, and Orpheus 
to be listened to by beasts, indeed stony and beastly people : so 
among the Eomans were Livius, Andronicus, and Ennius : so in the 
Italian language, the first that made it to aspire to be a treasure-house 
of science, were the poets Dante, Boccace, and Petrarch : so in our 
English were Gower and Chaucer ; after whom, encouraged and de- 
lighted with their excellent foregoing, others have followed to beautify 
our mother-tongue, as well in the same kind, as other arts. This did 
so notably show itselfjiihat the philosophers of Greece durst not a long 
time appear to the world, but under the mask of poets : so Thales, 
Empedocles, and Parmenides, sang their natural philosophy in verses : 
so did Pythagoras and Phocylides their moral counsels: so did 
Tyrtaeus in war matters, and Solon in matters of policy : or l*ather, 
they being poets, did exercise their delightful vein in those points of 
highest knowledge, which before them lay hidden to the world ; for 
that wise Solon was directly a poet it is manifest, having written 
in verso the noble fable of the Atlantic Island, which was continued 
by Plato. And, truly, even * Plato, whosoever well considereth, shall 
find that in the body of his work, though the inside and strength 
were philosophy, the skin, as it were, and beauty, depended most of 
poetry. For all stands upon dialogues, wherein he feigns many 
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honest burgesses of Athens speaking of such matters, that if they 
had been set on the rack they would never have confessed them : 
besides his poetical describing the circumstances of their meetings, 
as the well-ordering of a banquet, the delicacy of a walk, and inter- 
lacing mere tales, as ®Gyges*s Ring, and others ; which who knows not 
to be flowers of poetry, did never walk into Apollo's garden. And 
even historiographers, although their lips sound of things done, and 
verity be written in their foreheads, have been glad to borrow, both 
fashion, and, perchance, weight, of the poets : so Herodotus intituled 
the books of his History by the names of the Nine Muses ; and both 
he, and all the rest that followed him, either stole or usurped, of 
poetry, their passionate describing of passions, the many particulari- 
ties of battles which no man could affirm ; or, if that be denied me, 
long orations, put in the mouths of great kings and captains, which, 
it is certain, they never pronounced. So that, truly, neither philo- 
sopher nor historiographer could, at the first, have entered into the 
gates of popular judgment, if they had not taken a great ^passport of 
poetry : which in all nations, at this day, where learning flourisheth 
not, is plain to be seen ; in all which they have some feeling of poetry. 
In Turkey, besides ® their law-giving divines, they have no other 
writers but poets. In our neighbour -country Ireland, where, truly, 
learning goes very bare, yet are their poets held in a devout reverence. 
Even among the most barbarous and simple Indians, where no writ- 
ing is, yet have they their poets, who make and sing songs, which 
they call Arentos, both of their ancestors* deeds, and praises of their 
gods. A sufficient probability, that if ever learning come among them, 
it must be by having their hard, dull wits, softened and sharpened 
with the sweet delight of poetry ; for until they find a pleasure in the 
exercise of the mind, great promises of much knowledge will little 
persuade them that know not the fruits of knowledge. In Wales, 
the true remnant of the ancient Britons, as there are good authori- 
ties to show the long time they had poets, which they called Bards, 
so through all the conquests of Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, 
some of whom did seek to ruin all memory of learning from among 
them, yet do their poets, even to this day, last; bo as it is not moro 
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notable in the soon beginning than in long continuing. But since 
the authors of most of our sciences were the Eomans, and, before 
them, the Greeks, let us, a little, stand upon their authorities, ^but 
even so far, as to see what names they have given unto this now 
scorned ^^ skill. Among the Romans, a poet was called Vates ; which is 
as much as a diviner, foreseer, or prophet, as by his conjoined words 
" vaticinium" and " vaticinari" is manifest: so heavenly a title did that 
excellent people bestow upon this heart-ravishing knowledge ! And 
so far were they carried into the admiration thereof, that they thought 
iu the changeable hitting upon any such verses great foretokens of 
their following fortunes were placed. Whereupon grew the word of 
" Sortes Virgilianae," when, by sudden opening Virgil's book, they 
lighted upon some verse, as it is reported by many, whereof the his- 
tories of the emperors' lives are full. As of Albinus, the governor of 
uur island, who, in his childhood, met with this verse, — 

*> " Arms amens capio nee sat rationis in armis;" 

and in his age performed it: although it were a very vain and 
godless superstition, as also it was, to think spirits were commanded 
by such verses, whereupon this word charms, derived of " carmina," 
cometh ; so yet serveth it to show the great reverence those wits were 
held in, and altogether not without ground, since both the oracles of 
Delphos and the sibyls' prophecies were wholly delivered in verses ; 
for that same exquisite observing of number and measure in the 
words, and that high-flying liberty of conceit proper to the poet, did 
seem to have some divine force in it. And may not 1 presume a 
little further, to show the reasonableness of this word Vates, and say 
that the holy David's Psalms are a divine poem ] If I do, I shall not 
do it without the testimony of great learned men, both ancient and 
modern- But even the name of Psalms will speak for me ; which, 
being interpreted, is nothing but songs : then, that it is fully written 
in metre, as all learned Hebricians agree, although the rules be not 
yet fully found. Lastly, and principally, his handling his prophecy, 
which is ^^merely poetical. For what else is the awaking his musical 
instruments ; the often and free changing of persons ] his notable proso- 
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I)opoeias, when he maketh you, as it were, see God coming in his 
majesty; his telling of the beasts* joyfulness, and hills leapmg, but a 
heavenly poesy ; wherein, almost, he showeth himself a passionate 
lover of that unspeakable and everlasting beauty to be seen by the 
eyes of the mind, only cleared by faith 1 But, truly, now, having 
named him, I fear I seem to profane that holy name, applying it 
to poetry, which is, among us, thrown down to so ridiculous an esti- 
mation. But they that, with quiet judgments, will look a little 
deeper into it, shall find the end and working of it such, as being 
rightly applied, deserveth not to be scourged out of the Church of 
God. 

But now let us see how the Greeks, have named it, and how 
they deemed of it. The Greeks named him Uottp^s: which name 
hath, as the most excellent, gone through other languages. It cometh 
of this word irwftK, which is "to make : " wherein, I know not whether 
by luck or wisdom, we Englishmen ^^have met with the Greeks in 
calling him Maker ! which name, how high and incomparable a title 
it is, I had rather were known by marking the scope of other sciences, 
than by any partial allegation. There is no art delivered unto man- 
kind that hath not the works of nature for ^*his principal object ; with- 
out which they could not consist, and on which they so depend, as 
they become actors and players, as it were, of what nature will have set 
forth. So doth the astronoitrer look upon the stars, and by that he 
seeth set down what order nature hath taken therehi. So doth the 
geometrician and arithmetician, in their diverse sorts of quantities. 
So doth the musician, in times, tell you which by nature agree, which 
not. The natural philosopher thereon hath his name ; and the moral 
philosopher standeth upon the natural virtues, vices, or passions of 
man : and " follow nature," saith he, "therein, and thou shait not err." 
The lawyer saith what men have determined. The historian, what 
men have done. The grammarian speaketh only of the tules of 
speech ; and the rhetorician and logician, considering what in nature 
will soonest prove, and persuade thereon, give artificial rules, which 
still are compassed within the circle of a question, according to the 
proposed matter. The physician weigheth the nature of man's body, 
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and the nature of things helpful or hurtful unto it And the **met£i- 
physic, though it be in the second and abstract notions, and there- 
fore be counted supernatural, yet doth ho indeed build upon the 
depth of nature. Only the poet, disdaining to be tied to any such 
subjection, lifted up with the vigour of his own invention, doth grow, 
in effect, into another nature : *®in making things either better than 
nature bringeth forth, or quite anew, forms such as never were in 
nature, as the heroes, demi-gods, cyclops, chimeras, furies, and such 
like, so as he goeth hand in hand with nature, not enclosed within 
the narrow warrant of her gifts, but freely ranging within the zodiac 
of his own wit. Nature never set forth the earth in such tapestry 
as divers poets have done; neither with so pleasant rivers, fruitful 
trees, sweet-smelling flowers, nor whatsoever else may make the too 
much loved earth more lovely : her world is brazen, the poets only 
deliver a golden. But let those things alone, and go to man, for 
whom, as the other things are, so it seemeth in him her uttermost 
"cunning ia employed, and know whether she have brought forth so 
true a lover as Theagenes, so constant a friend as Fylades, so valiant 
a man as Orlando, so right a prince afl Xenophon's Cyrus, and so 
excellent a man every way as VirgiFs Aeneas ? Neither let this be 
jestingly conceived, because the works of the one be "essential, the 
other in imitation or fiction ; for every understanding knoweth the 
skill of each artificer standeth in that idea, or foreoonceit of the work, 
and not in the work itself. And that the poet hath that idea, is 
manifest, by the delivering them forth in such excellency as he had 
imagined them : which delivering forth, also, is not wholly imagina- 
tive, as we were wont to say ^•by them that build castles in the air ; 
but so far substantially it worketh, not only to make a Cyrus, which 
had been but a particular excellency, as nature might have done, but 
to bestow a Cyrus upon the world to make many Cyrusses, if they 
will learn aright why and how that maker made him. Neither let 
it be deemed too ^saucy a comparison, to balance the highest point of 
man's wit with the efficacy of nature ; but rather give right honour 
to the heavenly Maker of that maker, who having made man to his 
own likeness, set him beyond and over all the works of that second 
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nature ; which in nothing he showed so much as in poetry, when, with 
the force of a divine breath, he bringeth things forth surpassing her 
doings, with no small arguments to the incredulous of that first ao 
cursed fall of Adam, since our erected wit maketh us know what 
perfection is, and yet our infected will keepeth us from reaching unto 
it. But these arguments will by few be understood, and by fewer 
granted : thus much I hope will be given me, that the Greeks, with 
some probability of reason, gave him the name above all names of 
learning. 

Now let us go to a more ordinary opening of him, that the truth 
may be the more palpable ; and so, I hope, though we get not so 
unmatched a praise as the etymology of his names will grant, yet his 
very description, which no man will deny, shall not justly be barred 
from a principal commendation. Poesy, therefore, is an art of imi- 
tation ; for so Aristotle termeth it in the word /dfirjait, that is to say» 
a representing, counterfeiting, or figuiing forth : to speak metaphori- 
cally, a speaking picture, with this end, to teach and delight. Of 
this have been three general kinds ; the chief, both in antiquity and 
excellency, were they that did imitate the unconceivable excellencies 
of God: such were David in his Psalms; Solomon in his Song of 
Songs, in his Ecclesiastes and Proverbs ; Moses and Deborah in their 
hymns ; and the writer of Job, which, besides others, the learned 
Emanuel Tremellius and Fr. Junius do entitle the poetical part of 
the 'Scriptui'e : against these none will speak that hath the Holy 
Ghost in due holy reverence. In this kind, though in a full wrong 
divinity, were Orpheus, Amphion, Homer in his hymns, and many 
others, both Greeks and Romans. And this poesy must be used 
by whosoever will follow St. Paul's counsel, in singing psalms when 
they are merry ; and I know is used with the fruit of comfort by some, 
when, in sorrowful pangs of their death-bringing sins, they find the 
consolation of the never-leaving Goodness. The second kind, is ot 
them that deal with matter philosophical ; either moral, as Tyrtaeus, 
Phocylides, Cato ; or natural, as Lucretius, and Virgil's Georgics ; or 
astronomical, as Manilius and Pontanus; or historical, as Lucan; 
which who ^mislike, the fault is in their judgment, quite out of taste, 
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and not in the sweet food of sweetly uttered knowledge. But because 
this second sort is wrapped within the fold of the proposed subject, 
and takes not the free course of his own invention, whether they 
properly be poets, or no, let grammarians dispute, and go to the third, 
indeed, ^ right poets, of whom chiefly this question ariseth : betwixt 
whom and these second is such a kind of difference as betwixt the 
meaner sort of painters, who counterfeit only such faces as are set 
before them ; and the more excellent, who, having no law but wit, 
bestow that in colours upon you which is fittest for the eye to see ; as 
the constant, though lamenting look of Lucretia, when she punished 
in herself another's fault : wherein he painteth not Lucretia, whom 
he never saw, but painteth the outward beauty of such a virtue. For 
these three be they which most properly do imitate to teach and de- 
light ; and to imitate, borrow nothing of what is, hath been, or shall 
be, but range only, reined with learned discretion, into the divine 
consideration of what may be, and should be. These be they that, 
as the first and most noble sort, may justly be termed Vates, so these 
are waited on in the excellentest languages and best understandings, 
with the-fore-described name of Poets. For these, indeed, do merely 
make to imitate, and imitate both to delight and teach ; and delight, 
to move men to take that goodness in hand, which, without delight, 
they would fly as from a stranger ; and teach, to make them know 
that goodness whereunto they are moved : which being the noblest 
scope to which ever any learning was directed, yet want there not 
idle tongues to bark at them. These be subdivided into sundry more 
special denominations : the most notable be the heroic, lyric, tragic, 
comic, satiric, iambic, elegiac, pastoral, and certain others ; some of 
these being termed according to the matter they deal with ; some by 
the sort of verse they liked best to write in ; for indeed the greatest 
part of poets have apparelled their poetical inventions in ^ that numer- 
ous kind of writing which is called verse. Indeed but apparelled 
verse, being but an ornament, and no cause to poetry, since there have 
been many most excellent poets that never versified, and now swarm 
many versifiers that need never answer to the hame of poets. For 
Xenophon, who did imitate so excellently as to give us " efiigiem justi 
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imperii," the portraiture of a just empire, under the name of C^ttis, 
as Cicero saith of him, made therein an absohite heroical poem. So 
did Heliodorus, in his sugared invention of that picture of love in 
Theagenes and Chariclea, and yet both those wrote in prose : which 
I speak to show that ^*it is not rhyming and versing that maketh a 
poet (no more than a long gown maketh an advocate, who, though 
he pleaded in armour, should be an advocate, and no soldier) ; but it 
is that feigning notable images of virtues, vices, or what else, with 
that delightful teaching, which must be the right describing note to 
know a poet by. Although, indeed, the senate of poets have chosen 
verse as their fittest raiment ; meaning, as in matter they passed all 
in aU, so in manner to go beyond them, not speaking, table-talk 
fashion, or like men in a dream, words as they chanceably fall from 
the mouth, but piecing each syllable of each word by just propor- 
tion, according to the dignity of the subject. 

JN*ow, therefore, it shall not be amiss first to weigh this latter sort of 
poetry by his works, and then by his parts ; and if in neither of these 
^anatomies he be condemnable, I hope we shall receive a more favour- 
able sentence. This purifying of wit, this enriching of memory, en- 
abling of judgment, and enlarging of conceit, which commonly we call 
learned, under what name soever it come forth, or to what immediate 
end soever it be directed, the final end is, to lead and draw us to as 
high a perfection as our degenerate souls, made worse by their clay 
lodgings, can be capable of. This, according to the inclination of man, 
bred many formed impressions : for some that thought this felicity 
principally to be gotten by knowledge, and no knowledge to be so 
high or heavenly as to be acquainted with the stars, gave themselves 
to astronomy; others persuading themselves to be demigods, if they 
knew the causes of things, became natural and supernatural philoso- 
phers. Some an admirable delight drew to music ; and some the 
certainty of demonstrations to the mathematics ; but all one and other 
having this scope, to know, and by knowledge to lift up the mind 
from the dungeon of the body to the enjoying his own divine essence. 
But when, by the balance of experience, it was found that the astro- 
nomer, looking to the stars, might fall in a ditch; that the inquiring 
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philosopher might be blind in himself; and the mathematician might 
draw forth a straight line with a crooked heart ; then, lo ! did proof, 
the over-ruler of opinions, make manifest that all these are but serving 
sciences, which, as they have a private end in themselves, so yet are 
they aU directed to the highest end of the mistress knowledge, by the 
Greeks called d/jxtrcicroi'iic^,— which stands, as I think, in the know- 
ledge of a man's self, in the ethic and politic consideration, with end 
of well-doing, and not of well-knowing only : even as the saddler^s 
^next end is to make a good saddle, but his further end, to serve a 
nobler faculty, which is horsemanship ; so the horseman's to soldiery ; 
and the soldier not only to have the skill, but to perform the practice 
of a soldier. So that the ^ending end of all earthly learning being 
virtuous action, those skills that most serve to bring forth that, have 
a most just title to be princes over all the rest ; wherein, if we can 
show it rightly, the poet is worthy to have it before any other com- 
petitors: among whom principally to challenge it, step forth the 
moral philosophers ; whom, methinks, I see coming towards me with 
a sullen gravity, as though they could not abide vice by daylight; 
rudely clothed, ^for to witness outwardly their contempt of outward 
things ; with books in their hands against glory, whereto they set their 
names ; sophistically speaking against subtlety; and angry with any 
man in whom they see the foul fault of anger. These men ^casting 
largesses as they go, of definitions, divisions, and distinctions, with 
a scornful interrogative, do soberly ask. Whether it be possible to find 
any path so ready to lead a man to virtue as that which teacheth 
what virtue is ; and teacheth it not only by delivering forth his very 
being, his causes and effects, but also by making known his enemy 
vice, which must be destroyed, and his cumbersome servant passion, 
which must be mastered ; by showing the generalities that contain 
it, and the specialities that are derived from it ; lastly, by plain 
setting down how it extends itself out of the limits of a man's own 
little world, to the government of families, and maintaining of public 
societies 1 ^ The historian scarce gives leisure to the moralist to say so 
much, but that he (loaden with old mouse-eaten records ; authorizing 
himself, for the most part, upon other histories, whose greatest 
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authorities are built upon the notable foundation hearsay; having 
much ado to accord differing writers, and to pick truth out of parti- 
ality ; better acquainted with a thousand years ago than with the 
present age, and yet better knowing how this world goes than how 
his own wit runs ; curious for antiquities, and inquisitive of novel- 
ties ; a wonder to young folks, and a tyrant in table-talk) denieth, in 
a great chafe, that any man, for teaching of virtue and virtuous actions, 
is comparable to him. I am ^ " testis temporum, lux veritatis, vita me- 
moriae, magistra vitae, nuncia vetustatis." The philosopher, saith he, 
teacheth a disputative virtue, but I do an'active : his virtue is excel- 
lent in the dangerless academy of Plato ; but mine showeth forth her 
honourable face in the battles of Marathon, Pharsalia, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt : he teacheth virtue by certain abstract considerations ; 
but I only bid you foUow the footing of them that have gone before 
you : old-aged experience goeth beyond the fine-witted philosopher, 
but I give the experience of many ages : lastly, if he make the song- 
book, I put the learner's hand to the lute ; and if he be the guide, I 
am the light. Then would he allege you innumerable examples, con- 
firming story by stories, how much the wisest senators and princes 
have been directed by the credit of history, as Brutus, Alphonsus of 
Aragon, (and who not ] if need be). At length, the long line of their 
disputation ** makes a point in this, that the one giveth the precept, 
and the other the example. Now whom shaU we find, since the 
question standeth for the highest form in the school of learning, to be 
mediator? Truljf, as '^me seemeth, the poet ; and if not a moderator, 
even the man that ought to carry the title from them both, and much 
more from all other serving sciences. Therefore compare we the poet 
with the historian and with the moral philosopher ; and if he go be- 
yond them both, no other human skill can match him : for as for the 
divine, with all reverence, he is ever to be excepted, not only for 
having his scope as far beyond any of these as eternity exceedeth a 
moment, but even for passing each of these in themselves : and for the 
lawyer, though "jus" be the daughter of justice, the chief of virtues, 
yet because he seeks to make men good rather " formidine poenae' ' than 
" virtutis amore ;" or, to say righter, doth not endeavour to make men 
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good, but that their evil hurt not others ; having no care, so he be a 
good citizen, how bad a man he be ; therefore, as our wickedness 
maketh him necessary, and necessity maketh him honourable, so is 
he not in the deepest truth to stand in rank with these, who all en- 
deavour to take naughtiness away, and plant goodness even in the 
secretest cabinet of our souls : and these four are all that any way 
deal in the consideration of men's manners; which being the supreme 
knowledge, they that best breed it deserve the best commendation. 
The philosopher, therefore, and the historian, are they which would 
win the goal, the one by precept, the other by example ; but both, not 
having both, do both halt. For the philosopher sitting down with 
the thorny arguments, the bare rule is so hard of utterance, and so 
misty to be conceived, that one, that hath no other guide but him, shall 
'*wade in him until he be old, before he shall find sufficient cause to. be 
honest : for his knowledge standeth so upon the abstract and general, 
that happy is that man who may understand him ; and more happy, 
that can apply what he doth understand. On the other side, the 
historian, wanting the precept, is so tied, not to what should be, but 
to what is ; to the particular truth of things, and not to the general 
reason of things ; that his example draweth not necessary consequence, 
and therefore a less fruitful doctrine. Now doth the peerless poet 
perform both ; for whatsoever the philosopher saith should be done, 
he giveth a perfect picture of it, by some one by whom he pre-sup- 
poseth it was done, so as he coupleth the general notion with the 
particular example. A perfect picture (I say), for he yieldeth to the 
powers of the mind an image of that whereof the philosopher be- 
stoweth but a wordish description, which doth neither strike, pierce, 
nor possess the sight of the soul, so much as that other doth. For 
as, in outward things, to a man that had never seen an elephant, or a 
rhinoceros, who should tell him most exquisitely all their shape, colour, 
bigness, and particular marks ; or of a gorgeous palace, an architect, 
who, declaring the full beauties, might well make the hearer able to 
repeat, as it were by rote, all he had heard, yet should never satisfy 
his inward conceit with being witness to itself of a true living know- 
ledge ; but the same man, as soon as he might see those beasts well 
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painted, or that house well in model, should straightways grow, with- 
out need of any description, to a ^judicial comprehending of them : so, 
no doubt, the philosopher, with his learned definitions^ be it of yir- 
tues or vice, matters of public policy or private government, replen- 
isheth the memory with many infallible grounds of wisdom, which, 
notwithstanding, lie dark before the imaginative and judging power, 
if they be not illuminated or figured forth by the speaking picture of 
poesy. Tully taketh much pains, and many times not without 
poetical helps, to make us know what force the love of pur country 
hath in us. Let us but hear old Anchises speaking in the midst of 
Troy's flames ; or see Ulysses, in the fulness of all Calypso's delights, 
bewail his absence from barren and beggarly Ithaca. Anger, the 
Stoics said, was a short madness : let but Sophocles bring you Ajax 
on a stage, killing or whipping sheep and oxen, thinking them the 
army of Greeks with their chieftains Agamemnon and Menelaus ; 
and tell me if you have not a more familiar insight into anger than 
finding in the schoolmen his genus and difference ? See whether 
wisdom and temperance in Ulysses and Diomedes, valour in Achilles, 
friendship in Nisus and Euryalus, even to an ignorant man, carry not 
an apparent shining ; and, contrarily, the remorse of conscience in 
Oedipus ; the ^oon repenting pride in Agamemnon ; the self-indevour- 
ing cruelty in his father Atreus; the violence of ambition in the two 
Theban brothers; the sour sweetness of revenge in Medaea; and, to 
£all lower, the Terentian Gnatho, and our Chaucer's Pander, so ex- 
pressed that we now use their names to signify their trades ; and, 
finally, all virtues, vices, and passions, so, in their own natural states, 
laid to the view, that we seem not to hear of them, but clearly to see 
through them? But even in the most excellent determination of 
goodness, what philosopher's counsel can so readily direct a prince 
as the feigned Cyrus in Xenophon ? Or a virtuous man in all for- 
tunes, as Aeneas in Virgil ? Or a whole commonwealth, as the way 
of Sir Thomas Moore's Utopia ? I say, the way, because where Sir 
Thomas Moore erred, it was the fault of the man, and not of the poet : 
for that way of patterning a commonwealth was most ^^ absolute, 
though he, perchance, hath not so absolutely performed it. For the 
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question is, Whether the feigned image of poetry, or the regular in- 
Btruction of philosophy, hath the more force in teaching ? Wherein 
if the philosophers have more rightly showed themselves philosophers 
than the poets have attained to the high top of their profession, (as, 
in truth, 

"37 HetUocribos esse poetis 

Non dil, non homines, non concemere colnmnae,") 

Hob. 

it is, I say again, not the fault of the art, but that by few men that 
art can be accomplished. Certainly, even our Saviour Christ could 
as well have given the moral common-places of uncharitableness and 
humbleness, as the divine narration of Dives and Lazarus ; or of dis- 
obedience and mercy, as the heavenly discourse of the lost child and 
the gracious father ; but that his thorough-searching wisdom knew the 
estate of Dives burning in hell, and of Lazarus in Abraham's bosom, 
would more constantly, as it w^re, ^inhabit both the memory and 
judgment. Truly, for myself (me seems) I see before mine eyes the 
lost child's disdainful prodigality turned to envy a swine's dinner : 
which, by the learned divines, are thought not historical acts, but 
instructing parables. 

For conclusion, I say the philosopher teacheth, but he teacheth 
obscurely, so as the learned only can understand him ; that is to say, 
he teacheth them that are already taught. But the poet is the food 
for the tender stomachs ; the poet is, indeed, the right popular philo- 
sopher. Whereof Aesop's tales give good proof, whose pretty alle- 
gories, stealing under the formal tales of beasts, make many more 
beastly than beasts begin to hear the sound of virtue from those 
dumb speakers. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Francis Baoon, one of the very greatest of our English writers, was the youngest 
son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Iiord Keeper to Queen Elizabeth. He was born 
January 22, 1561, O.S., and was therefore, as he himself said in reply to Eliza- 
beth's inquiry as to his age, ''just two years younger than her majesty's happy 
reign." Till his thirteenth year he was educc.ted at home, under the super- 
intendence of his mother, who was not only an accomplished, but, like Lady Jane 
Grey and Queen Elizabeth herself, what we should now call a learned lady. At 
the age of thirteen Bacon became resident at Trinity College, Cambridge, but 
seems to have found the subjects and methods of study very little to his taste, 
and he left the University without taking a degree. He appears to have spent 
the next three years of his life in Fi'ance,and, while pursuing his studies at Poitiers, 
intelligence reached him of the death of his father. 

The change in his circumstances caused by this event compelled him to adopt 
a profession, and accordingly he applied himself to the study of law, and was in 
due course called to the Bar by the Benchers of Gray's Inn. He soon acquired 
a high reputation, and was by Elizabeth appointed her Counsel- Extraordinary. 
After sitting for one or two other places, he was elected to serve in the Parlia- 
ment of 1593 as Member for Middlesex. His first recorded speech in the House 
was on Law Reform, and shortly afterwards he incurred the displeasure of the 
Queen by speaking on the liberal or popular side on a question of subsidy. He 
subsequently made all due submission, for he was by no means disposed to 
sacrifice his prespects to his convictions ; but it is probable that the speech in 
question was so far remembered against him as to check his advancement during 
the remainder of the Queen's reign. Another disadvantage under which he 
laboured was the jealousy of the Cecils, who, though near relatives, proved them- 
selves "a little more than kin, and less than kind." At all events, he failed to 
obtain promotion till the accession of James I., after which his rise was rapid. 
In 1607 he was made Solicitor- General ; shortly afterwards Attorney- General and 
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Privy Councillor; and at length, in 1617, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. Next 
year the higher title of Lord Chancellor was bestowed npon him, and he was 
raised to the peerage as Lord Yerulam. 

It is due to Bacon to say that he applied himself most diligently to the duties 
of his office. He extended the time of his sittings, and took great pains to 
expedite the business of the Court of Chancery, and to clear off the arrears which 
had accumulated. He also showed all due courtesy to the Bar, and gained 
general credit, not only for the ability and eloquence, but also for the equity of 
his judgments. 

But even when he was at the height of his prosperity and in the full enjoyment 
of his fame, the hour of ruin and disgrace was drawing near. In January 1621 
he was raised to a higher grade in the peerage by the title of Viscount St. Albans ; 
and within a month of that time a committee of the House of Commons was, at 
the instigation of his enemy and rival, Sir Edward Coke, appointed to inquire 
into the abuses of courts of justice, with the secret object of involving the Lord 
Chancellor in charges of bribery and corruption, and so effecting his ruin. 

On the report of this committee a direct charge was preferred against Bacon, 
and he was found guilty by a unanimous vote of the Peers. The result was that 
he was degraded from his office, pronounced incapable of taking his seat in 
Parliament or of coming within the verge of the Court, and was further sentenced 
to pay a heavy fine and to be imprisoned in the Tower during the King's pleasure. 
His imprisonment, however, was of short duration, and the fine also was ulti- 
mately remitted. He retired into private life a disgraced man, indeed, but 
carrying with him that devotion to letters and science which was destined to 
achieve such results for posterity. In course of time he recovered in some 
degree the royal favour. The sentence of incapacity to sit in Parliament was 
taken off, though he never again took his seat in the House of Lords. He seems, 
however, to have cherished some hopes of restoration to office ; but advancing age 
and increasing infirmities overtook him faster than royal favours, and he died at 
Higbgate on the 9th of April 1626. It is said that the illness which was the 
immediate cause of his death resulted from a cold caught by him in trying a 
scientific experiment. 

The character of Bacon has been, and still is, a matter of controversy. Pope 
has summed it up in one familiar line, wherein he describes him as — 

" The wisest, greatest-, meanest of mankind." 

There are some, on the other hand, who endeavour to clear his character from 
all reproach, and who are even prepared to maintain his innocence with respect 
to those offences for which he was publicly condemned by the judgment of his 
peers. 

That he was legally guilty of the charges brought against him there cannot, 
however, be any doubt. He himself confessed his guilt. The custom of the 
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time may perhaps be pleaded in extenuation on bis behalf. It was the fashion 
for chancellors and judges to sell justice, and Bacon had the misfortune to adopt 
the fashion just as it was falling into disrepute. Still the fact remains, that he 
was guilty (^ practices so flagrantly corrupt as to incur the unanimous censure 
of the highest judicial court in. BngUnd. 

It must, besides, be admitted that Bacon had too much of the iacUe and sub- 
serrient spirit of the courtier. He readily lent himself to all measures for fAie 
ezaltatiou of the royal prerogative. His was not a high, heroic nature. He 
could not bear obscurity, or neglect, or persecution for righteousness' sake. His 
tone was not very derated, nor his standard of right and wrong very high. As 
may be seen in his moral writings, expediency rather than severe rectitude was 
his rule of action. His conduct to the Earl of Essex proved that he could not 
stand by a friend to his own hinderance. Essex had been a most zealous patron 
of Bacon, but when he fell into disgrace and was charged with treason. Bacon 
made no scruple about taking part in his prosecution, and afterwards put forth 
a paper in which he enlarged on the offences of the unfortunate Earl. Moreover, 
Bacon condescended to seek office and emolument by arts unworthy of so great 
a genius— by laborious intrigues, by humiliating solicitations, by services from 
which a high-souled man would have shrunk. 

But if all this must be conceded to Bacon's disadvantage, it must, on the 
other hand, be admitted that he was a man of a kindly and accessible nature. 
There was very little malice, hatred, or uncharitableness about him. He could 
witness the advancement of others without envy, and he was himself a patron 
of learning and genius. He was fond of display, and seems to have been curiously 
divided in his tastes and feelings between a devotion to science and study and 
an eagerness for power and place. His intellectual was far loftier and more 
vigorous than his moral nature. He was an eloquent orator, a sage moralist, an 
acute politician, and the greatest philosopher that England has produced. 

WORKS. 

The writings of Bacon, which occupy a foremost place in our standard literature, 
and are rather voluminous, may be classified as moral, historical, and philo- 
aopkical. 

1. First amongst the moral works must be mentioned the Eaaapa, the beet 
known and most popular of all Bacon's writings. These Essays he himself 
describes as ** brief notes set down rather significantly than anxiously." They 
are indeed Essays, according to the original meaning of the title ; thoughts written 
as they occurred to the mind, put together without much method or system ; 
saggestive hints rather than complete and elaborate treatises. At the same time, 
they are full of matter, closely packed, striking, original. There is to be found 
iu them a wonderful novelty of treatment, together with great richness of colour- 
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ing loid brigbtness of imaginfttion. The morality is not of the most exalted 
order, bnt it is practical aod sagacious, indining a little to expediency. 

Seyeral editions of the Essays appeared in the author's lifetime. The earliest 
was poblisfaed in 1687, and contained only ten Essays, together with some 
Beligions Meditations. Another was pnt forth in 1612, and contained thirty- 
eight Essays. Another, again, which was the ninth and the last published in the 
author's lifetime, made its appearance in 1625, and contained fifty-eight Essays. 

Next to the Essays must be mentioned The Witdom tf the Aneienit, written 
in Latin, but translated by a friend of the author. This work is an interpreta- 
tion of the myths and legends of classical antiquity. It regards the ancient 
Greek feblee of the gods and heroes as allegories, under which great moral, 
political, and physical truths are represented. It is a production worthy of 
Bacon's genius, and full of the marks of his capacious and original intellect. 
Among the moral works of Bacon we may include his Apothegms, and those of 
his writings which have a theological character. Snch are his Mtditotumcs 
Scteme, and two pieces respectively entitled. An AdvertiHment tcudiinff the 
Ckmtroversies of the Church of England, and Certain Coneideratione toudiing 
the Better Pacification and Edification of the Chwch of England. As regards 
these treatises, it may be suflScient to obsenre that Bacon condemns the violence 
of party-spirit, advocates toleration, and regards the matters in dispute as alto- 
gether of minor importance. His views are those of a liberal Churchman fe.vour- 
able to comprehension, and anxious chiefly fer the practical efficiency of the 
Church. 

2. The great historical work of Bacon is his History of Henry VIL, and it is 
a work worthy of his genius. The character of the cool, wary, politic founder of 
the House of Tudor, is admirably portrayed. There seems to have been some- 
thing in Bacon's own nature which made the task a congenial one ; and, in spite 
of what some critics have said, he has executed it successfully. The work is 
vigorous, pointed, and graphic It is richly stored with sage political maxims, 
acute observations, and vivid descriptions of events. 

3. Bacon's philosophical works, if not the most popular of his writings, are, at 
all events, those on which his fame chiefly rests. To give a complete account of 
them would be impossible within the compass of this notice, bnt a short descrip- 
tion of their design and character must be attempted. 

Bacon was greatly impressed with the barrenness of ordinary philosophical 
speculations, and with the backward condition of the sciences. The causes of this 
he considered to be defective or erroneous methods of investigation ; a tendency 
to argue from preconceived notions taken up without sufficient warrant ; too much 
dependence on the unassisted and unregulated powers of the intellect ; too absolute 
an addiction to the forms and syllogisms of the Aristotelian logic 

It is said that when a mere youth at Cambridge, Bacon imbibed a strong dislike 
of the philosophy of Aristotle, and it was this feeling which first set him on his 
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great work, to which he gave the title of Instauraiio Magna, The design of this 
work was nothing less than ** a universal instauration or reconstruction of the 
arts and scienoes and of all human learning upon a due basis." 

His first contribution to this nnder^kiug was his work entitled The Advance- 
ment qf learning, written in English and published in 1605. 

This work he afterwards (a.d. 1623) expanded into a Latin treatise with the 
title De Digniiate et Augmentis Scienti(»rum; and this treatise constitutes the 
first part of the Instauratio Magna. It begins with a declaiation of the excel- 
lence of learning, and a vindication of it from the vai'ious discredits and disgraces 
it has received. After enlarging on these points, the author proceeds to lay down 
what he calls the Partiti<m8 of the Sciences; that is, a classification of the varioas 
branches of human knowledge. The survey of these constitutes the main 
subject of the work. 

The second part of the Instauratio is the Novum Organum (New Instrument), 
jind is an exposition of the art of interpreting nature : which art really constitutes 
what is commonly called the Baconian System of Philosophy. 

The Novum Organum is divided into two books, and the matter is arranged in 
the form of aphorisms. The first book is to some extent preliminary, and is 
made up of certain fundamental axioms with reference to man's knowledge of 
and command over nature, and also of confutations of existing notions and of 
prevailing methods and systems of philosophy. 

The second book explains and illustrates the art of interpreting nature by 
experiment and induction. It is, indeed, a careful and elaborate analysis of the 
inductive method of reasoning ; and Bacon sometimes writes as if he fiskncied that 
in furnishing this analysis, and appending examples of it, he was providing 
mankind with machinery fbr investigating truth which would enable anybody 
to be a discoverer. In this he was mistaken, and able and ingenious as his eH- 
position is, it is not perhaps of much practical utility. 

The object of the third part of the Instauratio was to furnish materials for 
the experimentalist and the investigator. This division of the great work consists 
of a variety of tracts referring to diflferent branches of Natural History, or, as we 
should now-a-days call it. Physical Science. The most interesting and important 
of these tracts is the Sylva SyVva/rumi containing a krge collection of focts and 
experiments in physics. 

It must be observed that almost every part of the Instauratio is unfinished, 
and that, as originally designed by its author, the work was to consist of six parts. 
Of the fourth and fifth parts nothing beyond a little introductory matter was 
ever composed ; the sixth part was never begun at all. 

Besides the writings of Bacon already dassified and described, there are also 
several tracts by him on legal and political subjects. 

It only remains that we add a few remarks on Bacon's style. He was a 
utilitarian both in morals and philosophy, and his sober and practical turn of 
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,jiund is reflected in his language. He never aimg at fine writing. There iB no 
great elaboration or polish. There is, indeed, an occasional harshness of cadence 
and raggedness of expression. But, on the other hand, there is Tigonr and direct- 
ness; there is often an epigrammatic turn and an antithetical balance in the 
periods ; sometimes also the words flow with a good deal of harmony, and there 
are passages that are marked by striking rhetorical excellence. In fact there 
are a good many of the elements of e£fectiTe oratory in Bacon'a writing ; and his 
originality and condensation of thought find expression in a striking, original, 
and condensed style. Notice must also be taken of the richness of his illastra- 
tions and imagery. This feature is the more remarkable because it is found in 
connection with a cool temperament and a practical turn of nund. There is 
little warmth of feeling itf the sentiments, and yet there is much brightness of 
colouring in the language. In no other writer are illustration and argument so 
completely blended and identified as in Bacon. 



EXTRACTS. 

ESSAYS. 

OF SIMVLATION AND DISSIMULATION. 

Dissimulation is but a faiut kind of policy, or wisdom ; for it 
asketh a strong wit and a strong heaii; to know when to tell truth, 
and to do it. Therefore it is the weaker sort of ^ politics that are the 
great dissemblers. 

Tacitus saith ; " ^Livia sorted well with the arts of her husband 
and dissimulation of her son ;*' attributing arts or policy to Augustus, 
and dissimulation to Tiberius. And again, when Mucianus en- 
courageth Vespasian to take arms against Vitellius, he saith ; " "We 
rise not against the piercing judgment of Augustus, nor the extreme 
caution or closeness of Tiberius." These properties of arts or policy, 
and dissimulation or closeness, are indeed habits and faculties ^several, 
and to be distinguished. For if a man have that penetration of 
judgment *as he can discern what things are to be laid open, and 
what to be * secreted, and what to be showed at half-lights, and to 
whom, and when (which, indeed, are arts of state and arts of life, as 
Tacitus well calleth them), to him a habit of dissimulation is a 
hinderance and a poorness. But if a man cannot * obtain to that judg- 
ment, then it is left to him, generally, to be close and a dissembler. 
For where a man cannot choose or vary in particulars, there it is 
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good to take the safest and wariest way, in general, like the going 
softly by one that cannot well see. Certainly the ablest men that 
ever were hare had all an openness and frankness of deaUng, and a 
'^name of certainty and veracity: but then they were like horses 
well * managed, for they could tell •passing well when to stop or turn ; 
and at such times, when they thought the case indeed required dis- 
simulation, if then they used it, it came to pass that the former opinion 
spread abroad, of their good faith and clearness of dealing, made them 
almost invisible. 

There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling of a man's self. 
The first, closeness, reservation, and secrecy ; when a man leaveth 
himself without observation, or without hold to be taken what he is. 
The second, dissimulation in the negative ; when a man lets fall 
signs and arguments that he is not ^^that he is. And the third, 
simulation in the affirmative ; when a man industriously and expressly 
feigns and pretends to be that ha is not. 

For the first of these, secrecy. It is indeed the virtue of a con- 
fessor : and assuredly the secret man heareth many confessions ; for 
who will open himself to a blab or a babbler ? But if a man be 
thought secret it inviteth discovery, as the more close air sucketh in 
the more open ; and as in confession the revealing is not for worldly 
use, but for the ease of a man's heart, sq secret men come to the 
knowledge of many things in that kind, while men ^^ rather discharge 
their minds than impart their min,<ifl. In few WQr4s, ^*mysteries are 
due to secrecy. Besides, (to say truth,) nakedness is uncomely as well 
in mind as body ; and it addeth ^o small reverence to men's manners 
and actions, if they be not altogether open. Aa for talkers and futile 
persons, they are commonly yai^ an,d credulous withal ; for he that 
talketh what he knoweth, w^ ajiso talk what he knoweth not. 
Therefore set it down, that m hal»t of secrecy is both politic and 
moral. And in this part it is good that a man's face give his tongue 
leav;e to speak ; for ti^e discovery of a man's self by the ^^ tracts of 
his countenance is a great weakness and betraying, by how much 
it is many times more mariced and believed than a man's words. 

For the second, which is dissimulation. It followeth many times 
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upon secrecy by a necessity ; so thut he that will be secret must be 
a dissembler in some degree : for men are too conning to suffer a 
man to keep an ^^indifferent carriage between both, and to be secret 
without swaying the balance on either side. They will so beset a 
man with questions, and drair hipi on, and pick it out of him, that, 
without an absurd silence, he ^lust show an inclination one way ; or 
if he do not, they will gather as ^lu^h by his sUence as by his speech. 
As for equivocations, or oraculous speeches, they cannot hold out 
long : so that no man can be secret except he give himself a little 
scope of dissimulation ; which is, as it were, bat the skirts or train 
of secrecy. 

But for the third degi;ee, which is simulation and false profession, 
that I hold more icalpable and lesis politic, except it be in great and 
rare matters : and thei^fore a general custom of simulation (which 
is this last degree) is a vice^ rising either of a natuiid falseness or 
fearfnlness, or of a nuod that h^th some main fw^lts ; which because 
a man must ne^ disgi^ise, it maketh hin^ practise simulation in 
other things, lest his hand should be out of ^^ura 

The great advantages of simulation and dissimulation are three. 
First, to lay asleep opposition, and to surprise ; &r where a man's 
intentions are published, it is an alamm to call up all that are against 
them. The second is, to res^erve to a man's self a fair retreat ; for 
if a man ^%ngage himself by a manifest declaration, he must go through 
or take a fall. The thii:d is, the better to discover the mind of 
another ; for to him that opens hi^iself men will hardly show them- 
selves adverse,, but will (^^fair) let hi^i go on, and turn their freedom 
of speech to freedom of thought. And therefore it is a good shrewd 
proverb of the Spaniard : " ^^Tell a lie and find a troth ;" — as if there 
were no way of discovery but by simulation. There be also three 
disadvantages to set it even. The first, that simulation and dissimu- 
lation commonly carry with them a show of fewfulness, which in 
any business doth ^* spoil the feathers of round flying np to the mark. 
The second, that it puzzleth and perplexeth the conpeits of many that 
perhaps would otherwise co-operate with him, and makes a man 
walk ahnost alone to his own ends. The third and greatest ie^ that 
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it depriveth a man of one of the most principal instruments for 
action, which is trust and belief. The best composition and ^ tempera^ 
ture is, to have openness in fame and opinion ; secrecy in habit; dis- 
simulation in seasonable use ; and a power to feign, if there be no 
remedy. 



OF ATHEISM, 

I had rather believe all the fables in the ^Legend, and the Talmud, 
and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without a Mind ; 
and therefore God never wrought miracle to * convince Atheism, be- 
cause his ordinary works convince it. It is true, that % little philosophy 
inclineth man's mind to Atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth 
men's minds about to religion : for while the mind of man looketh 
upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them and go 
no further ; but when it beholdeth the chain of them, confederate 
and linked together, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity. Nay, 
even that school which is most accused of Atheism doth most demon- 
strate religion ; that is, the school of Leucippus, and Democritus, and 
Epicurus : for ^it is a thousand times more credible that four 
mutable elements, and one immutable fifth essence, duly and eternally 
placed, need no God, than that an army of infinite small portions, or 
seeds unplaced, should have produced this order and beauty without 
a Divine Marshal The Scripture saith : " The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no God." It is not said, the fool hath thought in his 
heart ; so as he rather saith it by rote to himself, as that he would 
have, than that he can thoroughly believe it, or be persuaded of it : 
for none deny there is a God but * those for whom it maketh that 
there were no God. It appeareth in nothing more that Atheism is 
rather in the lip than in the heart of man, than by this, that Atheists 
will ever be talking of that their opinion, as if they fainted in it 
within themselves, and would be glad to be strengthened by the ®con- 
sent of others. Nay more, you shall have Atheists strive to get 
disciples, as it fareth with other sects ; and, which is most of all, you 
shall have of them that will suffer for Atheism and not repant : 
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whereas, if they did truly think that there were no such thing aa 
God, why should they trouble themselves ? Epicurus is charg^ that 
he did but dissemble, for his credit's sake, when he affirmed : *' ^ There 
were blessed natures, but such as enjoyed themselves without having 
respect to the government of the world." Wherein they say he did 
temporize, though in secret he thought there was no God ; but cer- 
tainly he is traduced, for his words are noble and divine: "®Non 
Deos vulgi negare profanum; sed vulgi opiniones Diis applicare 
profanum." Plato could have said no more. And although he had 
the 'confidence to deny the administration, he had not the power to 
deny the nature. The Indians of the West have names for their 
particular gods, though they have no name for God; as if the 
heathens should have had the names Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, &a, but 
not the word Deus : which shows that even those barbarous people 
have the notion, though they have not the latitude and extent of it ; 
so that against Atheists the very savages take part with the very 
sabtilest philosophers. The ^^contemplative Atheist is rare; aDiagoras, 
a Bion, a Lucian perhaps, and some others : and yet they seem to 
be more than they are ; ^^ for that all that impugn a received religion 
or superstition are, by the adverse part, branded with the name of 
Atheists. But the great Atheists, indeed, are hypocrites, which are 
ever handling holy things, but without feeling ; so as they must needs 
be cauterized in the end. The causes of Atheism are, divisions in 
religion, if they be many ; for any one main division addeth zeal to 
both sides, but many divisions introduce Atheism. Another is, 
scatidal of priests ; when it is come to that which St. Bernard saith : 
" 12 Non est jam dicere, ut populus, sic sacerdos ; quia neo sic populus, 
ut sacerdos." A third is, custom of profane scoffing in holy matters ; 
which doth, by little and little, ^^ deface the reverence of religion. And 
lastly, learned times, specially with peace and prosperity ; for troubles 
and adversities do more bow men's minds to religion. They that 
deny a God destroy man's nobility ; for certainly man is of kin to 
the beasts by his body, and if he be not of kin to God by his spirit, 
he is a base and ignoble creature. It destroys likewise magnanimity 
and the raising of human nature : for take an example of a dog, and 
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mark what a generosity and courage he will put on when he finds 
himself maintained by a man, who to him is in stead of a Grod or 
" melior natura ;" which courage is manifestly such as that creature, 
without that confidence of a better nature than his own, could never 
attain. So man, when he resteth and assureth himself upon divine 
protection and favour, gathereth a force and faith which human 
nature in itself could not obtain. Therefore, as Atheism is in all 
respects hateful, so in this, that it depriveth human nature of the 
means to exalt itself above human frailty. As it is in particular 
persons, so it is in nations. Never was there such a state for mag- 
nanimity as Rome. Of this state hear what Cicero saith : *' ^^Quam 
volumus, licet, patres conscript!, nos amemus, tamen nee nunaero 
Hispanos, nee robore Gkdlos, nee calliditate Poenos, nee artibus 
Graecos, nee denique hoc ipso hujus gentis et terrae domestico 
nativoque sensu Italos ipsos et Latinos ; sed pietate, ac religione, 
atque h&c un& sapientift, quod Deorum immortalium numine, 
omnia regi, gubemarique perspeximus, omnes gentes nationesque 
superavimus." 

OF SUPEBSTITION, 

It were better to have no opinion of Gk)d at all, than such an 
opinion as is unworthy of him ; for the one is unbelief, the other is 
contumely : and certainly superstition is the reproach of the Deity. 
Plutarch saith well to that purpose : " Surely," saith he, "I had rather 
'a great deal men should say there was no such man at all as Pluttfrch, 
than that they should say that there was one Plutarch that would 
eat his children as soon as they were born ;" as the poets speak of 
Saturn. And as the contumely is greater towards God, so the danger 
is greater towards men. Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philo- 
sophy, to natural piety, to laws, to repu^tion, all which may be 
guides to an outward moral virtue though religion were not ; but 
superstition. dismounts all these, and erecteth an absolute monarchy 
in the minds of men. Therefore Atheism did never ^perturb states ; 
for it makes men wary of themselves, as looking no further : and we 
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see the times inclined to Atheism (as the time of Augustus Caesar) 
were 'civil times. But superstition hath been the confusion of many 
states, and bringeth in a ^new **primum mobile/' that ravisheth all the 
spheres of government. The master of superstition is the people ; 
and in all superstition wise men follow fools; and ^arguments are fitted 
to practice in a reversed order. It was gravely said by some of ^the 
prelates in the Council of Trent, where the doctrine of the schoolmen 
bare great sway : " That the schoolmen were like astronomers, which 
did feign eccentrics, and epicycles, and such engines of orbs, to save 
the phenomena, though they knew there were no such things f and 
in like manner that the schoolmen had framed a number of subtile 
and intricate axioms and theorems, to save the practice of the Church. 
The causes of superstition are, pleasing and ^sensual rites and cere- 
monies ; excess of outward and pharisaical holiness ; over-great 
•reverence of traditions, which cannot but load the Church ; the 
stratagems of prelates for their own ambition and lucre ; the favour- 
ing too much of good intentions, which openeth the gate to conceits 
and novelties ; the taking an aim at divine matters by human, which 
cannot but breed mixture of imaginations ; and lastly, barbarous 
times, especially joined with calamities and disasters. Superstition 
without a veil is a deformed thing ; for as it addeth deformity to an 
ape to be so like a man, so the similitude of superstition to religion 
makes it the more deformed. And as wholesome meat corrupteth to 
little worms, so good forms and orders corrupt into a number of petty 
observances. There is a superstition in avoiding superstition, when 
men think to do best if they go furthest from the superstition formerly 
received : therefore care should be had that (as it fareth in ill purg- 
ings) the good be not taken away with the bad; which commonly is 
done when the people is the reformer. 

OF FEIENDSHIP. 

It had been hard for ^ him that spake it to have put more truth and 
untruth together, in few words, than in that speech : " "Whosoever is 
delighted in solitude is either a wild beast or a god : for it is most 
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true that a natural and secret hatred and aversation towards society in 
any man hath somewhat of the savage beast ; but it is most untrue 
that it should have any character at all of the divine nature, except 
it proceed, not out of a pleasure in solitude, but out of a love and 
desire *to sequester a man's self for a higher conversation, such as is 
found to have been falsely and feignedly in some of the heathen — as 
Epimenides the Candian, Numa the Roman, Empedocles the Sicilian, 
and ApoUonius of Tyana, and truly and really in divers of the ancient 
hermits and holy fathers of the Church. But little do men perceive 
what solitude is, and how far it extendeth : for a crowd is not 
company ; and faces are but a gallery of pictures ; and talk but a tink- 
ling cymbal, where there is no love. The Latin adage ^meeteth with 
it a little, " Magna civitas, magna solitudo ;" because in a great town 
friends are scattered, so that there is not that fellowship, for the most 
part, which is in less neighbourhoods. But we may go further, and 
affirm most truly that it is a mere and miserable solitude to want 
true friends, without which the world is but a wilderness : and even 
in this sense also of solitude, whosoever in the frame of his nature 
and affections is unfit for friendship, he taketh it of the beast, and 
not from humanity. 

A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and discharge of the ful- 
ness and swellings of the heart, which passions of all kinds do cause 
, and induce. We know diseases of stoppings and suffocations are the 
most dangerous in the body ; and it is not much otherwise in the 
mind. You may take sarza to open the liver, steel to open the spleen, 
flowers of sulphur for the lungs, castoreum for the brain ; but no 
* receipt openeth the heart but a true friend, to whom you may impart 
griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and whatsoever lietli 
upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift or confession. 

It is a strange thing to observe how high a rate great kings and 
monarchs do set upon this fruit of friendship whereof we speak ; so 
great, as they purchase it many times at the hazard of their own 
safety and greatness : for princes, in regard of the distance of their 
fortune from that of their subjects and servants, cannot gather this 
fruit except (to make themselves capable thereof) they raise some 
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persons to be^ as it were, companions and almost equals to them- 
selves; which many times *soi*teth to inconvenience. The modern 
languages give unto such persons the name of favourites, or *privadoes, 
as if it were matter of grace, or conversation ; but the Roman name 
attaineth the true use and cause thereof, naming them "^participes 
curarum," for it is that which tieth the knot. And we see plainly 
that this hath been done, not by weak and * passionate princes only, 
but by the wisest and most politic that ever reigned ; who have 
oftentimes joined to themselves some of their servants, whom both 
themselves have called friends, and allowed others likewise to call 
them in the same manner, using the word which is received between 
private men. 

•L. Sy 11a, when he commanded Rome, raised Pompey (after sumamed 
the Great) to that height that Pompey vaunted himself for Sylla's 
overmatch ; for when he had carried the consulship for a friend of 
his against the pursuit of Sylla, and that Sylla did a little resent 
thereat and began to speak great, Pompey turned upon him again, 
and in eflfect bade him be quiet, " for that more men adored the sun 
rising than the sun setting." With Julius Caesar, Decimus Brutus 
had obtained that interest, as he set him down in his testament for 
heir in remainder after his nephew. '** And this was the man that had 
power with him to draw him forth to his death ; for when Caesar 
would have discharged the Senate, in regard of some ill presages, and 
specially a dream of Calpumia, this man lifted him gently by the arm 
out of his chair, telling him he hoped he would not dismiss the 
Senate till his wife had dreamt a better dream. And it seemeth his 
favour was so great, as Antonius, in a letter which is recited verbatim 
in one of Cicero's Philippics, calleth him "venefica" — "witch;" as if 
he had enchanted Caesar. Augustus raised Agrippa (though of mean 
birth) to that height, as when he consulted with Maecenas about the 
marriage of his daughter Julia, Maecenas took the liberty to tell him 
that he must either marry his daughter to Agrippa or take away his 
life ; there was no third way, he had made him so great. With 
Tiberius Caesar, Sejanus had ascended to that height, as they two were 
termed and reckoned as a pair of friends. Tiberius in a letter to him 
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saith: "^^Haeo pro amicitilk nostra non occultavi;" and the whole 
Senate dedicated an altar to Friendship, as to a goddess, in respect of 
the great deamess of friendship between them two. The like or 
more was between Septimius Severus and Plautianus. For he forced 
his eldest son to marry the daughter of Plautianus, and would often 
maintain Plautianus in doing affronts to his son ; and did write also 
in a letter to the Senate by these words : " ^^I love the man so well, as 
I wish he may over-live me." Now if these princes had been aa a 
Trsyan or a Marcus Aurelius, a man might have thought that this 
had proceeded of an abundant goodness of nature ; but being men so 
wise, of such strength and severity of mind, and so extreme lovers of 
themselves as all these were, it proveth most plainly that they found 
their own felicity (though as great as ever happened to mortal men) 
but as an half peace, except they might have a friend to make it 
entire : and yet, which is more, they w^e princes that had wives, 
sons, nephews; and yet all these could not supply the comfort of 
friendship. 

^3 It is not to be forgotten what Commineus observeth of his first 
master, Duke Charles the Hardy, namely, that he would communicate 
his secrets with none, and least of all those secrets which troubled 
him most. Whereupon he goeth on and saith, that towards his latter 
time, "that closeness did impair and a little ^* perish his understand- 
ing." Surely Commineus might have made the same j udgment also, if 
it had pleased him, of his second master, Louis the Eleventh, whose 
closeness was indeed his tormentor. The parable of Pythagoras is 
tlark but true : " Cor ne edito " — " Eat not the heart." Certainly, if a 
man would give it a hard phrase, those that want friends to open them- 
selves unto, are cannibals of their own hearts. But one thing is most 
admirable (wherewith I will conclude this first fruit of friendship), 
which is, that this communicating of a man's self to his friend works 
two contrary effects ; for it redoubleth joys and cutteth griefs in 
halfs : for there is no man that imparteth his joys to hie friend, but 
he joyeth the more ; and no man that imparteth his griefs to his 
friend, but he grieveth the less. So that it is, in truth, of operation 
. upon a man's mind of like virtue as ^^the alchymists used to attribute 
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to their stone for man's body ; that it worketh all contrary effects, 
but still to the good and benefit of nature. But yet, ^^ without praying 
in fdd of alchymists, there is a manifest image of this in the ordinary 
course of nature : for in bodies union strengtheneth and cherisheth 
any natural action, and, on the other side, weakeneth and dulleth any 
violent impression ; and even so is it of minds. 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful and sovereign for the 
understanding, as the first is for the affections ; for friendship 
inaketh indeed a fair day in the affections from storm and tempests, 
but it maketh daylight in the understanding out of darkness and 
confusion of thoughts. Neither is this to be understood only of 
faithful counsel which a man receiveth from his friend ; but before 
you come to that, certain it is that whosoever hath his mind fraught 
with many thoughts, his wits and understanding do clarify and break 
up in the communicating and discoursing with another : he tosseth 
his thoughts more easily ; he marshalleth them more orderly ; he 
seeth how they look when they are turned into words ; finally, he 
waxeth wiser than himself, and that more by an hour's discourse than 
by a day*8 meditation. *^ It was well said by Themistocles to the king 
of Persia: "That speech was like cloth of ^® Arras opened and put abroad, 
whereby the imagery doth appear in figure ; whereas in thoughts 
they lie but as in packs." Neither is this second fruit of friend- 
ship, in opening the understanding, "restrained only to such friends 
as are able to give a man counsel : (they indeed are best), but even 
without that, a man learneth of himself, and bringeth his own thoughts 
to light, ^and whetteth his wits as against a stone, which itself cuts 
not. *^In a word, a man were better relate himself to a statue or 
picture, than to suffer his thought to pass in smother. 

Add now, to make this second fruit of friendship complete, that 
other point, which lieth more open and falleth within vulgar observa- 
tion ; which is, faithful counsel from a friend. Heraclitus saith well, 
in one of his enigmas : " *^Dry light is ever the best." And certain it 
is, that the light that a man receiveth by counsel from another is 
drier and purer than that which cometh from his own understanding 
and judgment, which is ever infused and drenched in his affections 

(U7) 5 
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and customs : so as there is as much difference between the counsel 
that a friend giveth and that a man giveth himself, as there is between 
the counsel of a friend and of a flatterer; for there is no such 
flatterer as is a man's self, and there is no such remedy against flattery 
of a man's self as the liberty of a friend Counsel is of two sorts ; 
the one concerning manners, the other concerning business. For the 
first, the best preservativ<e to keep the mind in health, is the faithful 
admooitioQ df a friend. The^caUing of a man's self to a strict account 
is a medicine sometimes too piercing and corrosive ; reading good 
books of morality is a little flat and dead ; observing our faults in 
others is sometimes unproper fer<)ur case ; but the best receipt (best, 
I say, to work and best to take) is the admonition of a friend It is 
a strange thing to behold what gross errors and extreme absurdities 
many (ee^peciaUy of the greater sort) do commit, for want of a frieQd 
to tell them of them, to the great damage both of their fame and 
fortune ; for, as St. James saith, they are as men "^that look some- 
times into a glass, and presently forget their own shape •and favour." 
As for business, a man may think, if he will, that two eyes see no 
more than one ; or that a gamester seeth always more than a looker- 
on ; or that a man in anger is as wise as he that hath said over the 
four and twenty letters ; or that a musket may be shot off as well 
upon the arm ^as upon a rest^ and such other ^'^fond and high imagi- 
nations, to think himself all in all ; but when all is done, the help of 
good counsel is that which setteth business straight. And if any 
man think that he will take counsel, but it shall be by pieces — asking 
counsel in one business of one man, and in another business of 
another man— it is well (that is to say, better, perhaps, than if he 
asked none at all) ; but he runneth two "dangers : one, that he shall 
not be faith^Uy counselled^ for it is a rare thing, except it be from a 
perfect and -entire friend, to have counsel given bat such as shall be 
bowed and crooked to some ends which he hath that ^veth it ; the 
other, that he shall have oounsel given hurtful and unsafe (though 
with good meaning), and mixed partly of mischief and partly of 
remedy ; even as if you would call a physician that, is thought good 
for the cure of the disease you complain of, but is unacquainted with 
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your body, and therefore may put you in way for a present cure, but 
overthroweth your health in some other kind, and so cure the disease 
and kill the patient. But a friend that is wholly acquainted with 
a man*s estate will beware, by furthering any present business, how 
he dasheth upon other inconvenience. And therefore rest not upon 
scattered counsels ; they will rather distract and mislead than settle 
and direct. 

After these two noble fruits of friendship (peace in the affections 
and support of the judgment), followeth the last fruit, which is like 
the pomegranate, full of many kernels ; I mean aid, and bearing a part 
in all actions and occasions. Here the best way to represent to life 
the manifold use of friendship, is to cast and see how many things 
there are which a man cannot do himself : and then it will appear 
that it was a sparing speech of the ancients to say '^ that a friend is 
another himself;" for that a friend is far more than himself. Men 
have their time, and die many times in desire of some things which 
they principally take to heart— ^^^ the bestowing of a child, the finish- 
ing of a work, or the like. If a man have a true friend, he may rest 
almost secure that the care of those things will continue after him. 
So that a man hath, as it were, two lives in his desires. A man hath 
a body, and that body is confined to a place : but where friendship 
is, all offices of life are, as it were, granted to him and his deputy ; 
for he may exercise them by his friend. How many things are 
there which a man cannot, with any face or comeliness, say or do 
himself ! A man can scarce allege his own merits with modesty, 
much less extol them ; a man cannot sometimes brook to supplicate 
or beg, and a number of the like : but all these things are graceful 
in a friend's mouth, which are blushing in a man's own. So, again, 
a man's person hath many proper relations, which he cannot put off. 
A man cannot speak to his son but as a father ; to his wife, but as a 
husband ; to his enemy, but upon terms ; whereas a friend may speak 
as the case requires, and not as it sorteth with the person. But to 
enumerate these things were endless. I have given the rule : where a 
man cannot fitly play his own part, if he have not a friend he may 
quit the stage. 
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THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEABNINQ. 

HOW THE FOLLIBS OF LEARNED MEN HAVE DISHONOURED 
LEARNING. 

Now I proceed to those errors and vanities which have intervened 
amongst the studies themselves of the learned, which is that which 
is principal and proper to the present argument ; wherein my pur- 
pose is, not to make a justification of the errors, but, by a ^censure 
and separation of the errors, to make a justification of that which 
is good and sound, and to deliver that from the aspersion of the 
other. For we see that it is the manner of men to scandalize and 
deprave that which ^retaineth the state and virtue, by taking advan- 
tage upon that which is corrupt and degenerate : as the heathens in 
the primitive Church used to ^blemish and taint the Christians with 
the faults and corruptions of heretics. But nevertheless I have no 
meaning at this time to make any exact animadversion of the errors 
and impediments in matters of learning, which are more secret and 
remote from vulgar opinion, but only to * speak unto such as do fall 
under or near unto a popular observation. ^ 

There be, therefore, chiefly three vanities in studies, whereby learn- 
ing hath been most traduced. For those things we do esteem vain 
which are either false or frivolous, those which either have no truth 
or no use : and those persons we esteem vain which are either cre- 
dulous or ^curious ; and curiosity is either in matter or words. So that 
in reason, as well as in experience, there fall out to be these three 
distempers, as I may term them, of learning : the first, fantaatical 
learning; the second, contentious learning; and the last, delicate 
learning ; vain imaginations, vain altercations, and vain affectations ; 
and with the last I will begin. Martin Luther, conducted no doubt 
by a higher providence, but ®in discourse of reason, finding what a 
^province he had undertaken against the Bishop of Rome and the 
degenerate traditions of the Church, and finding his own solitude, 
being no ways aided by the opinions of his own time, was enforced 
to awake all antiquity, and to call former times to his succour to 
make a party against the present time. So that the ancient authors, 
both in divinity and in ® humanity, which had long time slept in 
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libraries, began generally to be read and revolved. This, by conse- 
quence, did draw on a necessity of a more ^exquisite travail in the 
languages original, wherein those authors did write, for the better 
understanding of those authors, and the better advantage of press^ 
ing and applying their words. And thereof grew again a delight in 
their manner of style and phrase, and an admiration of that kind of 
writing : which was much furthered and precipitated by tlie enmity 
and opposition that the propounders of those primitive but seeming 
new opinions had against the *^ schoolmen ; who were generally of the 
contrary part, and whose writings were altogether in a different style 
and form ; taking liberty to coin and frame new terms of art to 
express their own sense, and to avoid circuit of speech, without 
regard to the pureness, pleasantness, and, ^.s I may call it, lawfulness 
of the phrase or word. And again, because of the great labour that 
then was with the people, (of whom the Pharisees were wont to say, 
" ^^Execrabilis ista turba, quae non novit legem,") for the winning and 
persuading of them, there grew of necessity in chief price and request 
eloquence and variety of discourse, as the fittest and forciblest access 
into the capacity of the vulgar sort. So that these four causes con- 
curring, the admiration of ancient authors, the hate of the school- 
men, the exact study of languages, and the eflScacy of preaching, did 
bring in an affectionate study of eloquence and ^^copie of speech, which 
then began to flourish. This grew speedily to an excess : for men 
began to hunt more after words than .matter ; more after the choice- 
ness of the phrase, and the round and clean composition of the sen- 
tence, and the sweet falling of the clauses, and the varying and 
illustration of their works with tropes and figures, than after the 
weight of matter, worth of subject, soundness of argument, life of 
invention or depth of judgment. Then grew the flowing and watery 
vein of ^^Osorius the Portugal bishop, to be in price. Then did 
Sturmius spend such infinite and curious pains upon Cicero the 
Orator, and Hermogenes the Rhetorician, besides his own books 
of Periods and Imitation, and the like. Then did Car of Cam- 
bridge, and Ascham, with their lectures and writings almost deify 
Cicero and Demosthenes, and allure all young men that were 
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studious unto that delicate and polished kind of learning. Then 
did Erasmus take occasion to make the scoffing Echo : "Decern annos 
consumpsi in legendo Cicerone;" and the Echo answei'ed in Greek, 
'* Ove Asine." Then grew the learning of the schoolmen to be utterly 
despised as barbarous. In sum, the whole inclination and bent of 
those times was rather towards copie than weight 

Here, therefore, is the first distemper of learning, when men study 
words and not matter ; whereof, though I have represented an ex- 
ample of late times, yet it hath been and will be " secundum majus et 
minus*' in all time. And how is it possible that this should have an 
operation to discredit learning, even with vulgar capacities, when 
they see learned men's works like the first letter of a patent, or 
^* limned book ; which though it hath large flourishes, yet is but a 
letter? It seems to me that "Pygmalion's frenzy is a good emblem 
ir; portraiture of this vanity ; for words are but the images of matter, 
and except they have life of reason and invention, to fall in love with 
them is all one 03 to fall in love with a picture. 

But yet notwithstanding it is a thing not hastily to be condemned, 
to clothe and adorn the obscurity even of philosophy itself with "sen- 
sible and plausible elocution; for hereof we have great examples 
in Xenophon, Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, and of Plato also in some 
decree. And hereof likewise there is great use : for surely, to the severe 
inquisition of truth and the deep progress into philosophy, it is some 
hinderance, because it is too early satisfactory to the mind of man,' 
and quencheth the desire of further search before we come to a just 
period ; but then if a man be to have any use of such knowledge 
in civil occasions, of conference, counsel, persuasion, discourse, or the 
like, then shall he find it prepared to his hands in those authors 
which write in that manner. But the excess of this is so justly 
contemptible, that as Hercules, when he saw the image of Adonis, 
Venus' minion, in a temple, said in disdain, "^'^Nil sacri es f so there 
is none of Hercules' followers in learning, that is, the more severe 
and laborious sort of inquirers into truth, but will despise those 
delicacies and affectations, as indeed capable of no divineness. And 
thus much of the first disease or distemper of learning. 
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The second which foUoweth is in nature worse than the former ; 
for as substance of matter is better than beauty bf words, so, con- 
trariwise, vain matter is worse than vain words : wherein it seemeth 
the reprehension of St. Paul was not only proper for those times, 
but prophetical for the times following ; and not only respective to 
divinity, but extensive to all knowledge : " ^**i)evita profanas vocum 
novitates, et oppositiones falsi nominis scientiae." For he assigneth 
two marks and badges of suspected and falsified science : the one, the 
novelty and strangeness of terms : the other, the strictness of posi- 
tions, which of necessity doth induce oppositions, and so questions 
and altercations. Surely, l&e as many substances in nature which are 
sold do putrefy and corrupt into worms, so it is the property of good 
and sound knowledge to putrefy and dissolve into a number of subtle, 
idle, unwholesome, and, as I may term them, ^'vermiculate questions, 
which have, indeed, a kind of ^quickness and life of spirit, but no 
soundness of matter or goodness of quality. This, kind of degenerate 
learning did chiefly reign amongst the schoolnji^i^ ;; who having sharp 
and strong witSj and abundance of leisure, apd; small variety of read- 
ing, but their wits beiijg shut up in the cells of a few authors, (chiefly 
Aristotle, their dictator,) as their persons were shut up in the cells of 
monasteries'and colleges, and knowing little history, either of nature 
or time, did out of no great quantity of matter and infinite ^^ agitation 
of wit spin out unto us those laborious webs of learning which are 
extant in their books. For the wit and mind of man, if it work 
upon matter, which is the contemplation of the creatures of God, 
worketh according to the stuff", and is limited thereby ; but if it work 
upon itself, as the spider worketh his web, then it is endless, and 
brings forth indeed cobwebs of learning, admirable (ox the fineness of 
thread and work, but of no substance or profit. 

This same unprofitable subtiity or curiosity is of two sorts ; either 
in the subject itself that they handle, when it is a fruitless specula- 
tion or controversy, (whereof there are no small number both in 
divinity and philosophy,) or in the manner or method of handling of 
*2a knowledge, which amongst them was this : upon every particular 
position or assertion to frame objections, and to those otflectiona 
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solutions ; which solutions were for the most part not confutations, 
but distinctions ; whereas indeed the strength of all sciences is as 
*3the strength of the old nian*s fagot, in the band. ' For the harmony 
of a science, supporting each part the other, is and ought to be the 
true and brief confutation and suppression of all the smaller sort of 
objections. But, on the other side, if you take out every axiom as 
the sticks of the fagot, one by one, you may quarrel with them, and 
bend them, and break them at your pleasure : so that, as was said of 
Seneca, "^ Verborum minutiis rerum frangit pondera ;" so a man may 
truly say of the schoolmen, ** ^ Quaestionum minutiis scicntiarum fran- 
gunt soliditatem." For were it not better for a man in a fair room 
to set up one great light, or branching candlestick of lights, than to 
go about with a small watob candle into every comer? And such 
is their method, that rests not so much upon evidence of truth proved 
by arguments, authorities, similitudes, examples, as upon particular 
confutations and solutions of every scruple, cavillation, and objec- 
tion ; breeding for the most part' one question as fast as it solveth 
another; even as in the former resemblance, when you carry the 
light into one corner, you darken the rest. So that the fable and fiction 
of Scylla seemeth to be a lively image of this kind of philosophy or 
knowledge ; which was transformed into a comely virgin for the upper 
parts; but then "^Candida succinctam latrantibus inguina monstris :" 
so the generalities of the schoolmen are for a while good and pro- 
portionable ; but then, when you descend into their distinctions and 
decisions, instead of a fruitful womb for the use and benefit of 
man's life, they end in monstrous altercations and barking questions. 
So as it is not possible but this quality of knowledge must fall under 
popular contempt, the people being apt to contemn truth upon 
occasion of controversies and altercations, and to think they are ajl 
out of their way which never meet; and when they see such 
digladiation about subtilties, and matters of no use or moment, they 
easily fall upon that judgment of Dionysius of Syracuse: "^ry^rba 
ista sunt senum otiosorum.'* 

Notwithstanding, certain it is that if those schoolmen to their 
great thirst of truth and unwearied travail of wit had joined variety 
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and universality of reading -and contemplation, they had proved excel- 
lent lights, to the great advancement of all learning and knowledge ; 
but as they are, they are ^ great undertakers indeed, and fierce with 
dark keeping : but as in the inquiry of the divine truth, their pride 
inclined to leave the oracle of God's word, and to vanish in the 
mixture of their own inventions; so in the ^inquisition of nature, 
they ever left the oracle of God*s works, and adored the deceiving 
and deformed images which the unequal mirror of their own minds, 
or a few received authors or principles, did represent unto them. 
And thus much for the second disease of learning. 

For the third vice or disease of learning, which concerneth deceit 
or untruth, it is ^ of all the rest the foulest; as that which doth 
destroy the ea^ntial form of knowledge, which is nothing but a 
representation of truth ; ^^ for the truth of being and the truth of know- 
ing are one, differing no more than the direct beam and the beam 
reflected. This vice, therefore, brancheth itself into two sorts ; de- 
light in deceiving, and aptness to be deceived ; imposture and cre- 
dulity : which, although they appear to be of a diverse nature, the 
one seeming to proceed of cunning and the other of simplicity, yet 
certainly they do for the most part concur : for, as the verse noteth, 

M »2 Percootatorem ftigito, nam gamilus idem est,*'— 

an inquisitive man is a prattler ; so, upon the h'ke reason, a credulous 
man is a deceiver : as we see it in ^fame, that he that will easily 
believe rumours, will as easily augment rumours, and add somewhat 
to them of his own ; which Tacitus wisely noteth, when he saith, 
" 3*Fingimt simul creduntque :" so great an aflfinity hath fiction and 
belief. 

This facility of credit and accepting or admitting things weakly 
authorized or warranted, is of two kinds, according to the subject : 
for it is either a belief of history, or, as the lawyers speak, matter of 
fact ; or else of matter of art and opinion. As to the former, we see 
the experience and inconvenience of this error in ecclesiastical his- 
tory; which hath too easily received and registered reports and nar- 
rations of miracles wrought by martyrs, hermits, or monks of the 
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desert, and other holjrmen, and- their relics, shdnes, chapels, and 
images r which, though they had a passage for a time, by the ignor- 
ance o(' the people, the superstitions simplicity of some, and the 
politic toleration of others holding them but as divine poesies, yet 
after a period of time, when the mist began to clear up, they grew to 
be esteemed but as old wives' fables, impostures of- the clergy, illu- 
sions of spirits, and badges of Antichrist, to the- great scandal and 
detriment of religkm. 

So in natural history, we see there hath not been that choice and 
judgment used as ought to have been ; as may appear in the writings 
of Plinius, Gardanus, Albertus, and divers of the Arabians, being 
fraught with much fabulous matter^ a great part not only untried, 
but notoriously untrue, to the great derogation of the credit of natu- 
ral philosophy with the grave and sober kind of wits: wherein the 
wisdom and integrity of Aristotle is worthy to be observed ; that 
having made- so diligent and exquisite a history of living creatures, 
hath mingled it sparingly with any vain or feigned matter; and yet, 
^on the other sake, hath cast all prodigious narrations, which he 
thought worthy the recording, into one book : excellently discerning 
that matter of manifest truth (such whereupon observation and rule 
were to be built) was not to be mingled or weakened with matter of 
doubtful credit ; and yet again, that rarities and reports that seem 
incredible are not to be suppressed or denied to the memory of men. 

And as for the facility of credit which is yielded to arts and 
opinions, it is likewise of two kinds ; either when too much belief 
is attributed to the arts themselves, or to certain authors in any- 
art. The sciences themselves which have had better intelligence 
and confederacy with the imagination of man than with his reason, 
are three in number; astrology, natural magic, and alchymy: of 
which sciences, nevertheless, the ends or pretences arc noble. For 
astrology ^pretendeth to discover that correspondence or concatena- 
tion which is between the superior globe and the inferior : natural 
magic pretendeth to call and ^^ reduce natural philosophy from variety 
of speculations to the magnitude of works : and alchymy pretendeth 
to make separation of all the unlike parts of bodies which in mixtures 
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of nature are incorporate. But the derivations and prosecutions to 
these ends, both in the theories and in the practices, are full of error 
and vanity ; which the great professors themselves have sought to 
veil over and conceal by enigmatical writings, and referring them- 
selves to auricular traditions and such other devices, to save the 
credit of impostures. And yet surely to alchymy this right is due, 
that it may be compared to the husbandman whereof Aesop makes 
the fable; that, when he died, told his sons that he had left unto 
them gold buried under gi-ound in his vineyard ; and they digged over 
all the ground, and gold they found none ; but by reason of their 
stirring and digging the mould about the roots of their vines, they 
had a great vintage the year following : so, assuredly, the search and 
stir to make gold hath brought to light a great number of good and 
fruitful inventions and experiments, as well for the disclosing of 
nature as for the use of man*s life. 

And as for the overmuch credit that hath been given unto authors 
in sciences, in making them dictators, that their words should stand, 
and not counsels to give advice ; the damage is infinite that sciences 
have received thereby, as the principal cause that hath kept them 
low at a stay without growth or advancement. For hence it hath 
come, that in arts mechanical the first deviser comes shortest, and 
time addeth and perfecteth ; but in sciences the first author goeth 
furthest, and time ^leeseth and corrupteth. So we see, artillery, sail- 
ing, printing, and the like, were ^grossly managed at the first, and by 
time accommodated and refined : but contrariwise, the philosophies 
and sciences of Aristotle, Plato, Democritus, Hippocrates, Euclides, 
Archimedes, of most vigour at the first, and by time degenerate and 
imbased : whereof the reason is no other, but that in the former many 
wits and industries have contributed in one ; and in the latter many 
wits and industries have been spent about the wit of some one, whom 
many times they have rather depraved than illustrated. For as 
water wiU not ascend higher than the level of the first spring-head 
from whence it descendeth, so knowledge derived from Aristotle, and 
exempted from liberty of examination, will not rise again higher than 
the knowledge of Aristotle. And therefore although the position be 
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good, "*<^Oportet discentem credere," yet it must be coupled with this, 
" *^ Oportet edoctum judicare ;" for disciples do owe unto masters only 
a temporary belief and a suspension of their own judgment until they 
be fully instructed, and not an absolute resignation or perpetual 
captivity : and therefore, to conclude this point, I will say no more, 
but so let great authors have their due, as Time, which is the author 
of authors, be not deprived of his due, which is, further and further 
to discover truth. 

THE WISDOM AlTD GEVIUS OF THE AHCIEITTS. 
PAN, OR NATURE, EXPLAINED OF NAXURAX PHILOSOPHY. 

The ancients have, with great exactness, delineated universal 
nature under the person of Pan. They leave his origin doubtful ; 
some asserting him the son of Mercury, and others the common off- 
spring of all Penelope's suitors. The latter supposition doubtless 
occasioned some later rivals to entitle this ancient fable Penelope : a 
thing frequently practised when the earlier relations are applied to 
more modem characters and persons, though sometimes with great 
absurdity and ignorance, as in the present case ; for Pan wsts one of 
the ancientest gods, and long before the time of Ulysses ; besides, 
Penelope was venerated by antiquity for her matronal chastity. 
A third sort will have him the issue of Jupiter and Hybris; that ia\ 
Reproach. But whatever his origin was, the Destinies are ^allowed 
his sisters. 

He is described by antiquity with pyramidal horns reaching up to 
heaven, a rough and shaggy body, a very long beard of a biform 
figure, human above, half brute below, ending in goats' feet His 
arms, or ensigns of power, are, a pipe in his left hand, composed of 
seven reeds ; in his right a crook : and he wore for his mantle a 
leopard's skin. 

His attributes and titles were the god of hunters, shepherds, and 
all the rural inhabitants ; president of the mountains ; and, after 
Mercury, the next messenger of the gods. He was also held the 
leader and ruler of the nymphs, who continually danced and frisked 
about him, attended with the satyrs and their elders, the 'silenL 
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He had also the power of striking terrors, especially such as were 
vain and superstitious ; whence they came to be called panic 
terrors. 

Few actions are recorded of him, only a principal one is, that he 
challenged Cupid at wrestling, and was worsted. He also ^catched 
the giant Typhon in a net, and held him fast. They relate further 
of him, that when Ceres, growing disconsolate for the rape of Pro- 
serpine, hid herself, and all the gods took the utmost pains to find 
her, by going out different ways for that purpose, Pan only had the 
good fortune to meet her, as he was hunting, and discovered her to 
the rest. He likewise had the assurance to rival Apollo in music ; 
and in the judgment of Midas was preferred ; but the judge had,, 
though with great privacy and secrecy, a pair of ass's ears fastened 
on him for his sentence. 

There is very little said of his amours ; which may seem strange 
among such a multitude of gods, so profusely amorous. He is only- 
reported to have been very fond of Echo, who was also esteemed his 
wife ; and one nymph more, called Syrinx, with the love of whom 
Gupid inflamed him for his insolent challenge ; so he is reported onco 
to have solicited the moon to accompany him apart into the deep 
woods. 

Lastly, Pan had no descendant ; which also is a wonder, when the 
male gods were so extremely prolific ; only he was the reputed father 
of a servant-girl called lambe, who used to divert strangers with her 
ridiculous prattling stories. 

This fable is, perhaps, the noblest of all antiquity, and pregnant 
with the mysteries and secrets of nature. Pan, as the name imports, 
represents the universe, about whose origin there are two opinions, 
viz., that it either sprung from Mercury, that is, the Divine Word, 
according to the Scriptures and philosophical divines, or from the 
* confused seeds of things. For they who allow only one beginning of 
all things, either ascribe it to God, or, if they suppose a material 
beginning, acknowledge it to be various in its powers ; so that the 
whole dispute comes to these points, viz., either that Nature pro- 
ceeds from Mercury, or from Penelope and all her suitors. 
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The third origin of Pan seems borrowed by the Greeks from the 
Hebrew mysteries, either by means of the Egyptians or otherwise ; 
for it relates to the state of the world, not in its first creation, but as 
made subject to death and corruption after the fall ; and in this 
state it was and remains, the offspring of God and Sin, or Jupiter 
and Reproach. . And therefore these three several accounts of Pan's 
birth may seem true, if duly distinguished in respect of things and 
times. For this Pan, or the universal nature of things which we 
view and contemplate, had its origin from the Divine Word and con- 
fused matter, first created by God himself, with the subsequent 
introduction of sin, and consequently corruption. 

The Destinies, or the natures and fates of things, are justly made 
Pan's sisters, as the chain of natural causes links together the rise, 
duration, and corruption ; the exaltation, degeneration, and work- 
ings ; the processes, the effects, and changes, of all that can any way 
.happen to things. 

Horns are given him, broad at the roots, but narrow and sharp at 
the top, because the nature of all things seems pyramidal ; for in- 
dividuals are infinite, but being poUected into a variety of species, 
they rise up into kinds, and these again ascend, and are contracted 
into generals, till at length nature may seem collected to a point. 
And no wonder if Pan's horns reach to the heavens, since the sub- 
limities of nature, or abstract ideas, reach in a manner to things 
divine ; for there is a short and ready passage from metaphysics to 
natural theology. 

Pan's body, or the body of nature, is, with great propriety and 
elegance, painted shaggy and hairy, as representing the rays of 
things ; for rays are as the hair or fieece of nature, and more or less 
woru by all bodies. This evidently appears in vision, and in all 
effects or operations at a distance ; for whatever operates thus may 
be properly said to emit rays. But particularly the beard of Pan is 
exceeding long, because the rays of the celestial bodies penetrate, and 
act to a prodigious distance, and have descended into the interior of 
the earth so far as to change its surface ; and the sun himself, when 
clouded on its upper part, appears to the eye bearded. 
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Again, the body of nature is justly described bifosm, becaiise of the 
difierence between its superior and inferior parts ; as the former, for 
their beauty, regularity of ipotion, and influence over the earth, 
may be properly represented by the human figure ; and the latter, 
because of their disorder, irregularity, and subjection to the celestial 
bodies, are by the brutal. This biform figure also represents the 
participation of one species with another ; for there appear to be no 
simple natures, but all participate or consist of two : thus man has 
somewhat of the brute, the brute somewhat of the plant,' the plant 
somewhat of the mineral ; so that all natural bodies have really two 
faces, or consist of a superior and an inferior species. 

There lies a curious allegory in the making of Pan goat-footed, on 
account of the motion of ascent which the terrestrial bodies have 
towards the air and heavens^ for the goat is a clambering creature, 
that delights in climbing up rocks and precipices ; and in the same 
manner the matters destined to this lower globe strongly affect to rise 
upwards, as appecurs from the clouds and meteors. 

Fan's arms, or the ensigns he bears in his hands, are of two kinds ; 
the one an emblem of harmony, the other of empire. His pipe, 
composed of seven reeds, plainly denotes the consent and harmony, 
or the concords and discords of things, produced by ^the motion of 
the seven planets. His crook also contains a fine representation of 
the ways of nature, which are partly straight and partly crooked : 
thus the stalf, having an extraordinary bend towards the top, denotes 
that the works of Divine Providence are generally brought about by 
remote means, or in a circuit, as if somewhat else were intended 
rather than the effect produced ; as in the sending of Joseph into 
Egypt, &c. So likewise in human government, they who sit at the 
helm manage and wind the people more successfully by pretext and 
obli(|ue courses, than they could by such as are direct and straight ; 
so that, in effect,. all sceptres are crooked at the top. 

Pan's mantle, or clothing, is with great ingenuity made of a leopard's 
skin, because of the spots it has ; for in like manner the heavens are 
sprinkled with stars, the sea with islands, the earth with flowers, and 
almost each particular thing is variegated, or wears a mottled coat. 
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The office of Pan could not be more livelily expressed than by- 
making him the god of hunters ; for every natural action, every 
motion and process, is no other than a chase : thus arts and sciences 
hunt out their works, and human schemes and counsels their several 
ends ; and all living creatures either hunt out their aliment, pursue 
their prey, or seek their pleasures, and this in a skilful and sagacious 
manner. He is also styled the god of the rural inhabitants, because 
men in this situation live more according to nature than they do in 
cities and courts, where nature is so corrupted with eflfeminate arts 
that the saying of the poet may be verified— 

" " pars minima est ipsa puella suL** 

He is likewise particularly styled president of the mountains, be- 
cause in mountains and lofty places the nature of things lies more 
open and exposed to the eye and the understanding. 

In his being called the messenger of the gods, next after Mercury, 
lies a divine allegory, as next after the Word of €k)d, the image of 
the world is the herald of the divine power and wisdom, according 
to the expression of the psalmist : " The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament sheweth his handywork.** 

Pan is delighted with the company of the nymphs ; that is, the 
souls of all living creatures are the delight of the world : and'he is 
properly called their governor, because each of them follows its own 
nature as a leader, and all dance about their own respective rings, 
with infinite variety and never-ceasing motion. And with these 
continually join the satyrs and sileni ; that is, youth and age : for 
all things have a kind of young, cheerful, and dancing time ; and 
again their time of slowness, tottering, and creeping. And whoever, 
in a true light, considers the motions and endeavours of both these 
ages, like another Democritus, will perhaps find them as odd and 
strange as the gesticulations and antic motions of the satyrs and 
sileni. 

The power he had of striking terrors contains a very sensible doc- 
trine ; for nature has implanted fear in all living creatures, as well 
to keep them from risking their lives, as to guard against injuries 
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and violence ; and yet this nature or passion keeps not its bounds, 
but with just and profitable fears always mixes such as are vain and 
senseless ; so that all things, if we could see their insides, would 
appear full of panic terrora Thus mankind, particularly the vulgar, 
labour under a high degree of superstition, which is nothing more 
than a panic dread that principally reigns in unsettled and trouble- 
some times. 

The presumption of Pan in ehallengiog Cupid to the conflict, 
denotes that matter has an appetite and tendency to a dissolution of 
the world, and falling back to its first chaos again> unless this de- 
pravity and inclination -were restrained and subdued by a more 
powerM concord and. agreement of things, properly expressed by 
Love or Cupid ; it is therefore well for mankind, and the state of all 
things, that Pan was thrown and conquered in the struggle. 

His catching and detaining Typhon in the net receives a similar 
explanation ; for whatever vast and unusual swells (which the word 
typhon signifies) may sometimes be raised in nature, as in the sea, 
the clouds, the earth, or the like, yet nature catches, entangles, and 
holds all such outrages and insurrections in her inextricable net, 
wove as it were of adamant. 

That part of the fable which attributes the discovery of lost Ceres 
to Pan whilst he was hunting — a happiness denied the other gods, 
though they diligently and expressly sought her— contains an ex- 
ceeding just and prudent admonition ; viz., that we are not to 
expect the discovery of things useful in common life, as that of corn, 
denoted by Ceres, from abstract philosophies, as if these were the 
gods of the first order, — no, not though we used our utmost en- 
deavours this way, — but only from Pan ; that is, ^a sagacious experi- 
ence and general knowledge of nature, which is often found, even by 
accident, to stumble upon such discoveries whilst the pursuit was 
directed another way. 

The event of his contending with Apollo in music affords us a 
useful instniction, that may help to humble the human reason and 
judgment, which is too apt to boast and glory in itself. There seem 
to be two kinds of harmony — the one of Divine Providence, the 
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other of human reason ; but the government of the world, the 
administration of its affairs, and the more secret divine judgments, 
sound harsh and dissonant to human ears or human judgment ; and 
tiiough this ignorance be justly rewarded with asses' ears, yet they 
are put on and worn, not openly, but with great secrecy, nor is the 
deformity of the thing seen or observed by the vulgar. 

We must not find it strange if no amours are related of Pan 
besides his marriage with Echo ; for nature enjoys itself, and in itself 
all other things. He that loves desires eiyoyment, but in profusion 
there is no room for desire ; and therefore Pan, remaining content 
with himself, has no passion unless it be for discourse : which is well 
shadowed out by Echo or talk; or, when it is more accurate, by 
Syrinx or writing. But Echo makes a most excellent wife for Pan, 
as being no other than genuine philosophy, which faithfully repeats 
his words, or only transcribes exactly as nature dictates ; thus re- 
presenting the true image and reflection of the world without adding 
a tittle. 

It tends also to the support and perfection of Pan or nature to be 
without offspring ; for the world generates in its parts, and not in 
the way of a whole, as wanting a body external to itself wherewith 
to generate. 

Lastly : for the supposed or spurious prattling daughter of Pan, it 
is an excellent addition to the fable, and aptly represents the talkative 
philosophies that have at all times been stirring, and filled the world 
with idle tales, being ever barren, empty, and servile ; though some- 
times, indeed, diverting and entertaining, and sometimes again 
troublesome and importunate. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Sib Waltxk Ralsgh^ the yotiiiger son of a Devonshire Sqnire of small fortone 
but ancient lineage, was born in 1552. At the age of fifteen he became a Com- 
moner of Oriel College, Oxford, where he resided two or three years, bnl left 
the University without taking a degree. In the year 1669 he went to France, 
having enlisted in a com|)any of gentlemen volunteers raised by bis kinsman, 
Henry Champernon, to aid the French Protestants in their resistasoe to the 
persecntion of the League. 

He himself has left it on record that he was present at the disastrous battle 
of Moncontour ; and it is probable that he was in Paris during the Bartholomew 
massacre, and very possibly found shelter, like Sir F. Sidney, in the house of 
the English Ambassador. 

After a very short sojourn in England, he took service under the Prince of 
Orange ; and, like so many other gallant Englishmen of the time, aided in the 
_ struggle of the Netherlanders against the intolerable tyranny of Spain. 

In 1580 we find him serving in Ireland under Lord Grey de Wilton and the 
Earl of Ormond ; and it was during bis stay in that country that he became inti- 
mate with the poet Spenser, to whose genius he has done homage in a beautiful 
sonnet, called A Vision upon the Faerie Queene, On his return to England 
he was introduced at Court, probably by the Earl of Leicester, and very soon 
attracted to himself the favourable regard of Elizabeth, always prompt to do 
honour to heroism, genins, varied accomplishments, and a gallant bearing. The 
story of Ralegh spreading his cloak over a muddy spot in the Queen's path is 
well known, and is sufficiently characteristic of him to carry with it every 
appearance of truth. 

Shortly afterward he turned his attention to maritime discovery and coloniza- 
tion. Under letters patent from the Queen he fitted out an expedition, and 
made more than one attempt to plant a settlement in Virginia. He also 
associated himself with his half-brother. Sir Adrian Gilbert, in an enterprise for 
the discovery of a north-west passage. 
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He bore his part in the preparations made to give a meet reception to the 
Inyincible Armada^ and was afterwards engaged in several expeditions against 
the Spaniards; amongst others, in that against Cadiz under the command of the 
Earl of Essex. 

Once or twice his Conrt-faTour suffered a partial eclipse ; and there is reason 
to think that the Earl of Essex exerted his influence with the Queen to his 
disadvantage. 

The accession of James 1., however, was fatal to all his hopes of honour or 
advancement. James was from the first prejudiced against him, and the ill 
offices of the Secretary, Cecil, made these prejudices still stronger. 

He was accused of entering into correspondence with Spain, and of conspiring 
in a plot with Lord Cobhara and others to destroy the King and his progeny, and 
to put the Lady Arabella Stuart on the throne. He was broaght to trial in 1603. 
The trial b especially remarkable for the rude and brutal behaviour manifested 
towards &alegh by the Attorney-General, Sir Edward Coke, and for the shame- 
less way in which the evidence and arguments of the accused were suppressed or 
Bet aside. In spite of a most spirited and ekquent defence, Ralegh was found 
guilty, and condemned to death. The sentence was not, however, immediately 
carried out. Balegh was removed to the Tower, and continued a State-prisoner 
for nearly thirteen years. At the end of this time he made suit to be permitted 
to conduct an expedition to Guiana, which, twenty years before, he had himself 
discovered and taken possession of in the name of the Queen of England. His 
application was successful ; but the expedition, unhappily, proved a failure, and 
on his return he was again arrested and brought to the scaffold. There can be no 
doubt that the appointment of Ralegh to the command of the expedition was a 
condoning of the charges before alleged against him, and on which he had been 
condemned. But the mean and cowardly King was anxious to propitiate Spain, 
and Balegh was the sacrifice demanded by the Spanish Ambassador, as the 
condition of amity and alliance. Thus perished, in 1618, one of the noblest 
Englishmen that "ever lived in the tide of times;" the last of that grand 
fellowship of Elisabethan Admirals whose prowess stru^L such deadly blows at 
the representatives and champions of Popery and Despotism. 

WORKS. 

Sir Walter Balegh is entitled to no mean place amoi^ the minor poets of his 
age. His poetry consists of sonnets and short lyrical pieces. It is occasionally 
deformed by the conceits and extravagances characteristic of the time, but 
nerertheless abounds with elevated thought and earnest feeling. The language 
is correct and refined, and the verse often flows with smoothness and graceful 
ease. 

It is, however, as a prose writer that Balegh is most eminent, and his great 
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work, on which his fame may well be permitted to rest, is his History of the 
World, The first x>art only was ever written, bringing the narrative down to 
the conquest of the Macedonian kingdom by the Romans. The design, indeed, 
was from the first too extensive for the opportunities and powers of a single 
writer, however endowed with learning or favoured with leisure ; and we cannot 
but wonder that Rtilegh, whose life was so active and so full of adventure, 
should ever have found time to accumulate the stores of information which are 
exhibited in his noble work. It is to be regretted, also, that so much of the 
work is taken up with Jewish records and rabbinical traditions ; for it necessarily 
follows that a good deal of the matter is either already narrated with every 
advantage of style and Authenticity in the books of the Old Testament, or is 
unworthy of being narrated at ail. That part of the History, however, which 
refers to Greece and Borne is entitled to high praise. It does not, indeed, 
in its investigations and positions, come up to the standard of modern historical 
criticism ; but it abundantly exhibits the marks of research, scholarship, large 
views, knowledge of human nature, and a statesman-like insight into public 
a£fairs. Indeed it is the thought and spirit which pervade it, that gi^e its special 
merit to the History of the World, It is such a work as could only have been 
written by one who was at once scholar, soldier, politician, and man of tlie 
world. It abounds with wise and profound reflections. It is full of the 
gatherings of observation and "old experience." It is a treasure-house of 
political axioms and moral apothegms. It is bold, manly, independent, and 
yet elevated and reverential in tone. It begins with a devout recognition of an 
all-controlling Providence; and it closes with a sublime apostrophe to that 
"eloquent, just, and mighty Death," who is the arbiter of all earthly things. 

The style, again, is worthy of the sentiments. No better, more racy, or more 
vigorous English is to be found. If it has not the neatness and the grace of 
Addison's prose, it has ten times the strength. It is Saxon, pointed, idiomatic 
There is just enough of the flavour of the olden time about it to give it an 
irregular and venerable character, like an old Gothic interior. It abounds with 
terse phrases and picturesque turns of expression ; and its direct and manly strain 
is warmed with the colours of a bright imaginatioUi It is, in short, the style 
that seems most naturally to belong to the chivalrous, romantic, adventurous, 
and yet practical "age of Elizabeth." 

Besides the History of the World, Ralegh left behind him several miscel- 
laneouB treatises in prose. Amongst these is an account of his voyage in search 
of Guiana, dedicated to the Lord Admiral and to Cecil ; and a tract characterized 
by much practical wisdom, entitled, Instruction to his Son and to Posterity, 
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EXTRACT. 

THE HISTO&T OF THE WOELD. 

THE FLOUBISHINO ESTATE OF THEBES. 

SECTION I. 

IIow Thebes and Athens joined together against Sparta— How the Athenians made peace 
for themselves and others^ out of which the Thebans were excluded— The battle uf 
Leuctra, and beginning^ of the Theban greatness. 

The Lacedaemonians were men of great resolution, and of much 
gravity in all their proceedings ; but one dishonourable rule they held, 
that ^all respects withstanding the commodity of Sparta were to be 
neglected : the practice of which doctrine, even by the best and 
wisest of them, did greatly blemish that estate ; but when it was put 
in execution by insufficient, over-weening men, it seldom failed to 
bring upon them, instead of profit unjustly expected, both shame and 
loss. And so it befell them in these enterprises of Phoebidas upon 
the castle of Thebes, and Sphodrias upon the Piraeus ; for howsoever 
Agesilaus did spoil the country about Thebes, in which he spent two 
summers, yet the diligence of the Thebans repaired all, who by the 
good success of some attempts grew stronger than they were at the 
first. 

The Athenians likewise began to look abroad, sailing to the isle of 
porcyra, where they ordered things at their pleasure, and, having iu 
some fights at sea prevailed, began, as in the Peloponnesian war, to 
surround Peloponnesus with a navy; ^ afflicting so the Lacedaemonians, 
that had not the Thebans by their insolency wearied their friends, 
and caused them to seek for peace, it had been very likely that the 
course of this war should have soon come to a good end ; which, 
nevertheless, being prosecuted by the Thebans (who opposed at once 
both these two great 'estates) left the city of Sparta as much dejected 
as the beginning found it proud and tyrannous. But the Athenians 
perceiving how Thebes encroached every day upon her weak neigh- 
bours, not sparing such as had been dependants upon Athens, and 
finding themselves, whilst engaged in such a war, unable to relieve 
their complaining friends, resolved to settle the affairs of Greece, by 
renewing that form of peace which Antalcidas had brought from the 
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Persian. Wherefore they sent messengers to Thebes, peremptorily- 
signifying that it was their intent to finish the war : to which pur- 
pose they willed the Thebans to send ambassadors along with them 
to Sparta ; who readily condescended, fearing otherwise that they 
should be left out of the treaty of peace ; which came to pass, being 
so wrought by the courageous wisdom of Epaminondas; who under- 
stood far better than his countrymen what was to be feared or 
hoped. In this treaty the Lacedaemonians and Athenians did soon 
agree ; but when the Thebans offered to swear to the articles in the 
name of the Boeotians, Agesilaus required them to swear in their own 
name, and to leave the Boeotians free, whom they had lately reduced 
under their obedience. Whereunto Epaminondas made answer, that 
the city of Sparta should give example to Thebes, by setting the 
Laconians free ; for that the signiory of Boeotia did by as good right 
appertain to the Thebans as that of Laconia to the Spartans. This 
was well and truly spoken, but was heard with no patience; for 
Agesilaus bearing a vehement hatred unto those of Thebes, by whom 
lie was drawn back out of Asia into Greece, and disappointed of all 
the glory which he had hoped to achieve by the Persian war, did 
now passionately urge that point of setting the Boeotians at liberty, 
and finding it as obstinately refused, he dashed the name of the 
Thebans out of the league. At the same time Cleombrotus, the 
other king of Sparta, lay in Phocis, who received command from the 
governors of Sparta forthwith to enter upon the land of the Thebans 
with all his power ; which he did, and was there slain at Leuctra, 
and with him the flower of his army. This battle of Leuctra being 
one of the most famous that ever were fought between the Greeks, 
was not so notable for any circumstance foregoing it, or for the 
managing of the fight itself, as for the death of the king, and many 
citizens of Sparta ; but especially, for that after this battle (between 
which and the conclusion of the general peace there passed but 
twenty days) the Lacedaemonians were never able to recover the 
strength and reputation which had formerly made them redoubted 
far and near ; whereas, contrariwise, the Thebans, whose greatest 
ambition had in former times confined itself unto the little region of 
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Boeotia, did now oegin to undertake the leading and command of 
many people and estates, in such wise that soon after they brought 
an army of threescore and ten thousand strong unto the gates of 
Sparta. So much do the afflictions of an hard war valiantly endured 
advance the affairs of the distressed, and guide them into the way of 
conquest by stiffening that resolution with a manly temper, which 
wealth and ease had, through luxury, recklessness, and many other 
vices or vanities, made rusty and effeminate 

SECTION II. 

How th« Athenians took upon tliem to maintain the peace of Greeee—Neir troubles hence 
aiising, Epaminondas inradeih and wasteth the territory of Lacedaemoa. 

The Athenians refusing to take advantage of this overthrow fallen 
upon their old enemies and new confederates the Lacedaemonians, did 
nevertheless finally give them to understand that their dominion 
was expired, and therefore their pride might well be laid away. 
For, taking upon themselves the maintenance of the peace lately 
concluded, which Agesilaus (perhaps of purpose to make benefit of 
quarrels that might arise) had left unperfect, they assembled the 
deputies of all the estates confederated at Athens ; where the general 
liberty of all t6wns, as well small as great, was ratified, under the 
style of the Athenians and their associates. Hereupon began fresh 
^garboils. The Mantineans claiming power by this decree to order 
their affairs at their own pleasure, did, as it were, in despite of the 
Spartans, who had enforced them to raise their town, re-edify it, and 
ally themselves with such of the Arcadians as stood worst affected 
to Sparta. The Arcadians, a strong nation, consisting of many cities, 
were distracted with factions ; some desiring to hold good correspond- 
ence with the Lacedaemonians, some to weaken and keep them low, - 
yet all pretending other ends. The Lacedaemonians durst not give 
^impeachment to the Mantineans, nor take upon them to correct their 
ill-willers among the Arcadians, till such time as the factions broke 
out into violence, and each part called in foreign help. Then was 
an army sent from Sparta, as it were in defence of the people of 
Tegea, against the Mantineans, but indeed against them both. 
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Ageflilaus had the leading of it, but effected nothiDg. The Thebans 
had by this time subdued the Phocians, and were become head of the 
Locrians, Acarnians, Euboeans, and many others ; with the power of 
which countries they entered the Peloponnesus in favour of th& 
Arcadians, who had, upon expectation of their coming, abstained 
from giving battle to Agesilaus. The army of the Spartans being 
dismissed, and Epaminondas joined with the Arcadians, the region 
of Laconia was invaded and spoiled : a thing so strange, that no 
oracle could have found belief if any had foretold it Almost six 
hnndred years were spent since the Dorians, under the posterity of 
Hercules, had seized upon Laconia, in all which time the sound of 
an enemy's trumpet was not heard in that country : ten years were 
not fiilly past since all Greece was at the devotion of the Spartans ; 
but now the r^ion which neither Xerxes with his huge army could 
once look upon, nor the mighty forces of Athens and other enemy-states 
had dared to set foot on, saving by stealth, was all on a light fire, 
the very smoke whereof the women of Sparta were ashamed to be- 
hold. All which indignity notwithstanding, the Lacedaemonians did 
not issue out of Sparta to fight, but sought how to preserve the town, 
setting at liberty as many of their Helots or slaves as were willing 
to bear arms in defence of the state, and somewhat pitifully entreated 
the Athenians to give them succour. From Corinth and some towns 
of Peloponnesus they received speedy assistance ; the Athenians 
came forward more slowly, so that Epaminondas retunied without 
Imttle, having rebuilt the city of Messene, and peopled it anew by 
calling home the ancient inhabitants, whom the Lacedaemonians 
many ages before had chased away into other countries, possessing 
their territories themselves. 

SECTION ni. 

The composition between Athens and Sparta for command In war af;alnst the Thebnns; 
wlio aeain invade and spoil Feloponnesos— 'llie unfortttnate presumption of the 
Arcadiana 

This journey therefore utterly ^defaced the reputation of the 
Spartans, in such wise that they did no longer demand the conduct 
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of the army which was to be raised, nor any manner of precedence ; 
but sending ambassadors from Sparta, and from all the cities which 
held league with it, unto Athens, they offered to yield the admiralty 
to the Athenians, requesting that they themselves might be generals 
by land. This had been a composition well agreeing with the situa- 
tion and quality of these two cities ; but it was rejected, because the 
mariners and others that were to be employed at sea were men of 
no mark or estimation, in regard of those companies of horse and 
foot whereof the land army was compounded, who, being all gentle- 
men or citizens of Athens, were to have served under the Lacedae- 
monians. Wherefore it was agreed that the authority should be 
divided by time, the Athenians ruling five days, the Lacedaemonians 
other five, and so successively that each of them should have com- 
mand of all, both by land and sea. It is manifest that in this 
conclusion vain ambition was more regarded than the common profit, 
which must of necessity be very slowly advanced, where consultation, 
resolution, and performance are so often to change hands. This 
appeared by a second invasion of Peloponnesus, wherein the Thebans 
found their enemies so unable to ^impeach them, that having fortified 
the isthmus from sea to sea, as in former times they had done against 
Xerxes, they were driven out of their strength by Epaminondas, 
who foraged the country without resistance. But as the articles of 
this league between Athens and Sparta did, by dividing the conduct 
in such manner, ^disable the society, and make it insufficient to those 
ends for which it was concluded ; so the example of it wrought theii* 
good, by filling the enemies* heads with the like vanity. • For the 
Arcadians considering their own numbers which they brought into 
the field, and having found by many trials that their people were not 
inferior to others in strength of body, in courage, or in good soldier- 
ship, thought it good reason that they should in like manner share 
the government with their friends the Thebans, and not always 
continue followers of others, by increasing whose greatness they 
should strengthen their own yoke. Hereupon they began to demean 
themselves very insolently, whereby they grew hateful to their 
neighbours, and suspected of the Thebans in an ill time. For a 
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motion of general peace having been made (which took not e£fect, 
because the city of Messene was not abandoned to the Lacedaemonians) 
the next enterprise of the Spartans and their friends was upon these 
Ai'cadians, who, relying too much upon their own worth, were over- 
thrown in a great battle, their calamity being as pleasing to their 
confederates as to their enemies. 

SECTION IV. 

Tlie great growth of the Theban estate— Embassafres of the Greeks to the Persian ; with 
the reasons why he most faroured the Thebaot—'l^ables In the Pei^aian empire—'J he 
fi-uitless issue of Uie embassages. 

The Thebans especially rejoiced at the Arcadians* misfortune, con- 
sidering that, without their aid, the success of all enterprises proved 
so ill ; whereas they themselves had by their own power accomplished 
very well whatsoever they took in hand, and were become not only 
victorious over the Lacedaemonians, but patrons over the Thessalians, 
and moderators of the great quarrels that had risen in Macedonia, 
where, compounding the differences about that kingdom as pleased 
them best, they carried Philip the son of Amyntas, and father of 
Alexander the Great, as an hostage unto Thebes. Having, therefore, 
obtained such reputation that little seemed wanting to make them 
absolute commanders of all Greece, they sought means of alliance 
with the Persian king, to whom they sent ambassador the great and 
famous captain Pelopidas, whose reputation drew Artaxerxes to 
grant unto the Thebans all that they desired ; whereof two especial 
points were, that Messene should remain free from the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and that the Athenians should forbear to send their ships of 
war to sea ; only the latter of these two was somewhat qualified with 
reference to further advice. The other states of Greece did also send 
their ambassadors at the same time, of whom few or none received 
much contentment. For the king having found by long experience 
how far it concerned him to maintain a sure party in Greece, did, 
upon many weighty considerations, resolve to bind the Thebans 
firmly unto him ; justly expecting that their greatness should be on 
that side his own security. The Athenians had been ancient enemies 
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to his crown, and having turned the profit of their victories upon 
the Persian to the ^purchase of a great estate in Greece, maintained 
their signiory in such puissant manner, that (sundry grievous mis- 
fortunes notwithstanding) they had endured a terrible war, wherein 
the Lacedaemonians being followed by most of the Greeks, and 
supplied with treasure and all sorts of aid by Darius Nothus, were 
not able to vanquish them, till their own indiscretion brought them 
on their knees. The Lacedaemonians being victorious over Athens, 
had no sooner established their dominion at home than they under- 
took the conquest of Asia : from which, though by the commotion 
raised in Greece with Persian gold, they were called back, yet, having 
renewed their power, and settled things in Greece, it was not unlikely 
that they should upon the next advantage have pursued the same 
enterprise, had not they been impeached by this Theban war. But 
the Thebans, contrariwise, had always discovered a good affection to 
the crown of Persia. They had sided with Xerxes, in his invasion 
of Greece ; with Darius and the Lacedaemonians, against Athens ; 
and finally, having offered much contumely to Agesilaus when he 
l)ut to sea, they drew him home by making war on the confederates 
of Sparta. Besides all these their good deservings, they were no 
seamen, and therefore unlikely to look abroad ; whereunto if per- 
chance they should have any desire, yet were they disabled by the 
want of good haven towns, which they could not seize upon without 
open breach of that peace whereof they intended to become the 
executors, giving liberty to all cities that had at any time been free. 
Wherefore Artaxerxes did wholly condescend unto the requests of 
Pelopidas, as far forth as he might without giving open defiance to 
the rest of Greece ; and by that means he purchased his own quiet, 
being never afterwards molested by that nation in the Lower Asia. 
The ill means which the Greeks had to disturb Artaxerxes was very 
beneficial to the estate of Persia shortly after these times, in that . 
great rebellion of all the maritime provinces. For had then the 
affairs of Greece been so composed that any one city might, withoat 
impeachment of the rest, have transported an army to assist the 
revolting satrapae or viceroys of Cairo, Phrygia, Lydia, Mysia, Lycia, 
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Fisidia, Pamphylia, Ciliciay Syria, and Phoenicia, human reason can 
hardly find the means by which the empire could have been pre- 
served from that ruin which the divine counsel had deferred unto 
the days of Alexander. But this greats conspiracy of so many large 
and wealthy provinces, wanting a firm body of good and hardy 
soldiers, was in short space ^discussed and vanished like a mist, 
without effect : these effeminate Asiatics, wearied quickly with the 
travails and dangers incident to war, forsaking the common cause, 
and each man striving to be the first that, by treason to his company, 
should both redeem the former treason to his prince, and purchase 
withal his own promotion with increase of riches. Of this commo- 
tion, which in course of time followed some actions not as yet 
related, I have rather chosen to make short mention in this place, 
than hereafter to interrupt the narration of things more important ; 
^but for that it was likely a sudden storm, rashly commenced, idly 
followed, and foolishly laid down, having made a great noise without 
effect, and having small reference to any other action regard- 
able ; as also because in the whole reign of Artazerxes, from the war 
of Cyrus to the invasion of £^pt, I find nothing (this insurrection 
and a fruitless journey against the Oadusians excepted) worthy of any 
mention, much less of digression from the course of the business in 
Greece. All, or the most of his time, passed away so quietly, that 
be enjoyed the pleasures which an empire so great and wealthy 
could afford unto so absolute a lord, with little disturbance. The 
troubles which he found were only or chiefly domestical ; growing 
out of the hatred which Parysatis, the queen-mother, bare unto his 
wife Statira, and to such as had been the greatest enemies to her son 
Cyrus, or gloried in his death : upon whom, when by poison and 
mischievous practices she had satisfied her feminine appetite of 
revenge, thenceforth she wholly applied herself to the king's dis- 
position, cherishing in him the lewd desire of marrying his own 
daughter, and filling him with the persuasion, which princes not 
endued with an especial grace do readily entertain, that his own will 
was the supreme law of his ^subject, and the rule by which all things 
were to be measured, and adjudged to be good or evil In this ima- 
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ginary happiness Pelopidas, and the other ambassadors of Greece, 
both found and left him ; but left him by so much more assured than 
they found him, by how much the conclusion of his treaty with them, 
being altogether to his own advantage, did seem to promise, if not 
the perpetuity, a long endurance of the same felicity to him and his ; 
or (at the least) a full security of danger from Greece, whence only 
could any danger be feared. But such foundations of eternity laid 
by mortal men in this transitory world, like the Tower of Babel, 
are either shaken from heaven, or made vain and unprofitable, ere 
the frame can be raised to full height, by confusion of tongues among 
the builders. Hereof was found a good example in the Thebans, and 
other estates of Greece, that had sent ambassadors to the Persian. 
For whereas it had been concluded, that all towns, as well the little 
as the great, should be set at liberty, and the Thebans made pro- 
tectors of this common peace, who thereby should become the 
judges of all controversies that might arise, and leaders in wftr of all 
* that would enter into this confederacy ; the king's letters being solemnly 
published at Thebes, in the presence of amlmssadors, drawn thither 
from all parts of Greece ; when an oath was required for observation 
of the form of peace therein set down, a dilatory answer was made 
by the ambassadors, who said that they were sent to hear the articles, 
not to swear unto them. Hereby the Thebans were driven to send 
unto each of the cities to require the oath ; but in vain. For when 
the Corinthians had boldly refused it, saying that they did not 
need it, others took courage by their example to do the like, dis- 
appointing the Thebans of their glorious hopes, to whom this nego- 
tiation with Artaxerxes gave neither addition nor confirmation of 
greatness, but left them as it found them, to rely upon their own 
swords. 

SECTION V. 

How all Greece was divided, between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians on the one dde, 
and Thebans on the other— Of the great tumults rising in Arcadia. 

The condition of things in Greece at that time did stand thus : 
Athens and Sparta, which in former times had commanded all that 
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nation, and each upon envy of the othei's greatness drawn all their 
followers into a cruel intestine war, by which the ¥^hole country, and 
especially the estate of these two cities, was brought very low, did 
now coi^oin their forces against the Thebans, who sought to make 
themselves lords of alL The Eleans, Corinthians, and Achaians, 
followed the party of these ancient governing cities ; either for the 
old reputation of them and benefits received, or in dislike of those 
who by strong hand were ready to become rulers, to which authority 
they could not suddenly aspire without some injury and much envy. 
The city of Thebes abounding' with men whom necessity had made 
warlike, and many victories in few years had filled with great spirits, 
and being so mighty in dependants, that she had reduced all the 
continent of Greece * without Peloponnesus (the region of Attica, and 
very little part beside excepted) under such acknowledgment as 
wanted not much of mere vassalage, did hope to bring all Pelopon- 
nesus to the like obedience, wherein already she had set good footing 
by her coiy unction with the states of -Argos and of Arcadia. The 
Argives had been always bad neighbours to the Spartans, to whom 
they thought themselves in ancient nobility superiors ; but were far 
under them in valour, having been often beaten out of the field by 
them, and put in danger of losing all : which caused them to suspect 
and envy nothing more than the greatness and honour of Sparta ; 
2 taking truce with her when she was at rest, and had leisure to bend 
her whole force against them, but firmly joining with her enemies 
whensoever they found her entangled in a difficult war. As the 
Argives were, in hatred of Sparta, sure friends of Thebes ; so the 
Arcadians, transported with a great opinion of their own worthiness, 
had formerly renounced and provoked against them their old con- 
federates and leaders, the Lacedaemonians, and were now become very 
doubtful adherents to the Thebans. ^In which regard it was thought 
convenient by Epaminondas, and the state of Thebes, to send an 
army into Peloponnesus, before such time as these wavering friends 
should fall further off, and become either neutral, or, which was to 
be feared, open enemies. And surely great cause there was to sus- 
pect the worst of them, considering that without consent of the 
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Thebans they had made peace with Athens ; which was very: strange, 
and seemed no less to the Athenians themselves, who holding a firm 
league with Sparta at the same time when the Arcadians treated 
with them, did nevertheless accept this new confederacy, not relin- 
quishing the old, because they found that, howsoever these Arcadians 
were enemies to the Lacedaemonians, they should hereby be drawn 
somewhat further from their alliance with Thebes, which without 
them was unlikely to invade Peloponnesus with a strong army. But 
this did rather hasten than by any means stay the coming of 
Epaminondas ; who, finding the way somewhat more clear for him, 
(because the city erf Corinth, which lay upon the isthmus, and had 
been adverse to Thebes, was now, by miseries of this grievous war, 
driven to become neutral,) took occasion hereby, and by some 
disorders among the Arcadians, to visit Peloponnesus with an army, 
consisting of all the power-of Thebes. A great tumult had risen in 
Arcadia about consecrated money, which many principal men among 
them had laid hands on, under pretence of employing it to public 
uses. In compounding the diflerences grown upon this occasion, 
such as had least will to render account of the money which had 
come into their hands procured the captain of some Theban soldiers, 
lying in Tegea, to take prisoners many of their countrymen, as people 
desirous of innovation. This was done ; but the uproar thereby 
caused was so great, that the prisoners were forthwith * enlarged, and 
the Arcadians, who had in great numbers taken arms, with much ado 
scarce pacified. When complaint of the captain's proceedings came 
to Thebes, Epaminondas turned all the blame upon them who had 
made the peace with Athens, letting them know that he would 
be shortly among them, to judge of their fidelity by the assistance 
which they should give him in that war which he intended to make 
in Peloponnesus. These lordly words did greatly amaze the 
Arcadians ; who, needing not the aid of so mighty a power as he 
drew along with him, did vehemently suspect that great preparation 
to be made against themselves. Hereupon such of them as had 
before sought means to settle the affairs of their country, by drawing 
tfiings to some good conclusion of peace, did now forthwith send to 
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■ Athens for help ; and withal despatched some of the principal among 
them as ambassadors to Sparta, by whom they offered themselves to 
the common defence of Peloponnesus, now ready to be invaded. 

,-This embassage brought much comfort to the Lacedaemonians, who 
feared nothing more than the coming of Epaminondas, against whom 
they weU knew that all their forces and best provisions would be 
no more than very hardly sufficient. Forbearing, therefore, to 
dispute about prerogatives, they (who had been accustomed unto 
such a supremacy as they would in no wise * communicate with the 
powerful city of Athens, till other hope of securing their own estate 
could not be thought upon) did now very gently yield to the 
Arcadians that the command of the army in chief should be given, 
for the time, to that city, in whose territory it lay. 

SECTION VI. 
A terrible inyaslon of Peloponnesus by Epaminondaa 

Certain it is that the condition of things did at that time require a 
very firm consent, and uniform care of the common safety. For 
Ijcsides the great forces raised out of the other parts of Greece, the 
Argives and Messenians prepared with all their strength to join with 
Epaminondas ; who having lain a while at Nemea, to intercept the 
Athenians, received there intelligence that the army coming from 
Athens would pass by sea ; whereupon he dislodged, and came to 
Tegea ; which city, and the most of all Arcadia besides, forthwith 
declared themselves his. The common opinion was, that the first 
attempt of the Thebans would be upon such of the Arcadians as had 
revolted ; which caused the Lacedaemonian captains to fortify Man- 
tinea with all diligence, and to send for Agesilaus to Sparta, that he 
bringing with him all that small force of able men which remained 
in the town, they might be strong enough to abide Epaminondas 
there. But Epaminondas held so good espial upon his enemies, that 
had not an unknown fellow brought hasty advertisement of his pur- 
pose to Agesilaus, who was then well onward in the way to Man tinea, 
the city of Sparta had suddenly been taken. For thither with all 
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speed and secrecy did the Thebans march, who had surely carried 
the city, notwithstanding any defence that could have been made by 
that handful of men remaining within it, but that Agesilaus in all- 
flying haste got into it with his companies, whom the army of hi» 
confederates followed thither to the rescue as fast as it was able. 
The arrival of the Lacedaemonians and their friends, as it cut off all 
hope from Epaminondas of taking Sparta, so it presented him with a 
fair advantage upon Mantinea. It was the time of harvest, which 
made it very likely that the Mantineans, finding the war to be 
carried from their walls into another quarter, would use the com- 
modity of that vacation, by fetching in their corn, and turning out 
their cattle into the fields, whilst no enemy was near that might 
impeach them. Wherefore he turned away from Sparta to Mantinea, 
sending his horsemen before him, to seize upon all that might be 
found without the city. The Mantineans (according to the expecta- 
tion of Epaminondas) were scattered abroad in the country; far 
more intent upon their harvest-business than upon the war, whereof 
they were secure, as thinking themselves ^ out of distance. By which 
presumption it fell out that great numbers of them, and all their 
cattle, being unable to ^ recover the town, were in a desperate case ; 
and the town itself in no great likelihood of holding out, when the 
enemy should have taken all their provision of victuals with so 
many of the people, as had not over-dearly been redeemed by that 
city's returning to ^society with Thebes. But at the same time, the 
Athenians coming to the succour of their confederates, whom they 
thought to have found at Mantinea, were very earnestly entreated 
by the citizens to rescue their goods and people from the danger 
whereinto they were fallen, if it were possible by any courageous 
adventure to deliver those who otherwise were given as lost. The 
Thebans were known at that time to be the best soldiers of all the 
Greeks ; and the commendation of good horsemanship had always 
been given to the Thessalians, as excelling in that quality all other 
nations ; yet the regard of honour so wrought upon the Athenians, 
that for the reputation of their city, which had entered into this war 
upon no necessity of her own, but only in desire of relieving her dia- 
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tressed friends, tbey issued forth of Mantinea, not abiding so long as 
to refresh themselves or their horses with meat ; and giving a lusty 
charge upon the enemy, who as bravely received them, after a long 
and hot fight, they remained masters of the field, giving by this victory 
a safe and easy retreat to all that were without the walls. The whole 
power of the Boeotians arrived in the place soon after this battle, 
whom the Lacedaemonians and their assistants were not far behind. 

SECTION VIL 

The great battle of Mantinea— The honoorable death of Epaminondas. with his 
commendatioiL 

Epaminondas, considering that his commission was almost now 
expired, and that his attempts of surprising Sparta and Mantinea 
liaving failed, the impression of terror which his name had wrought 
in the Peloponnesians would soon vanish, unless by some notable 
act he should abate their courage in their first growth, and leave 
some memorable character of his expedition, resolved to give them 
battle; whereby he reasonably hoped both to settle the doubtful 
afTections of his own associates, and to leave the Spartans as weak 
in spirit and ability as he found them, if not wholly to bring them 
into subjection. Having, therefore, warned his men to prepare for 
that battle, wherein victory should be rewarded with lordship of all 
Greece ; and finding the alacrity of his soldiers to be such as pro- 
mised the accomplishment of his own desire; he made show of 
declining the enemy, and intrenching himself in a place of more 
advantage, that so, by taking from them all expectation of fighting 
that day, he might allay the heat of their valour, and afterwards 
strike their senses with amazement, when he should come upon 
them unexpected. This opinion deceived him not; for with very 
much tumult, as in so great and sudden a danger, the enemy ran to 
arms, necessity enforcing their resolution, and the consequence of 
that day's service urging them to do as well as they might The 
Theban army consisted of thirty thousand foot, and three thousand 
horse;, the Lacedaemonians and their friends were short of this 
number, both in horse and foot, by a third part. The Mantinean* 
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(because the war was in their country) stood in the right wing, and 
with them the Lacedaemonians ; the Athenians had the left wing ; 
the Achaeans, Eleans, and others of less account, filled the body of 
the army. The Thebans stood in the left wing of their own battle, 
opposite to the Lacedaemonians, having by them the Arcadians ; the 
Euboeans, Locrians, Sicyonians, Messenians, and Thessalians, with 
others, ^compounding the main battle; the Argives held the right 
wing. The horsemen on each part were placed in the flanks, only a 
troop of the Eleans were in rear. Before the footmen could join, 
the encounter of the horse on both sides was very rough, wherein 
finally the Thebans prevailed, notwithstanding the valiant resistance 
of the Athenians ; who, not yielding to the enemy either in courage 
or skill, were overlaid with numbers, and so beaten upon by 
Thessalian slings that they were driven to forsake the place, and 
leave their infantry naked. But this retreat was the less disgraceful, 
because they kept themselves together, and did not fall back upon 
their own footmen ; but finding the Theban horse to have given them 
over, and withal discovering some companies of foot, which had been 
sent about by Epaminondas to charge their ^battle in the r^r, they 
broke upon them, routed them, and hewed them all in pieces. In 
the mean season the battle of the Athenians had not only to do with 
the Argives, but was hardly pressed by the Theban horsemen, in 
such wise that it began to open, and was ready to turn back, when 
the Elean squadron of horse came up to the relief of it, and restored 
all on that part. With far greater violence did the Lacedaemonians 
and Thebans meet, these contending for dominion, the other for the 
maintenance of their ancient honour ; so that equal courage and 
equal loss on both sides made the hope and appearance of victory to 
either equally doubtful : unless perhaps the Lacedaemonians, being 
very firm abiders, might seem the more likely to preVail, as having 
borne the first brunt and fury of the onset, which was not hitherto 
remitted ; and being framed by discipline, as it were by nature, to 
excel in patience, whereof the Thebans, by practice of a few years, 
cannot be thought to have gotten a habit so sure and general But 
Epaminondas perceiving the obstinate stifi^ncss of the enemies to be 
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such as neither the bad success of their own horse nor all the force 
of the Boeotian army could abate so far as to make them give one 
foot of ground, taking a choice company of the most able men, 
whom he cast into the form of a wedge, or diamond, by the advan- 
tage of that figure against a squadron, and by his own exceeding 
virtue, accompanied with the great strength and resolution of them 
which followed him, did open their ranks, and cleave the whole 
battle in despite of all resistance. Thus was the honour of that day 
won by the Thebans, who may justly be said to have carried the 
victory, seeing that they remained masters of the ground whereon 
the battle was fought, having driven the enemy to lodge further off. 
For that which was alleged by the Athenians, as a token that the 
victory was partly theirs, the slaughter of those mercenaries upon 
whom they lighted by chance in their own flight, finding them 
behind their army, and the retaining of their dead bodies ; it was a 
ceremony regardable only among the Greeks, and served merely for 
ostentation, showing that by the fight they had obtained somewhat, 
which the enemy could not get from them otherwise than by request. 
But the Thebans arrived at the general immediate end of battle, 
none daring to abide them in the field ; whereof a manifest confession 
is expressed from them who forsake the place which they had 
chosen or accepted, as ^indifferent for trial of their ability and prowess. 
This was the last work of the incomparable virtue of Epaminondas, 
who, being in the head of that warlike troop of men which broke 
the Lacedaemonian squadron, and forced it to give back in disarray, 
was furiously charged on the sudden by a desperate company of the 
Spartans, who all at once threw their darts at him alone ; whereby 
receiving many wounds, he nevertheless with a singular courage 
maintained the fight, using against the enemies many of their darts, 
which he drew out of his own body ; till at length by a Spartan 
called Anticrates he received so violent a stroke with a dart, that 
the wood of it broke, leaving the iron and a piece of the truncheon 
in his breast. Hereupon he sunk down, and was soon conveyed out 
of the fight by his friends ; having by his fall somewhat animated 
the Spartans (who fain would have got his body), but much more 
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inflamed with revengeful indignation the Thebans, who, raging at 
this heavy mischance, did with great slaughter compel their dis- 
ordered enemies to leave the field ; though long they followed not 
the chase, being wearied more with the sadness of this disaster than 
with all the travail of the day. Epaminondas being brought into 
his tent, was told by the physicians that when the head of the dart 
should be drawn out of his body he must needs die. Hearing this, 
he called for his shield, * which to have lost was held a great dis- 
honour. It was brought unto him. He bade them tell him which 
part had the victory. Answer was made, that the Boeotians had won 
the field. Then said he, " It is fair time for me to die ;" and withal 
sent for lolidas and Diophantes, two principal men of war that were 
both slain ; which being told him, he advised the Thebans to make 
peace whilst with advantage they might, for that they had none 
left that was able to discharge the oflSce of a general. Herewithal 
he willed that the head of the weapon should be drawn out of his 
body ; comforting his friends that lamented his death, and want of 
issue, by telling them that the victories of Leuctra and Mantinea 
were two fair daughters, in whom his memory should live. 

So died Epaminondas, the worthiest man that ever was bred in 
that nation of 'Greece, and hardly to be matched in any age or 
country ; for he equalled all others in the several virtues which in 
each of them were singular. His justice and sincerity, his temper- 
ance, wisdom, and high magnanimity, were no way inferior to hia 
military virtue : in every part whereof he so excelled, that he could 
not properly be called a wary, a valiant, a politic, a bountiful or an 
industrious and a provident captain ; all these titles, and many 
other, being due unto him, which, with his notable discipline and 
good conduct, made a perfect composition of an heroic general. 
Neither was his ^private conversation unanswerable to those high 
parts, which gave him praise abroad : for he wad grave, and yet 
very affable and courteous ; resolute in public business, but in his 
own particular easy, and of much mildness ; a lover of his people, 
bearing with men's infirmities ; witty and pleasant in speech, far from 
insolence; master of his own affections, and furnished with all 
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qualities that might win and keep love. To these graces were 
added great ability of body, much eloquence, and very deep know- 
ledge in all parts of philosophy and learning ; wherewith his mind 
being enlightened, rested not in the sweetness of contemplation, but 
broke forth into such eflfects as gave unto Thebes, which had ever- 
more been an underling, a dreadful reputation among all people 
adjoining, and the highest command.in Greece. 

SECTION VIII. 

or the peace concluded in Greece after the battle of Mantinea— Tlie voyage of Agesilaus 
into Egjrpt— UiB death and qualities; vrith an examination of the comparison made 
between him and Pompey the Roman. 

This battle of Mantinea was the greatest that ever had been fought 
in that country, between the ^naturals, and the last. For at 
Maraliion and Plataea the populous armies of the barbarous nations 
gave rather a great fame than a hard trial to the Grecian valour ; 
neither were the practice of arms and art military so perfect in the 
beginnings of the Peloponnesian war as long continuance and daily 
exercise had now made them. The times following produced no 
actions of worth or moment, those excepted which were undertaken 
against foreign enemies, proving for the most part unfortunate. But 
in this last fight all Greece was interested, which never had more 
able soldiers and brave commanders, nor ever contended for victory 
with greater care of the success, or more obstinate resolution. All 
which notwithstanding, the issue being such as hath been related, it 
was found best for every particular estate that a general peace 
should be established, every one retaining what he presently had, 
and none being forced to depend upon another. The Messenians 
were by name comprised in this new league, which caused the 
Lacedaemonians not to enter into it. Their standing out hindered 
not the rest from proceeding to conclusion ; considering that Sparta 
was now too weak to oflFeud her neighbours, and therefore might 
well be allowed to show that anger in ceremonies which had no 
power to declare itself in execution. This peace, as it gave some 
breath and refreshing to all the country, so to the cities of Athens 
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and Sparta it afforded leisure to seek after wealth by foreign employ- 
ment in Egypt, whither Agesilaus was sent with some small forces to 
assist, or indeed, as a mercenary, to serve under, Tachos kii\g of 
Egypt, in his war upon Syria. Chabrias the Athenian, who had 
before commanded under Acoria king of Egypt, went now as a 
'-* voluntary, with such forces as he could raise by entreaty and offer 
of good pay, to the same service. These Egyptian kings, descended 
from Amyrtaeus of Sais, who rebelled against Darius Nothus, having 
retained the country, notwithstanding all intestine dissensions and 
foreign invasions, during three generations of their own race, were 
so well acquainted with the valour of the Greeks, that by their help 
(easily procured with gold) they conceived great hope, not only to 
assure themselves, but to become lords of the provinces adjoining, 
which were held by the Persian. What the issue of this great 
enterprise might have been, had it not fallen by domestic rebellion, 
it is uncertain. But very likely it is that the rebellion itself had 
soon come to nothing, if Agesilaus had not proved a false traitor, 
joining with Nectanebus, who rose against his prince, and helping 
the rebel with that army which the money of Tachos had waged. 
This falsehood Agesilaus excused, as tending to the good of his own 
country ; though it seems rather that he gmdged because the king 
took upon himself the conduct of the array, using his service only as 
lieutenant, who had made full account of being appointed the 
general. Howsoever it came to pass, Tachos, being shamefully 
betrayed by them in whom he had reposed his chief confidence, fled 
unto the Persian ; who, upon his submission, gave him gentle enter- 
tainment ; and Nectanebus (who seems to have been the nephew of 
Tachos) reigned in his stead. At the same time the citiaens of 
Mendes had set up another king, to whom all, or most of the 
Egyptians, yielded their obedience. But Agesilaus, fighting with him 
in places of advantage, prevailed so far, that he left Nectanebus in 
quiet possession of the kingdom : who, in recompense of his treason 
to the former king, Tachos, and good service done to himself, 
rewarded him with two hundred and thirty talents of silver ; with 
which booty sailing homewards, he died by the way. He was a 
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prince yery temperate and valiant, and a good leader in war ; free 
from coY^tousness, and not reproached with any blemish of lust : 
which praises are the less admirable in him, for that the discipline 
of Sparta was such as did endue every one of the citizens (not carried 
away by the violent stream of an iU nature) with all, or the chief, of 
these good qualities. He was, nevertheless, very arrogant, perverse, 
unjust, and vain-glorious, measuring all things by his own will, and 
obstinately prosecuting those courses whose ends were beyond hope. 
The expedition of Xenophon had filled him with an opinion that by his 
hand the empire of Persia should be ovAthrown ; with which conceit 
being transported, and finding his proceedings interrupted by the 
Thebans and their allies, he did ever after bear such hatred unto 
Thebes as compelled that estate by mere necessity to grow warlike 
and able, to the utter dishonour of Sparta, and the irreparable loss 
of all her former greatness. The commendations given to him by 
Xenophon, his good friend, have caused Plutarch to lay his name in 
the balance against Pompey the Great ; whose actions (the solemn 
gravity of carriage excepted) are very disproportionable. Yet we 
may truly say, that as Pompey made great wars under sundry 
climates, and in all the provinces of the Roman empire, exceeding in 
the multitude of employments all that were before him ; so Agesilaus 
had at one time or other some quarrel with every town in Greece ; 
had made a war in Asia, and meddled in the business of the 
Egyptians : in wliich variety he went beyond all his predecessors ; 
yet not winning any countries, as Pompey did many, but obtaining 
large wages, which Pompey never took. Herein also they are very 
like : each of them was the last great captain which his nation 
brought forth in time of liberty, and each of them ruined the liberty 
of his country by his own lordly wilfulness. We may therefore well 
say, "Similia magis omnia quam paria" — "The resemblance was 
nearer than the equality." Indeed the freedom of Rome was lost 
with Pompey, falling into the hands of Caesar, whom he had enforced 
to take arms ; yet the Roman empire stood, the form of government 
only being changed : but the liberty of Greece, or of Sparta itself, 
was not forfeited unto the Thebans, whom Agesilaus had compelled 
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to enter into a victorious war ; yet the si^iory and ancient renown 
of Sparta was presently lost ; and the freedom of all Gregce being 
wounded in this Theban war, and, after much blood lost, ill healed 
by the peace ensuing, did very soon, upon the death of Agesilaus, 
give up the ghost, and the lordship of the whole country was seized 
by Philip king of Macedon, whose actions are now on foot, and more 
to be regarded than the contemporary passages of things in any 
other nation. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

John Milton, who, thougb best known as one of our very greatest poets, yet is 
also to be found in the roll of our English prose classics, was bom in Bread 
Street, Cheapside, London, in the year 1608. The records of his life are so 
familiar to most readers, or at least so accessible to all, that a very brief sum- 
mary will suffice. He was of good descent, though his father, having been dis- 
inherited, was obliged to adopt the profession of a scrivener. 
- John Milton was educated at St. Paul's School, and at Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Though he took the usual degrees at the University, he does not 
seem to have had much liking for the place, and there are reasons for thinking 
that he came into unpleasant collision with the college authorities. After leaving 
Cambridge he resided with his father in Buckinghamshire for five years, and 
devoted himself zealously to classical studies. During that period he wrote his 
Cormi8, Lycidas, and Arcades. 

In 1638 he went on his travels, and visited France, Italy, and Switzerland. In 
Italy he was received by scholars and poets with much honour, and made the 
acquaintance amongst others of the famous Galileo. On his return to England 
he settled in London, and opened a school, where he tried to put in practice his 
own peculiar theories of education. He married in 1643, but did not enjoy much 
happiness in his married life. He interested himself in the great political and 
theological questions at that time debated, and became an active and vigorous 
writer against Prelacy, and in favour of Popular Rights. 

He was made Latin Secretary to Oliver Cromwell, and continued his contribu- 
tions to the fierce controversy w^ich the death of Charles had called forth. 
Meantime he was rapidly losing his eyesight, and the Restoration found him 
poor, blind, and hastening on to the infirmities of old age. Possibly his mis- 
fortunes won for him the forbearance of the dominant party; for, though his 
Defence was burned by the common hangman, and orders were issued for his 
prosecution, yet he was never arrested ; and shortly after the Restoration he was 
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made safe by the passing of the Act of ObliTion. The remainder of his life waa 
spent in obscurity, blindness, and suflfering ; but in the midst of these he gave 
to the world Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. He died at his house in 
Bunhill- fields on November 10, 1674. 

WORKS. 

Of the poetry of Milton nothing need be said here. It is in name, if not in 
subject-matter, familiar as a household word to every reader of English literature. 
Of his prose writings, however, much less is known by the majority of educated 
persons. This may arise from the fact that his works of this class are for the 
most part controversial, and have reference to questions which, if always in- 
teresting, are now, however, in a great degree set at rest. Possibly, too, his 
great fame as a poet has overshadowed his fame as a writer of prose. 

He is, however, entitled to a very high place in the ranks of English prose 
writers. It must be added that some of his works are in Latin, and that he 
wrote Latin, if not with absolute Ciceronian purity, yet with great elegance, 
freedom, and mastery. 

Foremost amongst his Latin writings must be mentioned his Defence of the 
People of England. It is a justification of the execution of Charles I., in answer 
to a work by Salmasius of Leydeu, entitled A Defence of the King. 

Shortly afterwards Milton put forth a Second Defence of the People of Eng- 
land, in consequence of a pamphlet called The Royal Blood Calling to Heaven 
for Vengeance on the English Parricides; which was published anonymously, 
but was the work of a Frenchman named Dumoulln, assisted by one More, a 
Scotchman. 

Amongst his earliest English works is his treatise on Reformation in Eng- 
land (published in 1641). In this work he considers the causes that have 
hindered the progress of refoi-m in ecclesiastical aflFairs from the time of Henry 
VIII. These causes, he says, are the retaining of ceremonies, and the confiding 
of ordination exclusively to diocesan bishops. To bishops he is by no means 
friendly ; and in the same year he followed up his work on Reformation by his 
Reasons of Church Government urged against Prelacy. But he was not yet 
done with the subject. A pamphlet against Episcopacy appeared, written by 
five Presbyterian divines, and called Smectymnuus, from the initial letters of the 
names of its authors. To this work Hall, Bishop of Norwich, replied; and was 
answered in his turn by Milton, in his A nim^dversions on the Remonstrant's 
D^ence. This brought forth a rejoinder from Hall, or some other advocate of 
Episcopacy, entitled a Modest Confutation ; whereupon Milton closed the con- 
troversy by his Apology for Smecfymnuus. 

Meantime the unhappy relations which subsisted between him and his first 
wife led him to turn his attention to the subject of divoi-ce. Being resolved on 
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repadiating his 'wife, who had left him and obstinately refused to return, be 
published, by way of justification, his treatise on The Doctrine and DitcipHnt 
of Divorce, 

In this vork he maintains that incompatibility of temper, or any irremoYable 
cause of dissatisfaction or misunderstanding between husband and wife, is a good 
reason for dissolving the union. As might be expected^ this treatise excited a great 
deal of angry controversy, and Milton defended his views in his Judgment of 
Martin Bucer, Tetrachordon, and Colagterion. 

Immediately aJfter the publication of these works on the subject of divorce, 
Milton wrote his Tractate on Edtication, addressed to his friend Hartlib, of 
whom little is known beyond the fact that he was Milton's friend. Our author's 
Tiews of the nature and end of education are noble and exalted, and the scheme 
'which he propounds is a very ambitious and comprehensive one. He justly finds 
fault with many of the methods of teaching which were in vogue in his day, and 
complains of the length of time spent in acquiring a knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, which he thinks may be taught much more easily and compendiously. It 
must not, however, be supposed that he is a supporter of the views of those who 
would banish the ancient languages from the school-room, or at least reduce them 
to a very subordinate position in the work of education. On the contrary, his 
scheme recognises a classical education of the moat elaborate character, and he 
advocates the study of authors whose names are scarcely heard at Eton or Bugby. 
One of his propositions is, to adopt as text-books the works of those ancient 
writers who have treated of different branches of science ; such, for instance, as 
Vitruvius, Pliny, Celsus, and Columella. In this way he thinks that things will 
be learned along with words, phenomena as well as language. The objection to 
this is^ that the writers whose style is fittest to be a model are not writers 
on science ; while the science of those who have treated of such subjects is of 
little or no value. It deserves, however, to be noted that he urges the claims of 
physical science as an important branch of education ; and at the same time he is 
not unmindful to vindicate the right of the body to its share of culture and 
training. 

In the same year with the Tractate on Education Milton published his Areo- 
poffitica, a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. This is one of the 
finest of his works, full of learning, eloquence, ardent feeling, lofty sentiments, 
and a generous faith in the stability and sovereignty of truth. Its design is to 
dissuade the Parliament from interfering with the liberty of the press, or attempt- 
ing to restrain opinion by force. Beginning with a few manly and well-timed 
compliments to the Parliament, Milton, after stating his position, goes on to 
examine the policy of the most eminent nations of antiquity with respect to it. He 
then traces the origin of the practice of book licensing ; and lastly argues the 
question on its merits. In doing this he contends for the right of free inquiry ; 
shows that it is desirable that every side of a question should be considered; and 
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bravely maintains the position that " the knowledge and survey of vioe is in this 
world necessary to the constituting of human virtue, and the scanning of error to 
the confirmation of truth." He farther argues that if printing is to be restricted 
and regulated, restrictions should also be imposed on all recreations and pastimes. 
On the same principle sumptuary laws might be enforced, and all freedom of 
action interfered with. Other arguments are adduced as to the irresponsible 
position of the licensers, the extravagant trust necessarily reposed in their judg- 
ment, the serious discouragements to learning, and the hinderanee to the progress 
of truth. 

After the execution of King Charles there appeared the famous Eikon BasUikS, 
or Portraiture of His Sacred Majesty in His Solitude and Sufferings; purport- 
ing, but without any truth, to be the work of his sacred majesty himself. The 
effect of this publication was remarkable. It did much to bring about a reaction 
of popular feeling. Milton was therefore deputed by the Parliament to answer 
it. This he did in his Eiconodastes, or Image-Breaker; sternly and powerfully- 
written, but with less violence and impetuosity, and also with less freedom and 
eloquence, than characterize some of his other writings. 

A few other short treatises, some letters and state papers, a fragment of a 
History of Britain, and a work in Latin on Christian Doctrine, complete the 
list of Milton's prose writings. 

These writings generally abound with indications of that lofty genius which 
shines out so lustrously in Paradise Lost, The same splendid imagination 
which throws its varied colours over that grand poem irradiates the pages of 
Milton's prose. Passages of the highest eloquence are neither few nor far be- 
tween. Everywhere may be found evidence of the author's diversified and 
multitudinous learning. His sentiments, too, are generally noble and elevated. 
He is the friend of liberty and the friend of tinith ; a lover of his country and a 
believer in the greatness of her destiny. To him all tyranny^ priestcraft, mis- 
rule, — ^whatever interferes with popular rights or the development of the national 
life, — is hateful. Few, perhaps, can unreservedly accept all his theories, or 
implicitly endorse his views, ecclesiastical or political. He had no experience * 
of a really constitutional monarchy, nor of an Established Church in union with 
the most unqualified toleration of all forms of religious belief. Hence he was 
made, by the evil days on which he had fallen, a republican and an unrelenting 
enemy of Episcopacy. It must also be admitted that he is sometimes violent in 
his antipathies, and coarse in his vituperation. Demosthenes did not abuse 
Philip, or Cicero denounce Antony, in language more impetuous and unsparing 
than that which Milton occasionally applies to the party to which he was hostile. 
Bat it cannot at least be said that his attacks contain more abuse than argument. 
He is a powerful reasoner, as well as a brilliant rhetorician. If he is sometimes 
wanting in charity to his opponents, he maintains an attitude of manly inde* 
pendence towards the party with which he was most closely connected. 
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Milton's style is in harmony with his sentiments ; it is stately, roonded, and 
-fumble. The author's intimate acquaintance with cUssical writers, and want of 
native models bn which to form himself, hare led to the frequent introduction of 
Latinisms— a tendency not only to import new words from the Latin, but to 
naturalize Latin idioms. Still there is no scarcity of racy English idiom in its 
texture. Polished, indeed, it is not; there are passages that are somewhat rough 
and ungainly in form, — sentences that move, as it were, with heavy and cumbrous 
action. Milton did not, apparently, care to elaborate or refine his prose composi- 
tion; but when a great thought or a bright image fills his mind, the wheels of 
his language begin to glow, and his words pour forth with a rapid, fiery, and at 
the same time sonorous movement. 

EXTRACT. 

ABEOFAQITICA. 

I. — RESTEICnONS ON THB PRESS HURTFUL TO THE PROGRESS OP 
TRUTH. 

There is yet behind of what I purposed to lay open, the incredible 
loss and detriment that this plot of licensing puts us to, more than 
if some enemy at sea should stop up all our havens, and ports, and 
creeks ; it hinders and retards the importation of our richest mer- 
chandise,— truth : nay, it was first established and put in practice by 
antidhristian malice and mystery of set purpose to extinguish, if it 
were possible, the light of reformation, and to settle falsehood ; little 
diflfering from that policy wherewith the Turk upholds his Alcoran, 
by the prohibiting of printing. It is not denied, but gladly confessed, 
we are to send our thanks and vows to heaven, louder than most ol 
nations, for that great measure of truth which we e^joy, especially 
in those main points between us and the pope, with his appurtenances 
the prelates ; but he who thinks we are to pitch our tent here, and 
have attained the utmost prospect of reformation that the mortal 
glass wherein we contemplate can show us, till we come to ^beatific 
vision, that man by this very opinion declares that he is yet far short 
of truth. 

Truth, indeed, came once into the world with her Divine Master, 
and was a perfect shape most glorious to look on : but when he 
ascended, and his apostles after him were laid asleep, then straight 
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arose a wicked race of deceivers, who, as that story goes of the 
Egyptian Typhon with his conspirators, ^how they dealt with the 
good Osiris, took the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form into a 
thousand pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. From that 
time ever since, the sad friends of Truth, such as durst appear, 
imitating the careful search that Isis made for the mangled body 
of Osiris, went up and down gathering up limb by limb still as they 
could find them. We have not yet found them all, Lords and Com- 
mons, nor evBr shall do, till her Master's second coming: he shall 
bring together every joint and member, and shall mould them into 
an immortal ^feature of loveliness and perfection. Suffer not these 
licensing prohibitions to stand at every place of opportunity forbid- 
ding and disturbing them that continue seeking, that continue to do 
our obsequies to the torn body of our martyred saint. 

We boast our light ; but if we look not wisely on the sun itself, it 
* smites us into darkness. Who can discern those planets that are 
oft ^combust, and those stars of brightest magnitude that rise and set 
with the sun, until the opposite motion of their orbs bring them to 
such a place in the firmament, where they may be seen evening oi 
moniing? The light which we have gained was given us, not to be 
ever staring on, but by it to discover onward things more remote 
from our knowledge. It is not the unfrocking of el^ priest, the un- 
mitring of a bishop, and the removing him from off the Presbyterian 
shoulders, that will make us a happy nation : no ; if other things as 
great in the church, and in the rule of life both economical and 
political, be not looked into and reformed^ we have looked so long 
upon the blaze that Zuinglius and Calvin have beaconed up to us, 
that we are stark blind. 

There be who perpetually complain of schisms and sects, and make 
it such a calamity that any man dissents from their maxims. It is 
their own pride and ignorance which causes the disturbing, who 
neither will hear with meekness, nor can convince, yet all must be 
suppressed which is not found in their ^Syntagma. They are the 
troublers, they are the dividers of unity, who neglect and permit not 
others to unite those dissevered pieces which are yet wanting to the 
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body of Truth. To be BtiU searching what we know not by what we 
know, still dosing up Truth to Truth as we find it^ (for all her body 
18 homogeneal, and proportional,) this is the golden rule in theology 
as well as in arithmetic, and makes up the best harmony in a church ; 
not the forced and outward union of cold, and neutral, and inwardly 
divided minds. 

II. — AN EAGER SPIRIT OF INQUIRY AWAKE IN ENGLAND. 

Lords and Commons of England ! consider what nation it is whereof 
ye are, and whereof ye are the governors : a nation not slow and 
duUy but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit ; acute to invent, 
subtile and sinewy ^to discourse, not beneath the reach of any point 
the highest that human capacity can soar to. Therefore the studies 
of Learning in her deepest sciences have been so ancient and so 
eminent among us, that writers of good antiquity and able judgment 
have been persuaded, that even the school of Pythagoras, and the 
Persian wisdom, *took beginning from the old philosophy of this 
idland. 'And that Wise and civil Roman, Julius Agricola, who 
governed once here for Caesar, preferred the natural wits of Britain 
before the laboured studies of the French. 

Nor is it for nothing that the grave and frugal Transylvanian 
sends out yearly from as far as the mountainous borders of Russia, 
and beyond the Hercynian wilderness, not their youth, but their 
staid men, to learn our language and our theological arts. Yet that 
which is above all this, the favour and the love of Heaven we have 
great argument to think in a peculiar manner propitious and ^® pro- 
pending towards us. Why else was this nation chosen before any 
other, that out of her, as out of Zion, should be proclaimed and 
sounded forth the first tidings and trumpet of reformation to all 
Europe ? And had it not been the obstinate perverseness of our pre- 
lates against the divine and admirable spirit of Wickliffe, to suppress 
him as a schismatib and innovator, perhaps neither the Bohemian 
Huss and Jerome, no, nor the name of Luther or of Calvin, had 
been ever known : the glory of reforming all our neighbours had been 
completely ours. But now, as our obdurate dergy have with violence 
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"demeaned the matter, we are become hitherto the latest and the 
backwardest scholars of whom God offered to have made us the 
teachers. ^ 

Now once again, by all concurrence of signs, and by the general 
instinct of holy and devout men, as they daily and solemnly express 
their thoughts, God is decreeing to begin some new and great period 
in his church, even to the reformiDg of reformation itself: what does 
he then but reveal himself to his servants, and, as his manner is, first 
to his Englishmen ? I say, as his manner is, first to us, though we 
mark not the method of his counsels, and are unworthy. Behold 
now this vast city, a city of refuge, the mansion-house of Liberty, en- 
compassed and surrounded with his protection ; the shop of war hath 
not there more anvils and hammers working, to fashion out the plates 
and instruments of armed Justice in defence of beleaguered Truth, 
than there be pens and heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, 
musing, searching, revolving new notions and ideas wherewith to 
present, as with their homage and their fealty, the approaching 
reformation : others as fast readiug, trying all things, assenting to 
the force of reason and ^^convincement. 

What could a man require more from a nation so pb'ant and so 
prone to seek after knowledge ? What wants there to such a towardly 
and pregnant soil, but wise and faithful labourers, to make a knowing 
people, a nation of prophets, of sages, and of worthies? We reckon 
more than five months yet to harvest ; there need not be five weeks, 
had we but eyes to lift up, the fields are white already. Where there 
is much desire to learn, there of necessity will be much arguing, 
much writing, many opinions ; for opinion in good men is but know- 
ledge in the making. Under these fantastic terrors of sect and 
schism, we wrong the earnest and zealous thirst after knowledge and 
understanding which God hp^th stirred up in this city. What some 
lament of, we rather should rejoice at, — should rather praise this pious 
forwardness among men to re-assume the ill-deputed care of their 
religion into their own hands again. A little generous prudence, a 
little forbearance of one another, and some grain of charity, might 
win all these diligencies to join and unite into one general and 
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brotherly search after truth; could we but forego this prelatical 
tradition of crowding free consciences and Christian liberties into 
canons and precepts of men. I doubt not, if some great and worthy 
stranger should come among us, wise to discern the mould and tem- 
per of a people, and how to govern it, observing the high hopes and 
aims, the diligent alacrity of our extended thoughts and reasonings 
in the pursuance of truth and freedom, but that he would cry out as 
Pyrrhus did, admiring the Eoman docility and courage, ** If such 
were my Epirots, I would not despair the greatest design that could 
be attempted to make a church or kingdom happy." 

Yet these are the men cried out against for schismatics and 
sectaries ; as if, while the temple of the Lord was building, some cut- 
ting, some squaring the marble, others hewing the cedars, there 
should be a sort of irrational men, who could not consider there 
must be many schisms and many dissections made in the quarry and 
in the timber ere the , house of God can be built. And when every 
stone is laid artfully together, it cannot be united into a continuity, 
it can but be contiguous in this world : neither can every piece of 
the building be of one form ; nay, rather the perfection consists in 
this, that out of many moderate varieties and brotherly dissimili- 
tudes that are not vastly disproportional, arises the goodly and the 
graceful symmetry that commends the whole pile and structure. 

Let us therefore be more considerate builders, more wise in 
spiritual architecture, when great reformation is expected. For now 
the time seems come wherein Moses, the great prophet, may sit in 
heaven rejoicing to see that memorable and glorious wish of his ful- 
filled, when not only our seventy elders, but all the Lord's people, are 
^^become prophets. No marvel, then, though some men, and some good 
men too, perhaps, but young in goodness, as Joshua then was, envy 
them. They fret, and out of their own weakness are in agony, lest 
these divisions and subdivisions will undo us. The adversary, again, 
applauds, and waits the hour : When they have branched themselves 
out, saith he, small enough into parties and partitions, then will be 
our time. Fool ! he sees not the firm root out of which we all grow, 
though into branches; nor will beware, until he see our small 
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divided maniples cutting through at every angle of his ill-united and 
unwieldy brigade. And that we are to hope better of all these sup- 
posed sects and schisms, and that we shall not need that solicitude, 
honest, perhaps, though over-timorous, of them that ^* vex in this be- 
half, but shall laugh in the end at those malicious applauders of our 
differences, I have these reasons to persuade me : 

First, when a city shall be as it were besieged and blocked about, 
her navigable river infested, inroads and incursions round, defiance 
and battle oft rumoured to be marching up, even to her walls and 
suburb trenches ; that then the people, or the greater part, more than 
at other times, wholly taken up with the study of highest and most 
important matters to be reformed, should be disputing, reasoning, 
reading, inventing, discoursing, even to a rarity and admiration, 
tilings not before discoursed or written of, argues first a singular 
good-will, contentedness, and confidence in your prudent foresight 
and safe government. Lords and Commons ; and from thence ^^ derives 
itself to a gallant bravery and well-grounded contempt of their 
enemies, as if there were no small number of as great spirits among 
us as his was who, when Rome was nigh besieged by Hannibal, 
being in the city, bought that piece of ground at no cheap rate 
whereon Hannibal himself encamped his own regiment. 

Next, it is a lively and cheerful presage of our happy success and 
victory. For as in a body when the blood is fresh, the spirits pure 
and vigorous, not only to vital, but to rational faculties, and those in 
the acutest and the ^*pertest operations of wit and subtlety, it argues 
in what good plight and constitution the body is; so when the 
cheerfulness of the people is so sprightly up, as that it has not only 
wherewith to guard well its own freedom and safety, but to spare, 
and to bestow upon the solidest and sublimest points of controversy 
and new invention, it betokens us not degenerated, nor drooping to 
a fatal decay, by casting off the old and wrinkled skin of corruption 
to outlive these pangs, and wax young again, entering the glorious 
ways of truth and prosperous virtue, destined to become gi*eat and 
honourable in these latter ages. Methinks I see in my mind a 
noble and puissant nation ^^ rousing herself like a strong man after 
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sleep, and shaking her invincible locks ; methinks I see her as an 
eagle ^^ mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at 
the full mid-day beam, purging and ^'unsealing her long-abused sight 
at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance ; while the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, 
flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms. 

III.— DIPFEKENCE8 OF OPINION INSEPARABLE FROM FItEE INQUIRY. 
TRUTH CANNOT SUFFER. 

What should ye do, then ; should ye suppress all this flowery crop 
of knowledge and new light sprung up and yet springing daily in 
this city? Should ye set an oligarchy of twenty ** engrossers over it, 
to bring a famine upon our minds again, when we shall know nothing 
but what is measured to us by their bushel ? Believe it. Lords and 
Commons, they who ^^ counsel ye to such a suppressing, do as good as 
bid ye suppress yourselves ; and I will soon show how. If it be de- 
sired to know the immediate cause of all this free writing and free 
speaking, there cannot be assigned a truer than your own mild, and 
free, and humane government : it is the liberty. Lords and Commons, 
which your own valorous and happy counsels have purchased us; 
liberty which is the nurse of all great wits : this is that which hath 
rarified and enlightened our spirits like the influence of heaven : this 
is that which hath enfranchised, enlarged, and lifted up our appre- 
hensions degrees above themselves. Ye cannot make us now less 
capable, less knowing, less eagerly pursuing of the truth, unless ye 
first make yourselves, that made us so, less the lovers, less the 
founders of our true liberty. "We can grow ignorant again, brutish, 
formal, and slavish, as ye found us ; but you then must first become 
that which ye cannot be,— oppressive, arbitrary, and tyrannous, as 
they were from whom ye have freed us. That our hearts are now 
more capacious, our thoughts more erected to the search and expec- 
tation of greatest and exactest things, is the issue of your own 
virtue propagated in us : ye cannot suppress that, unless ye re-enforce 
an abrogated and merciless law, that fathers may despatch at will 
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their own cliildren. And who shall then stick closest to ye and ey- 
eite others? Not he who takes up arms for coat and conduct, and 
his four nobles of Danegelt. Although I dispraise not the defence 
of just immunities, yet love my peace better, if that were alL ^Give 
me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to 
conscience, above all liberties. 

What would be best advised, then, if it be found so hurtful and so 
unequal to suppress opinions for the newness or the unsuitablenesa 
to a customary acceptance, will not be my task to say ; I shall only 
repeat what I have learned from one of your own honourable num- 
ber, a right noble and pious lord, who had he not sacrificed his life 
and fortunes to the church and commonwealth, we had not now 
missed and bewailed a worthy and undoubted patron of this argu- 
ment. Ye know him, I am sure ; yet I for honour's sake, and may 
it be eternal to him, shall name him,— the ^ Lord Brook. He, writing 
of Episcopacy, and by the way treating of sects and schisms, left ye 
his vote, or rather now the last words of his dying charge, which I 
know will ever be of dear and honoured regard with ye, so full of 
meekness and breathing charity, that next to His last testament, 
who bequeathed love and peace to his disciples, I cannot call to 
mind where I have read or heard words more mild and peaceful. 
He there exhorts us to hear with patience and humility those, how- 
ever they be miscalled, that desire to live purely, in such a use of 
Grod's ordinances as the best guidance of their conscience gives them, 
and to tolerate them, though in some disconformity to ourselves. Tho 
book itself will tell us more at large, being published to the world, 
and dedicated to the Parliament by him who, both for his life and 
for his death, deserves that what advice he left be not laid by without 
perusal. 

And now the time in special is, by privilege to write and speak 
what may help to the further discussing of matters in agitation. The 
temple of Janus, with his two controversial faces, might now not 
unsignificantly be set open. And though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the earth, so Tnith be in the field, we do 
iiyuriously by licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. 
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Let her and Falsehood grapple ; who ever knew Truth put to the 
worse, in a free and open encounter] Her confuting is the best and 
surest suppressing. He who hears what praying there is for light 
and clear knowledge to be sent down among us, would think of 
others matters to be constituted beyond the discipline of Geneva, 
framed and fabricated already to our hands. 

Tet when the new light which we beg for shines in u[K)b us, there 
be who envy and oppose, if it come not first in at their casements. 
What a collusion is this, whenas we are exhorted by the wise man 
to use diligence, "to seek for wisdom as for hidden treasures," early 
and late, that another order shall eujoin us to know nothing but by 
statute? When a man hath been labouring the hardest labour in the 
deep mines of knowledge, hath furnished out his findings in all their 
equipage, drawn forth his reasons as it were a battle ranged, scattered 
and defeated all objections in his way, calls out his adversary into 
the plain, offers him the advantage of wind and sun, if he please, 
only that he may try the matter by dint of argument; for his 
opponent then to skulk, to lay ambushments, to keep a narrow 
bridge of licensing where the chaDenger should pass, though it be 
valour enough in soldiership, is but weakness and cowardice in the 
wars of Truth. For who knows not that Truth is strong, next to the 
Almighty : she needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor licensings to 
make her victorious, — ^those are the shifts and the defences that Error 
uses against her power : give her but room, and do not bind her 
when she sleeps, for then she speaks not true, as the old Proteus did, 
2* who spake oracles only when he was caught and bound, but then 
rather she turns herself into all shapes except her own, and perhaps 
t«nes her voice according to the time, ^^as Micaiah did before Ahab, 
until she be abjured into her own likeness. 

Yet is it not impossible that she may have more shapes than one. 
What else is all that rank of things indifferent, wherein Truth may 
be on this side, or on the other, without being unlike herself] What 
but a vain shadow else is the abolition of "those ordinances, that 
hand-writing nailed to the cross]" What great repurchase is this 
Christian liberty which Paul so often boasts of] His doctrine is. 
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that he who eats or eats not, regards a day or regards it not, may do 
either to the Lord. How many other things might be tolerated in 
peace, and left to conscience, had we but charity, and were it not 
the chief stronghold of our hypocrisy to be ever judging one another ! 
I fear yet this iron yoke of outward conformity hath left a slavish 
print upon our necks ; the ghost of a ^ linen decency yet haunts us. 
We stumble and are impatient at the least dividing of one visible 
congregation from another, though i^ be not in fundamentals ; and 
through our forwardness to suppress, and our backwardness to 
recover, any iuthralled piece of truth out of the gripe of custom, we 
care not to keep truth separated from truth, which is the fiercest rent 
and disunion of alL We do not see that while we still affect by all 
means a rigid external formality, we may as soon fall again into a 
gross conforming stupidity, a stark and dead congealment of "wood 
and hay and stubble," forced and frozen together; which is more to 
the sudden degenerating of a church than many ^^subdichotomies of 
petty schisms. 

Not that I can think well of every light separation ; or that all in 
a church is to be expected "gold and silver and precious stones :'* 
it is not possible for man to sever the wheat from the tares, the good 
fish from the other fry ; that must be the angels' ministry at the end 
of mortal things. Yet if all cannot be of one mind, (as who looks 
they should be T) this, doubtless, is more wholesome, more prudent, 
and more Christian, that many be tolerated rather than all compelled. 
I mean not tolerated popery, and open superstition, which as it ex- 
tirpates all religions and civil supremacies, so itself should be ^extir- 
pate, provided first that all charitable and compassionate means be 
used to win and regain the weak and the misled : that also which is 
impious or evil absolutely, either against faith or manners, no law 
can possibly permit, that intends not to unlaw itself: but those 
neighbouring differences, or rather indifferences, are what I speak of, 
whether in some point of doctrine or of discipline, which, though they 
may be many, yet need not interrupt the unity of Spirit, if we could 
but find among us the bond of peace. 

In the meanwhile, if any one would write, and bring his helpful 
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hand to the slow-moving reformation which we labour under, if 
Truth have spoken to him before others, or but seemed at least to 
speak, who hath so bejesuited us that we should trouble that man 
with asking license to do so worthy a deed ; and not consider this, 
that if it come to prohibiting, there is not aught more likely to be 
prohibited than truth itself: ^ whose first appearance to our eyes, 
bleared and dimmed with prejudice and custom, is more unsightly 
and unplausible than many errors ; even as the person is of mauy a 
great man slight and contemptible to see to ? And what do they tell 
us vainly of ne^ opinions, when this very opinion of theirs, that 
none must be heard but whom they like, is the worst and newest 
opinion of all others, and is the chief cause why sects and schisms 
do so much abound, and true knowledge is kept at distance from us ; 
besides yet a greater danger which is in it. For when God shakes 
a kingdom, with strong and healthful commotions, to a general 
reforming, it is not untrue that many sectaries and false teachers are 
then busiest in seducing. 

But yet more true it is, that God then raises to his own work men 
of rare abilities and more than common industry, not only to look back 
and revive what hath been taught heretofore, but to gain further, and 
to go on some new enlightened steps in the discovery of trath. For 
such is the order of God's enlightening his church, to dispense and 
deal out by degrees his beam, so as our earthly eyes may best sustain 
it. Neither is God appointed and confined, where and out of what 
place these his chosen shall be first heard to speak : for he sees not 
as man sees, chooses not as man chooses, lest we should devote our- 
selves again to set places and assemblies and outward callings of 
men; planting our faith one while in the old convocation house, 
and another while in the chapel at Westminster, when all the faith 
and religion that shall be there canonized is not sufficient, without 
plain convincement, and the charity of patient instruction, to supple 
the least bruise of conscience, to edify the meanest Christian, who 
desires to walk in the spirit, and not in the letter of human 
trust, for all the number of voices that can be there made,— no, 
though Harry the Seventh himself there, with all his liege tombs 
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jtbout him, should lend them voices from the dead to swell their 
number. 

And if the men be erroneous who appear to be the leading schis- 
matics, what withholds us but our sloth, our self-will, and distrust 
in the right cause, that we do not give them gentle meetings and 
gentle dismissions, that we debate not and examine the matter 
thoroughl}' with liberal and frequent audience, if not for their sakes 
yet for our own; seeing no man who hath tasted learning but 
will confess the many ways of profiting by those who, not contented 
with stale receipts, are able to manage and set forth new positions 
to the world] And were they but as the dust and cinders of our 
feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish and 
brighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not 
utterly to be cast away. But if they be of those whom God hath 
fitted for the special use of these times with eminent and ample gifts, 
and those perhaps neither among the priests, nor among the Phari- 
sees, and we, in the haste of a precipitant zeal, shall make no dis- 
tinction, but resolve to stop their mouths, because we fear they come 
with new and dangerous opinions, as we commonly forejudge them 
ere we understand them; no less than woe to us, while, thinking 
thus to defend the gospel, we are found the persecutors ! 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Thb aaihor of whom a short acconnt is now about to be given is better known 
as a poet than as a writer of prose; bat what he has left us in this latter depart- 
ment of literature is more likely to commend itself to modern taste than a great 
deal of his poetry. That he was a man of genius, there is indeed no doubt; but 
the fruits of that genius are very much impaired by the affectation and want of 
simplicity which disfigure them. His Essays, on the other hand, are models of 
clear, nerrous, and at the same time graceful writing. 

Abraham Cowley was a native of London, and was born in 1618. He was the 
posthumous child of a respectable and substantial tradesman. His circumstances 
were such that he enjoyed the benefit of a liberal education at Westminster 
School, and Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1643 he was ejected from Cambridge 
by the Parliamentary authorities, and found an asylum at Oxford, where he had 
the advantage of attracting the notice and securing the friendship of Lord Falk- 
land and other chiefs of the Koyalist party. On the surrender of Oxford he 
retired to Paris, where he became secretary to Lord Jermyn, and was for some 
time employed in correspondence connected with the royal cause. He returned 
to England in 1656, and was almost immediately taken into custody as a secret 
agent of the disaffected. He very soon, however, obtained his discharge, on 
finding security for his good behaviour, and making some kind of submission to 
the dominant powers. 

He was even accused of paying honour to the memory of the Lord Protector, 
and his biographer. Dr. Spratt, has taken a good deal of trouble to vindicate him 
from a charge which seems to rest on a few expressions in the preface to one of 
his books, and which, even if true, probably would not, under the circumstances, 
reflect any great discredit on him. 

The Eestoration, however, delivered him from suspicions and embarrassments, 
and opened out to him the prospect uf a satisfactory position and honourable em- 
ployment. But he avowed himself weary of public afifairs, and professed to desire 
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above all things a life of solitude and study. The interposition of the Earl of 
St. Albans and the Duke of Buckingham, who procured for him a lease of some 
Crown lands, enabled him to carry out his favourite project of rural seclusion. 
Johnson, who despised the country and loved the smoke and stir of the city, 
relates, with a sort of sarcastic pleasure, the disappointments and annoyances 
which befell Cowley in his retreat at Barn-Elms and Chertsey. But, indeed, 
his troubles and joys in his new state of life were of short duration. Incautious 
exposure to the damps of a summer evening, while superintending his hay- 
makers, brouglit on an attack which, operating on a constitution impaired by 
former ailments, proved fatal in the short space of a fortnight. He died in 1667, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey, in close neighbourhood to Chaucer and 
Spenser. 

WORKS. 

The poetical works of Cowley are numerous and of varied character. He is 
classed by Johnson among those poets to whom the epithet of metaphysical 
has, with no very obvious propriety, been given. The metaphysical poets, it 
may be observed, are distinguished by a somewhat affected display of learning ; 
by a superabundance of wit, if wit consists in remote analogies and unexpected 
combinations of thought; and by a copious but rather extravagant fancy, and a 
love for what are called conceits. All these characteristics are to be fv>und in tlie 
poetry of Cowley, but they are found in union with much that is happy in expr<»B- 
sion aud brilliant in imagery and thought. 

Cowley's longest poena is his Davideis, a sacred epic, which fie never com- 
pleted, and the non-completion of which is by no means a matter to be very 
seriously regretted. It is a sober narrative, containing some vigorous lines, and 
plentifully besprinkled with quaint conceits and somewhat strained metaphors. 

His Mistress is a connected series of love poems, artificial, forced, full of un- 
usual images, and affecting pointed turns of thought, but exhibiting nothing 
of real tenderness, sentiment, or passion. The Pindaric Odea are highly praised 
by Dryden, but if any one will be at the trouble to read them, it is probable that 
he will be more disposed to give his assent to Johnson's somewhat disparaging 
criticism. On the other hand, the Anacreontics are gay and festive, and must 
be admitted to be a happy imitation of the spirit and manner of Anacreon. 
There is also some genuine poetry to be found among the MieceUanies; the 
Chronide especially may be referred to as a composition full of sportive grace, 
and bright with the phiy of fancy. 

The prose writings of Cowley lie within the compass of a few pages. They 
consist of Essays on Rimsdf, on Liberty, on Solitude, on Agriculture, on The 
XJawflrcr of an Honest Man in, Much Company, and on a few simUar subjects, 
ihe longest and most elaborate is a Discourse concerning the Government of 
Olwer Crom,well. 
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It may well be imagined that the Protector has hard measure meted to him in 
this Essay. It was written after the Bestoration, and it was written by one who 
had not only served the Court, but who was anxious to do away with the impu- 
tation that he had ever thought or said anything favoarable to the character of 
the great usarper. Accordingly, the Essay is an unsparing indictment of Crom- 
well's proceedings and policy. It is yigoroasly, but not discriminately written, 
with a free assumption of facts and principles, and a plentiful use of that inter- 
roc;ative style which belongs to rhetorical declamation. It may be observed that 
Hume has incorporated a part of this Discourse into his sketch of Cromwell's 
character, acknowledging the appropiiation, but not naming the author from 
whom it is made. 

The prose composition of Cowley, as has already been hinted, deserves high 
praise. His style approaches more nearly to the characteristics of Modem 
English than that of any writer of his time. It is easy, and yet forcible; suffi- 
ciently balanced, and yet free from the affectation of antithesis. The language is 
simple, Saxon, and idiomatic. The turns of expression are pointed and feli- 
citous; and if we do not find the compressed and crowded thought or the profound 
practical philosophy of Bacon, there are not wanting many striking utterances, 
and a good deal of homely but racy wisdom. One, could wish, indeed, that Cowley 
had spared us some of bis poetry, and left us a larger legacy of prose. 

EXTRACTS. 

ESSAYS. 

OF LIBEBTY. 

The liberty of a people consists in being governed by laws which 
they have made themselves, under whatsoever form it be of govern- 
ment : the liberty of a private man, in being master of his own 
time and actions, as far as may consist with the laws of God and of 
his country. Of this latter only we are here to discourse, and to 
inquire what ^estate of life does best seat us in the possession of it. 
Tiiis liberty of our own actions is such a fundamental privilege of 
human nature, that God himself, notwithstanding all his infinite 
power and right over us, permits us to enjoy it, and that, too, after a 
forfeiture made by the rebellion of Adam. He takes so much care 
for the entire preservation of it to us, that he sniffers neither his 
providence nor eternal decree to break or infringe it. Now for our 
time, the same God, to whom we are but tenants-at-will for the 
whole, requires but the seventh part to be paid to him, as a small 
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quit-rent in acknowledgment of his title. It is man only that haa 
the impudence to demand our whole time, though he never gave it, 
nor can restore it, nor is able to pay any considerable value for the 
least part of it. This birth-right of mankind above all other crea- 
tures some are forced by hunger to sell, like Esau, for bread and 
broth : but the greatest part of men make such a bargain for the 
delivery up of themselves as Tamar did with Judah ; instead of a 
kid, the necessary provisions for human life, they are contented to 
do it for rings and bracelets. The great dealers in this world may 
be divided into the ambitious, the covetous, and the voluptuous ; 
and that all these men seU themselves to be slaves, though to the 
vulgar it may seem ^a stoical paradox, will appear to the wise so 
plain and obvious, that they will scarce think it deserves the labour 
of argumentation. 

Let us first consider the ambitious ; and those both in their pro- 
gress to greatness and ^ after the attaining of it. There is nothing 
truer than what Sallust says : " Dominationis in alios servitiurn 
suum mercedem dant ;" — " They are content to pay so great a price 
as their own servitude to purchase the domination over others." . 
The first thing they must resolve to sacrifice is their whole time : 
they must never stop, nor ever turn aside whilst they are in the race 
of glory ; no, not *like Atalanta for golden apples. Neither, indeed, 
can a man stop himself if he would, when he is in this career : — 

' *• Fertur equla aurlga, neque audit currus habenag." 

Pray let us but consider a little, what mean, servile things, men do 
for this imaginary food. We cannot fetch a greater example of it 
than from the chief men of that nation which boasted most of 
liberty. To what pitiful baseness did the noblest Romans submit 
themselves for the obtaining of a praetorship, or the consular dignity ! 
^They put on the habit of suppliants, and ran about on foot, and in 
dirt, through all the tribes, to beg voices ; they flattered the poorest 
artisans ; and carried a nomenclator with tliem, to whisper in their 
ear every man's name, lest they should mistake it in their saluta- 
tions; they shook the hand and kissed the cheek of every popular 
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tradesman ; they stood all day at every market in the public places, 
to show and ingratiate themselves 'to the rout; they employed all 
their friends to solicit for them ; they kept open tables in every 
street ; they distributed wine and bread and money even to the 
vilest of the people. "En Eomanus rerum dominos!" — "Behold 
the masters of the world begging from door to door !" This particular 
humble way of greatness is now out of fashion ; but yet every ambi- 
tious person is still in some sort a Roman candidate. He must feast 
and bribe, and attend and flatter, and adore many beasts, though 
not the beast with many heads. Catiline, who was so proud that 
he could not content himself with a less power than Sylla's, was yet 
so humble for the attaining of it, as to make himself the most con- 
temptible of all servants, — to be a panderer to the vile tastes of the 
young gentlemen of Rome whose hot lusts and courages and heads 
he thought he might make use of. And, since I happen here to pro- 
yiose Catiline for my instance (though there be thousands of examples 
for the same thing), give me leave to transcribe the character which 
Cicero gives of this noble slave, because it is a general description of 
all ambitious men, and which Machiavel perhaps would say ought to 
be the rule of their life and actions : — 

" This man (says he), as most of you may well remember, had 
many artificial touches and strokes, that looked like the beauty of 
great virtues : his intimate conversation was with the worst of men, 
and yet he seemed to be an admirer and lover of the best ; he was 
furnished with all the nets of lust and luxury, and yet wanted not 
the arms of labour and industry : neither do I believe that there 
was ever any monster of nature composed out of so many different 
and disagreeing parts. Who more acceptable, sometimes, to the 
most honourable persons; who more a favourite to the most in- 
famous? who, sometimes, appeared a braver champion; who, at 
other tiipes, a bolder enemy to his country? who more dissolute in 
his pleasures; who more patient in his toils? who more rapacious in 
robbing ; who more profuse in giving ? Above all things, this was re- 
markable and admirable in him, the arts he had to acquire the good 
opinion and kindness of all sorts of men, to retain it with great corn- 
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plaisance, to communicate all things to them, to watch and serve all 
the occasions of their fortune, both with his money and his interest 
and his industry ; and, if need were, not by.sticking at any wicked- 
ness whatsoever that might be useful to them, to bend and tura 
about his own nature and ® la veer with every wind; to live severely 
with the melancholy, merrily with the pleasant, gravely with the 
aged, wantonly with the young, desperately with the bold, and 
debauchedly with the luxurious : with this variety and multiplicity 
of his nature, as he had made a collection of friendships with all 
the most wicked and restless of all nations, so, by the artifiei&l 
simulation of some virtues, he made a shift to ensnare some honest 
and eminent persons into his familiarity. Neither could so vast a 
design as the destruction of this empire have been undertaken by 
him, if the immanity of so many vices had not been covered and 
disguised by the appearances of some excellent qualities." 

I see, methinks, the character of an. anti-Paul, " who became all 
things to all men," that he might destroy all ; who only wanted the 
assistance of Fortune to have been as great as his friend Caesar was 
a little after him. And the ways of Caesar to compass the same 
ends (I mean till the civil war, which was but another manner of 
setting his country on fire) were not unlike these, though he used 
afterward his unjust dominion with more moderation than I think 
the other would have done. Sallust, therefore, who was well ac- 
quainted with them both, and with many such like gentlemen of his 
time, says, " That it is the nature of ambition to make men liars and 
cheaters ; to hide the truth in their breasts, and show, like jugglers, 
another thing in their mouths ; to cut all friendships and enmities to 
the measure of their own interest, and to make a good countenance 
without the help of a good will'* And can there be freedom with 
this perpetual constraint ? what is it but a kind of rack, that forces 
men to say what they have no mind to ? 

I have wondered at the extravagant and barbarous stratagem of 
*^Zopyrus, and more at the praises which I find of so deformed an 
action ; who, though he was one of the seven grandees of Persia, and 
the son of Megabysus, who had freed before his country from an 
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ignoble Berritnde, slit his own nose and lips, cut off his own ears, 
Boonrged and wounded his whole body, that he might, under pre- 
tenco of having been mangled so inhumanly by Darius, be received 
into Babylon (then besieged by the Persians), and get into the com*- 
mand of it by the recommendation of so cruel a sufferance, and their 
hopes of his endeavouring to revenge it. It is great pity the Baby- 
lonians-suspected not his falsehood, that they might have cut off his 
hands too, and whipt him back again. But the design succeeded ; he 
betrayed the city, and was made governor of it. What brutish 
master ever punished his off^ding slave with so little mercy as 
ambition did thi» Zopyrus? and yet how many are there, in all 
nations, who imitate him in some degree for a less rewiurd ; who, 
though they endure not so much corporal pain for a small prefer- 
ment, or some honour (as they call it), yet stick not to commit 
actions by which they are more shamefully and. more lastingly 
stigmatised ! But you may say. Though these be the most ordinary 
and open ways io greatness, yet there are narrow, thorny, and little- 
trodden paths too, through which some men find a passage by 
virtuous industry. I grant sometimes they may ; but then, that 
industry must be such as cannot consist with liberty, though it may 
with honesty. 

Thou art careM, frugal, painful ; we commend a servant so, but 
not a Mend. 

Well, then, we must acknowledge the toil and drudgery which we 
are forced to endure in this ascent ; but we are epicuies and lords 
when once ^^we are gotten up into the high places. This is but a 
short apprenticeship, after which we are made free of a royal com- 
pany. If we fall in love with any beauteous women, we must be 
content that they should be our mistresses whilst we woo them : as 
soon as we are wedded and enjoy, it is we shall be the masters. 

I am willing to stick to this similitude in the case of greatness : 
we enter into the bonds of it, like those of matrimony; we are 
bewitched with the outward and painted beauty, and take it for 
better or worse, before we know its true nature and interior incon- 
veniences. A great fortune (says Seneca) is a great servitude ; but 
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many are of that opinion which Brutus imputes (I hope, untruly) 
even to that patron of liberty, his friend Cicero : " We fear (says he 
to Atticus) death, and banishment, and poverty, a great deal too 
much. Cicero, I am afraid, thinks these to be the worst of evils ; 
and if he have but some persons from whom he can obtain what he 
has a mind to, and others who will flatter and worship him, seems 
to be well enough contented with an honourable servitude ; if any- 
thing, indeed^ ought to be called honourable in. so base and contume- 
lious a condition." This was spoken as became the bravest man 
who was ever bom in the bravest commonwealth. But with us, 
generally, no condition passes for servitude that is accompanied 
with great riches, with honours, and with the service of many 
inferiors. This is but a deception of the sight through a false medium : 
for if a groom serve a gentleman in his chamber, that gentleman a 
lord, and that lord a prinoe ; the groom, the gentleman, and the 
lord, are as much servants one 83 the other ; the circumstantial 
difierence of the one's getting only his bread and w^ges, the aec(md 
a plentiful, and the third a superfluous estate, is no more intrinsical 
to this matter than the difference between a plain, a rieh, And 
gaudy livery. I do not say that he who sells his whole time and 
his own will for one hundred thousand, is not a wiser n^erehant 
than he who does it for one hundred pounds ; but I will swear they 
are both merchants, and that he is happier than both who caU live 
contentedly without selling that estate to which he was bom. But 
this dependence upon superiors is but one chain of the lovers of 
power ; — 

^^ " Amstorem trecenta« 
Pirithoum cofaibeat catenae." 

Let lu begin with him by break of day ; for by that time he is 
besieged by two or three hundred suitors, and the hall and ante- 
chambers (all the out-works) possessed by the enemy : as soon as his 
chamber opens, they are ready to break into that, or to corrupt the 
guards, for entrance. This is so essential a part of greatness, that 
whosoever is without it looks like a fallen favourite, like a person 
disgraced, and condemned to do what he pleases all the morning. 
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There are some who, rather than want this, are contented to have 
their rooms filled up every day with murmuring and cursing 
creditors, and to charge bravely through a body of them to get to 
their coach. Now I would fdn know which is the worst duty ; — that 
of any one particular person who waits to speak with the great 
man, or the great man's, who waits every day to speak with all 
company. 

** Allena n^soHa eentam 
Per caput, et drcnmaaliiint Utos " — 

A hundred businesses of other men (many unjust, t^nd most imper- 
tinent) fly continually about his head and ears, and strike him in 
the face like ^dors. Let us contemplate him a little at another 
special scene of glory ; and that is, his table. Here he seems to be 
the lord of all nature : the Earth affords him her best metals for his 
disbes, her best vegetables and animals for his food ; the air and sea 
supply him with their choicest birds and fishes ; and a great many 
men, who look like masters, attend upon him : and yet, when all 
this is done, even all this is but table cFhdte; it is crowded with 
people for whom he cares not — ^with many parasites and some spies 
— ^with the most burdensome sort of guests^ the endeavourers to be 
witty. 

But everybody pays him great respect : everybody commends his 
meat — ^that is, his money ; everybody admires the exquisite dressing 
and ordering of it — that is, his clerk of the kitchen, or his cook ; 
evftrybody loves his hospitality— that is, his vanity. But I desire to 
know why the honest inn-keeper, who provides a public table for 
his profit, should be but of a mean profession ; and he who does it 
for his honour, a munificent prince. You will say, Because one 
sells, and the other gives. Nay, both sell, though for different 
things ; the one for plain money, the other for I know not what 
jewels, whose value is in custom and in fancy. If, then, his table be 
made a mare (as the Scripture speaks) to his liberty, where can he 
hope for freedom ? There is always, and everywhere, some restraint 
upon him. He is guarded with crowds, and shackled with for- 
malities. The half hat, the whole hat ; the half smile, the whole 
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smile ; the nod, the embrace ; the positive parting with a little bow, 
the compai-ative at the middle of the room, the superlative at the 
door; and, if tMB'person be ^^ww Hvep «/5cujt6j, there is a hyper- 
superlative ceremony then of conducting him to the bottom of the 
stairs, or to the very gate : as if there were such rules set to these 
leviathans as are to the sea, — ** Hitherto shalt thou go, and no 
further." 

•* PerditBT haee Inter miaero lux ; "— 

*' Thus wretchedly the precious dftj is lest** ^ 

How many impertinent letters and visits must he receive; and 
sometimes answer both, too, as impertinently 1 He never sets his 
foot beyond his threshold unless, like a funeral, he have a train to 
follow him ; as if, like the dead corpse, he could not stir till the 
bearers were all ready. "My life (says Horace, speaking to one 
of these magnifioos) is a great deal more easy and commodious 
than thine, in that I can go into the market, and cheapen what I 
please, without being wondered at ; and take my horse and ride as 
far as Tarentum, without being missed." It is an unpleasant con- 
straint to be always under the sight and observation and censure of 
others : as there may be vanity in it, so methinks there should be 
vexation, too, of spirit ; and I wonder how princes can endure to 
have two or three hundred men stand gazing upon them whilst they 
are at dinner, and taking notice of every bit they eat. Nothing 
seems greater and more lordly than the multitude of domestic 
servants; but even this, too, if weighed seriously, is a piece 'of 
servitude : unless you will be a servant to them (as many men a!re), 
the trouble and care of yours in the government of them all is much 
more than that of every one of them in their observance of you. I 
take the profession of a school-master to be one of the most useful, 
and which ought to be of the most honourable in a commonwealth ; 
yet certainly all his fasces and tyrannical authority over so many 
boys takes away his own liberty more than theirs. 

I do but slightly touch upon all these particulars of the slavery of 
greatness : I shake but a few of their outward chains ; their anger, 
hatred, jealousy, fear, envy, grief, and all the "et caetera** of their 
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passions, which are the secret but constant tyrants and tortures of 
their life, I omit here, because, though they be- symptoms most 
frequent and yiolent in this disease, yet theyai:> common too in 
some degree to ^^the epidemical disease of life itself. 

But the ambitious man, though he be so many ways a slave, 
( " O toties serrus !" ) yet he bears it bravely and heroically: he struts 
and looks big upon the stage ; he thinks himself a real prince in his 
masking-habit, and deceives, too, all the foolish part of his spectators. 
He is a ^^slave *' in satumalibus." The covetous man is a downright 
servant; a draught-horse without bells or feathers; "ad metalla 
damnatus" — a man condemned to work in mines, which is the lowest 
and hardest condition of servitude ; and, to increase his misery, a 
worker there for he knows not whom : " He heapeth up riches, and 
knows not who shall enjoy them ; " — it is only sure that he himself 
neither shall nor can enjoy them. He is an indigent, needy slave ; 
he will hardly allow himself clothes and board wages. 

I' " Unciatim y\x de demenio suo, 
Suum defi-audans genium, comparsit miser." 

He defrauds not only other men, but his own genius ; he cheats 
himself for money. But the servile and miserable condition of this 
wretch is so apparent, that I leave it, as evident to every man's 
sight as well as judj^nent. 

It seems a more difficult work to prove that the voluptuous man 
too is but a servant : what can be more the life of a freeman, or, as 
we say ordinarily, of a gentleman, than to follow nothing but his 
own pleasures] Why, I will tell you who is that true freeman, 
and that true gentleman : not he who blindly follows all his plea- 
sures (the very name of follower is servile) ; but he who rationally 
guides them, and is not hindered by outward impediments in the 
conduct and enjoyment of them. If I want skill or force to restrain 
the beast that I ride upon, though I bought it, and call it my own, 
yet, in the truth of the matter, I am at that time rather his man, 
than he my horse. The voluptuous men (whom we are fallen upon) 
may be divided, I think, into the lustful and luxurious, who are 
both servants of the belly : the other, whom we spoke of before, the 
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ambitious and the covetous, were irajcA ^iy/)£a— "evil wild beasts;** these 
are ya<rr4p€s d/)7ai— "slow bellies/* as our translation renders it, bat 
the word dpyal (which is a fantastical word, with two directly opposite 
significations) will bear as well the translation of "quick** or "diligent 
bellies;'* and both interpretations may be applied to these men. 
Metrodorus said, "That he had learnt dXi/^wt yoffrpl x<i^it<e<r0ai — ^to give 
"his belly just thanks for all his pleasures.*' This, by the calum- 
niators of Epicurus*s philosophy, was objected as one of the most 
scandalous of all their sayings ; which, according to my charitable 
understanding, may admit a very virtuous sense,— which is, that he 
thanked his own belly for that moderation, in the customary appetites 
of it, which can only give a man liberty and happiness in this world. 
Let this suffice at present to be spoken of those great triumviri of 
the world ; the covetous man, who is a mean villain, like Lepidus ; 
the ambitious, who is a brave one, like Octavius ; and the voluptu- 
ous, who is a loose and debauched one, like Mark Antony. 

" " Quisnam Igitar liber? Sapiens, sibfque iinperio8u&" 

Not Oenomaus, who commits himself wholly to a charioteer that 
may break his neck, but the man 

" Who gorerns his own coarse with steady hand. 
Who does himself with sovereign power command 
WImm neither death nor poverty does fright ; 
Who stands not awkwardly In his own light 
Against the truth ; who can, when Pleasures Icnoclc 
J^oud at his door, keep firm the bolt and lock; 
WIio can, though Honour at his gate should stay 
In all their masking clothes, send her awaj*. 
And cry, Begone, 1 have no mind to play;" — 

this, I confess, is a freeman. But it may be said, that many persons 
are so shackled by their fortune, that they are hindered from eiyoy- 
ment of that manumission which they have obtained from virtue. 
I do both understand and in part feel the weight of this objection. 
All I can answer to it is, that we must get as much liberty as we 
can^ we must use our utmost endeavours, and, when all that is 
done, be contented with the length of that line which is allowed us. 
If you ask me in what condition of life I think the most allowed, 
I should pitch upon that sort of people whom King James was 
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wont to call the happiest of our nation;— the men placed in the 
country by their fortune above an high constable, and yet beneath 
the trouble of a justice of peace ; in a moderate plenty, without any 
just argument for the desire of increasing it by the care of many 
relations ; and with so much knowledge and love of piety and 
philosophy (that is, of the study of God's laws and of his creatures) 
as may afford him matter enough never to be idle, though Without 
business ; and never to be melancholy, though without sin or vanity. 

THE SHORTNESS OF LIFE,. ANI> UNeERTAINTY OF EIOHES. 

If you should see a man, who ^ were to cross from IXover to Calais, 
run about very busy and solicitous, and trouble himself many weeks 
before in making provisions for his voyage, would you commend him 
for a cautious and discreet person, or laugh at him for a timorous 
and impertinent coxcomb? A inan who is excessive in his pains 
and diligence, and who consumes the greatest part of his time in 
furnishing the remainder with all conveniences, and even super- 
fluities, is to angels and wise men no less ridiculous : he does as 
little consider the shortness of his passage,^^ that he might proportion 
his cares accordingly. It is, alas ! so narrow a strait betwixt the 
womb and the grave, that it might be called the Pa^ de Vie, as 
well as that the Fas de Calais. 

We are all itp-fifupoi (as Pindar calls us), " creatures of a day," and 
therefore our Saviour bounds our desires to that little space ; as if 
it were very probable that every day should be our last, we are 
taught to demand even bread, for no longer a time. The sun ought 
not to set upon our covetousness,. no more than upon our anger ; but 
as to God Almighty a thousand years are as one day, so, in direct 
opposition, one day to the covetous man is as a thousand years ; 
'*^T«m brevi fortis jaculatur aevo multa,"— " So far he shoots beyond 
Iriffbutt :" one would think he were of the opinion of the Millen- 
aries, and hoped for so long a reign upon earth. The patriarchs 
before the flood, who enjoyed almost such a life, made, we are sure, 
kss stores for the maintaining of it : they, who lived nine hundred 
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years, scarcely provided for a few days ; we, who live but a few 
' days, provide at least for nine hundred years. What a strange 
alteration is this of human life and manners ! and yet we see an 
imitation of it in every man's particular experience ; for we begin 
not the cares of life till it be half spent, and still increase them as 
that decreases. 

What is there among the actions of beasts so illogical and re- 
pugnant to reason ? When they do anything which seems to pro- 
ceed from that which we call reason, we disdain to allow them that 
perfection, and attribute it only to a natural instinct: and are not 
we fools, too, by the same kind of instinct 1 If we could but learn 
to ** number ovr days'* Cas ve are tau^t to pray that we might), we 
should adjust much better our other accounts ; but whilst we never 
consider an end of them, it is no wonder if our cares for theiji be 
without end too. Horace advises very wisely, and in excellent 
good words : 

" Spatio brevl 

Spem loDgam reseces "— 

frcan a short life cut off all hopes that grow too long. They must 
be pruned away like suckers, that choke the mother-plant and 
hinder it from bearing fruit. And in another place to the same 
sense: 

* ** Vitae summa brevia spem noa Fetat inchoare longam; ** 

which Seneca does not mend when he says, ^" Oh! quanta dementia 
est spes longas inchoantium ! " but he gives an example there of an 
acquaintance of his/ named Senecio, who, from a very mean beginning, 
by great industry in turning about of money through all ways of gain, 
had attained to extraordinary riches, but died on a sudden after hav- 
ing supped merrily, " In ipso actu ben^ cedentium rerum, in ipso pro- 
currentis fortunae impetu," — in the full course of his good fortune, 
when she had a high tide, and a stiff gale, and all her sails on : 
upon which occasion he cries, out of Virgil, 

** Insere nunc, Melibaee, pyroa ; pone ordine vitea I "— 

** Go, Mellbaena, now, 

Go graff thy orehardi, and thy Tineyards plaut 
Behold the fruit!'* 
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For this Senecio I have no compassion, because he was taken, as 
' we say, " in ipso facto," — still labouring in the work of avarice; but 
the poor rich man in St. Luke (whose case was not like this) I could 
pity, methinks, if the Scripture would permit me : for he seems to 
have been satisfied at last ; he confesses he had enough for many 
years, he bids his soul take its ease ; and yet, for all that, God says 
to him, " Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee ; 
and the things thou hast laid up, whom shall they belong to ?" Where 
shall we find the causes of this bitter reproach and terrible judg- 
ment 1 We may find, I think, two ; and God, perhaps, saw more. 
First, that he did not intend true rest to his soul, but only to change 
the employments of it from avarice to luxury ; his design is, to eat, 
and to drink, and to be merry. Secondly, that he went on too long 
before he thought of resting ; the fulness of his old barns had not 
sufficed him, he would stay tUl he was forced to build new ones : 
and God meted out to him in the same measure ; since he would 
have more riches than his life could contain, God destroyed his life, 
and gave the fruits of it to another. 

Thus God takes away sometimes the man from his riches, and no 
less frequently riches from the man : what hope can there be of such 
a marriage, where both parties are so fickle and uncertain? by what 
bonds can such a couple be kept long together ? 

Why dost thou heap up wealth, which thoa must quit , 

Or, what is worse, be left by it 1 
Why dost thou load thyself when thou'rt to fly, 

man, ordained to die 1 

Why dost thou build up stately rooms on high, 

Thou who art under ground to lie 1 
Thou sow'st and plantest, but no fruit must see, ' 

For Death, alas I is sowing thee. 

Suppose thou Fortune couldst to tameness britij::. 

And clip or pinion her wing ; 
Suppose thou couldst on Fate so far prevail. 

As not to cut off thy entail ; 

Yet Death at all tliat subUlty will laugh, 
Death will that foolish gard'ner mock. 
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TTho does a slight and annual plant engraff 
Upon a lasting stock. 

Thou dost thyself wise and indnstrions deem ; 

^ A mighty husband thou vouldst seem ; 
Fond man ! like a bought slave, thou all the while 

Dost but for others sweat and toil. 

OflScious fool 1 that needs must meddling be 
In business that concerns not thee ! 

For when to future year» thou extend 'st thy cares, 
Thou deal'st in other men's affairs. 

Even aged men, as if they truly were- 
Children again, for age prepare ; 

Provisions for long travel they design, 
In the last point of their short line. 

Wisely the ant against poor winter hoards 
The stock which summer's wealth affords : 

Itt grasshoppers, that must at autnmn die. 
How vain were such an industry ! 

Of power and honour the dieceitful light 
Might half excuse our cheated sight, 

If it of life the whole small time would stay. 
And be our sunshine aU the day ; 

Like lightning, that, begot but in a cloud, 
(Though shining bright, and speaking loud) 

Whilst it begins, concludes its yiolent race. 
And where it gilds, it wounds the place. 

Oh, scene of fortune, which dost fair appear 
Only to men that stand not near 1 

Proud poverty, that tinsel bravery wears ! 
And, like a rainbow, painted tears ! 

Be prudent, and the shore in prospect keep; 

In a weak boat trust nx)t the deep ; 
Placed beneath envy, above envying rise ; 

Pity great men, great things despise. 

The wise exampTe of the heavenly lark. 

Thy fellow-poet, Cowley, mark ; 
Above the clouds let thy proud music sound. 

Thy humble nest build on the ground. 
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BIOaRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Thb subject of this notice was bom at Wrington in Somersetshire, in the yeai 
1632. He was the son of a country gentleman of moderate fortune, who served 
as an officer in the army of the Parliament, and was in consequence obliged at 
the Bestoration to purchase immunity from prosecution by a fine which some- 
what reduced his estate. After receiving the first part of his education at 
Westminster School, John Locke becaone a resident member of Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1651. He did not, however, enter very heartily ^to the course of 
study then in vogue at Oxford. That time-honoured seat of learning still 
retained too much of the spirit and methods of the scholastic philosophy. Much 
time was consumed in unprofitable speculations, in nice and subtle disquisitions, 
and in empty disputation. Against all such ''oppositions of science falsely so 
called," the sound, sober, and practical mind of Locke revolted. He took refuge 
in the private and independent study of the Greek and Latin classics ; and, like 
some other eminent men, whateyer he may have gained from the associations of 
the University, he owed very little to its tutors or its system. 

Though he never seems to have contemplated adopting any regular profession, 
yet he devoted a great deal of time to the study of physic, and made such pro- 
ficiency in it as to win from Sydenham, the most eminent physician of the day, 
au express recognition of his high attainments in that science. His health, in- 
deed, was delicate and precarious ; and, as his circumstances secured for him all 
that he needed to satisfy his moderate wants, he was able to devote himself to 
the repose and seclusion of a literary life. He was, however, induced, in the 
year 1665, to accompany Sir Walter Vane, envoy to the Elector of Brandenburgh, 
to Cleyes in the capacity of secretary. His residence there was not of long dura- 
tion, for the envoy was recalled in the course of the same year ; but several of his 
letters written to his friends daring his sojourn are still extant, and give a very 
interesting and lively account of the character and manners of the place. Shortly 
afterwards he had the offer of being sent to Spain as envoy, but he declined it ; 
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and, at a later period^ after the acoesBion of William of Orange, when it was pro- 
posed to him to go as ambassador to Vienna or Berlin, he refused the appoint- 
ment, partly on the ground that his inability to drink freely disqualified him for 
the duties of it ; amongst which the finding out of what others were doing and 
thinking he regarded as at least one half of his business, and he considered ''a 
well-managed bottle" the best '* rack in the world to draw out men's thoughts." 
For some years after his return from Cleves he resided at Oxford, and during 
his sojourn there he accidentally made the acquaintance of Lord Ashley, after- 
wards Earl of Shaftesbury. The result was an intimacy which continued till 
the death of that nobleman. In 1672, when Shaftesbury became Lord Chancellor, 
he made Locke Secretary of Benefices; but the latter resigned the appointment 
when in the following year his patron ceased to hold the Chancellorship. Kleven 
years afterwards, Lord Sh^tesbury, after narrowly escaping the fate of Russell 
and Sidney for supposed complicity in the Bye House Plot, withdrew to Holland ; 
and Lbcke, who had himself taken an active part in politics, and was regarded 
with suspicion by the Government, retired to the same country, and remained 
there till the Bevt^ution. The later years of his life were passed at Oates, near 
Ongar in Essex, the residence of Sir F. Masham, whose wife was the daughter 
ef the celebrated Cudworth. Here he continued for some years to reside, in the 
eojoyment of the society of his friends and in the cultivation of his litenuylastes; 
and here in ItOilae died the peaceful death of the Christian philosopher, bless- 
ing God for a happy life in this world, and looking forward with sore and cer- 
tain hope to a brighter and happier in that which is to come. 

WORKS. 

Locke's great work is his Etaap concerning ffunum UnderstwKding. Its com- 
position occupied him for eighteen years, and it was published in 1690, with a 
dedication to the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. It is divided into four 
books. The first, whidi is merely introductory to the main subject of the Essay, 
discusses the question of innate ideas, and decides that no such ideas exist In 
the second book the author proceeds with the inquiry into the true source of oar 
ideas. The conclusion to which he comes is, that all our ideas are derived from 
sensation and reflection. In the course of this inquiry he examines the different 
sorts of ideas, refers them to their origin, and, besides, introduces many topics 
that have only an indirect bearing on the main subject which he is discussing. 
Having had occasion to refer to language in his consideration of the origin of 
ideas, he is led, by the dose connection subsisting between the phenomena of 
language and the modes of ideas, to devote a considerable part of his work to the 
subject of language. He examines what words are, how they are used, and how 
general terms have originated ; and he discusses the imperfection and abuse of 
words. These points amongst others form the subject-matter of his third book. 
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The fourth and last book is deroted to an examination of the extent and reality 
of hmnan knowledge, of the conditions of certainty and probability, the distinct 
provinces of reason and faith, &c. 

The great merit of Locke's Essay lies in its sober and practical character. 
His conclusions are drawn simply from observation and experience ; and though 
there are many defects in the work, yet its aathor has throughout avoided the 
ambiguities of the schoiastic system and followed that method of philosophical 
inquiry of which Bacon is the great representative and expositor. '* Few books," 
Bays Sir J. Macintosh, " have contributed more than Mr. Locke's Essay to rectify 
prejudice, to undermine established errors, to diffuse a just mode of thinking, to 
excite a fearless spirit of inquiry and yet contain it within the boundaries which 
nature has prescribed to the human understanding." 

Another of Locke's works is his TreattBe on Cinl Ocvemment This work is 
divided into two parts. " In the former, the false principles and foundations of 
Sir Bobert Filmer and his followers are detected and overthrown; the latter ia 
an essay concerning the true origina]> extent, and end of Civil Government." 

Sir B. Filmer maintained the comfortable doctrine and position that men hare 
no natural freedom. He insisted that the first man had an absolute ''right of 
fathorfaood," and that this right waa derived in regular succession to modem 
kings and rulers. Absolute monarchy and the divine right of kings were, accord- 
ing to Sir Bobert, the necessary consequences of this principle. To expose and 
overthrow such notions was the object of Locke in the first part of his treatise ; 
and it is not saying much to assert that he has effectually done so. As the 
notions of Filmer are now all but universally exploded, so the work in which 
they are refuted is not of much present interest or importance. The second part 
of the treatise discusses in a more philosophical way the origin of government. 
Its author had in view the vindication of the Bevolution of 1688 ; and he lays 
down and maintains the principle, recognised in the Act of Parliament which 
established William of Orange on the throne, that the right of the magistrate to 
obedience is founded in an original delegation of power by the people. 

Besides the works already described, Locke wrote two letters on Toleration, 
cbaraeterised by a very generous and enlightened spirit, much in advance of his 
age; a treatise on the Beasonableness of Christianity; another on the Conduct 
of the Understanding ; a short work on Education, and several letters, contro- 
versial articles, and treatises on theological, ethical, and philosophical subjects. 
The style of Locke cannot be described as polished or elegant. It is, indeed, 
somewhat heavy and cumbrous. The sentences have not much rhythm or 
melody in their flow, and the language is destitute of colour or ornament. 
The writer seems only to have aimed at expressing his thoughts in clear and 
intelligible English ; and there certainly is in his style a plain downright force 
and a manly simplicity, which harmonize well with his sober and practical 
intellect. 
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EXTRACTS. 
ESSAY COVCESNING HUMAN UKDERSTAVDIHa. 
OF KKTENTION. 

Contemplation,— The next faculty of the mind, whereby it makes 
a further progress towards knowledge, is that which I call retention, 
or the keeping of those simple ideas which from sensation or reflec- 
tion it hath received. This is done two ways. First, by keeping the 
idea which is brought into it for some time actually in view, which 
is called contemplation. 

Memory,— The other way of retention is the power to revive again 
in our minds those ideas which after imprinting have disappeared, 
or have been, as it were, laid aside out of sight ; and thus we do, 
when we conceive heat or light, yellow or sweet, the object being 
removed. This is memory, which is, as it were, the storehouse of 
our ideas. For the narrow mind of man, not being capable of having 
many ideas under view and consideration at once, it was necessary 
to have a repositoiy to lay up those ideas, which at another time it 
might have use of. But our ideas being nothing but actual percep- 
tions in the mind, which cease to be anything when there is no per- 
ception of them, this laying up of our ideas in the repository of the 
memory signifies ^no more but this, — that the mind has a power, in 
many cases, to revive perceptions which it has once had ; with thia 
additional perception annexed to them,— that it has had them before. 
And in this sense it is that our ideas are said to be in our memories^ 
when indeed they are actually nowhere, but only there is an ability 
in the mind when it will to revive them again, and, as it were, paint 
them anew on itself, though some with more, some with less diffi- 
culty ; some more lively, and others more obscurely. And thus it is 
by the assistance of this faculty that we are said to have all those 
ideas in our understandings, which though we do not actually con- 
template, yet we can bring in sight, and make appear again and be 
the objects of our thoughts, without the help of those sensible 
qualities which first imprinted them there.^ 

AtterUion, r^elUum, pleasure, and pain fix iWetw.— Attention and 
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repetition help mueh to the fixing any ideas in the memory ; but 
those which naturally at first make the deepeA and most lasting im- 
pression, are those which are ^accompanied with pleasure or pain. 
The great business of the senses being to make us take notice of what 
hurts .or ad^taatages the body, it is wisely ordered by nature (as has 
been shown) that pain should accompany the reception of several 
ideas:; which, supplying the place of considwation and reasoning in 
children, and acting quicker thsm ^consideration in grown men, makes 
^both the young and old maid painful objects with that haste which 
is necessary for their preserviation, and in both settles in the memory 
SL caution for the future. 

Ideas fade in the memory,— Concemmg the several degrees of last- 
ing wherewith ideas are imprinted on the memory, we may observe, 
that some of them have been produced in the understanding by an 
object affecting the senses once only, and no more than once: others, 
that have more than once offered themselves to the senses, have yet 
been Httle taken notice 4)f ; the mind, either heedless as in children, 
or otherwise employed as in men, intent only on one thing, not set- 
ting the stamp deep into itself ; and in some, whem they are set on 
^th eare and sepeated impressions, either through the temper of the 
body or some other default, the memory is very weak. In all these 
cases ideas in the mind quickly fade, and often vanish quite out of the 
understanding, leaving no more footsteps or remaining characters of 
themselves than shadows do flying over fields of cora, and the 
mind is as void of them as if they never had been there. 

Thus many of those ideas which were produced in the minds of 
children in the beginning of their sensation (some of which, perhaps, 
as of some pleasures and pains, were before they were bom, and 
others in their infancy), if in the future course of their lives they are 
not repeated again, are quite lost, without the least glimpse remain- 
ing of them. This may be observed in those who by some mischance 
have lost their sight when they were very young, in whom the ideas 
of colours, having been but slightly taken notice of, and ceasing to 
be repeated, do xjuite wear out ; so that some years ajfter there is no 
more notion nor memory of colours left in their minds than in thos^ 
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of people born blind. The memory in some men, it is true, is very 
tenacious, even to a nfiracle ; but yet there seems to be a constant- 
decay of all our ideas, even of those which are struck deepest^ imd in 
minds the most retentive ; so that if they be not sometimes renewed 
by repeated exercise of the senses, or reflection on those kinds of 
objects which at first occasioned them, the print wears out, and at 
last there remains nothing to be seen. Thus the ideas, as well as 
children, of our youth often die before us ; and our minds represent 
to us those tombs to which we are approaching, where though the 
brass and marble remain, yet the inscriptions are efSaced by time, 
and the imagery moulders away. The pictures drawn in our mind» 
are laid in fading colours ; and if not sometimes refreshed^ vanish 
and disappear. How much the constitution of our bodies and the 
make of our animal spirits are concerned in this ; and whether the 
temper of the brain maikes this difference, that in some it retains the 
characters drawn on it like marble, in others like free-sto&e, and in 
others little better than sand, I shall not here inquire: though it 
may seem probable that the constitution of the body does sometimes 
influence the memory ; since we oftentimes find a disease quite strip 
the mind of all its ideas, and the flames of a fever ia a few days cal- 
cine all those images to dust and confusion which seemed to be as 
lasting as if graved in marble.' 

CondanUy repeated ideas can scarce he ^8^.— But concerning the 
ideas themselves it is easy to remark, that those that are oftenest 
refreshed (amongst which are those that are conveyed into the mind 
by more ways than one) by a frequent return of the objects or actions 
that produce them, fix themselves best in the memory, and remaifi 
clearest and longest there: and therefore those which aie of the 
original qualities of bodies, viz., solidity, extension, figure, motion, 
and rest ; and those that almost constantly affect our bodies, as heat 
and cold ; and those which are the ^affections of all kinds* of beings, 
as existence, duration, and number, which almost every object that 
affects our senses, every thought which employs our minds, bring 
along with them,~these, I say, and the like ideas, are seldom quite 
lost whilst the mind retains any ideas at all. 
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In remembering, the mind is often ctctive, — In this secondary per- 
ception, as I may so call it, or viewing again the ideas that are lodged 
in the memory, the mind is oftentimes more than barely passive ; the 
appearances of those dormant pictures depending sometimes on the 
wilL The mind very c^ten sets itself on work in search of some 
hidden idea, and turns, as it were, the eye of the soul upon it ; though 
sometimes too they start up in our minds oi their own accord, and 
offer themselves to the understanding, and very often are roused and 
tumbled out of their dark cells into open daylight by some turbulent 
and tempestuous passion ; our affections bringing ideas to our memory 
which had otherwise lain quiet and unregarded. This ftirther is to 
be observed concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and upon occa- 
sion revived by the mind,— that they are not only (as the word 
"revive" imports) none of them new ones, but also that the mind 
takes notice of them as of a former impression, and renews its 
acquaintance with them as with ideas it had known before. So that 
though ideas formerly imprinted are not all constantly in view, yet 
in remembrance they are constantly known to be such as have been 
formerly imprinted ; i.e., in view, and taken notice of before by the 
understanding. 

TtDo defects in the Tnemory, oblivion and slowness. — Memory, in an 
intellectual creature, is necessary in the next degree to perception. 
It is of so great moment, that where it is wanting all the rest of our 
faculties are in a great measure useless; and we in our thoughts, 
reasonings, and knowledge, could not proceed beyond present objects, 
were it not for the assistance of our memories, wherein there may be 
two defects. 

First, That it loses the idea quite j and so far it produces perfect 
ignorance. For since we can know nothing further than we have 
the idea of it, when that is gone we are in perfect ignorance. 

Secondly, That it moves slowly, and retrieves not the ideas that it 
has, and are laid up in store, quick enough to serve the mind upon 
occasions. This, if it be to a great degree, is stupidity ; and he who 
through this ^default in his memory has not the ideas that are really 
preserved there ready at hand when need and occasion calls for them, 

1147) 10 
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were almost as good be without them quite, since they serve him to 
little purpose. The dull man, who loses the opportunity whilst he is 
seeking in his mind for those ideas that should serve his turn, is not 
much more happy in his knowledge than one that is perfectly ignorant. 
It ia the business, therefore, of the memory to furnish to the mind 
those dormant ideas which it has present occasion for : in the having 
them ready at hand on all occasions, consists that which we call in- 
vention, fancy, and quickness of parts. 

These are defects we may observe in the memory of one man com- 
pared with another. There is another defect which we may conceive 
to be in the memory of man in general, compared with some superior 
created intellectual beings, which in this faculty may so far excel 
man, that they may have constantly in view the whole sense of all 
their former actions, wherein no one of the thoughts they have ever 
had may slip out of their sight. The omniscience of Qod, who knows 
all things, past, present, and to come, and to whom the thoughts of 
men's hearts always lie open, may satisfy us of the possibility of this. 
For who can doubt but God may communicate to those glorious 
spirits, his immediate attendants, any of his perfections in what pro- 
portion he pleases, as far as created finite beings can be capable? It 
is reported of that prodigy of parts, Monsieur Pascal, that, till the 
decay of his health had impaired his memory, he forgot nothing of 
what he had done, read, or thought, in any part of his rational age. 
This is a privilege so little known to most men, that it seems almost 
incredible to those who, after the ordinary way, measure all others 
by themselves ; but yet, when considered, may help us to enlarge our 
thoughts towards greater perfections of it in superior ranks of spirits. 
For this of Mr. Pascal was still with the narrowness that human 
minds are confined to here — of having great variety of ideas only by 
succession, not all at once ; whereas the several degrees of angels 
may probably have larger views, and some of them be endowed with 
capacities able to retain together and constantly set before them, as 
in one picture, all their past knowledge at onca This, we may con- 
ceive, would be no small advantage to the knowledge of a thinking 
man, if all his past thoughts and reasonings could be always present 
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to him ; and therefore we may suppose it one of those ways wherein 
the knowledge of separate spirits may exceedingly surpass ours. 

^Brutes have memory. — This faculty of laying up and retaining the 
ideas that are brought into the mind, several other animals seem to 
have to a great degree, as well as man. For, to pass by other in- 
stances, birds' learning of tunes, and the endeavours one may observe 
in them to hit the notes right, put it past doubt with me that they 
have perception, and retain ideas in their memories, and use them 
for patterns. For it seems to me impossible that they should en- 
deavour to conform their voices to notes (as it is plain they do) of 
which they had no ideas. For though I should grant sound may 
mechanically cause a certain motion of the animal spirits in the 
brains of those birds whilst the tune is actually playing, and that 
motion may be continued on to the muscles of the wings, and so the 
bird mechanically be driven away by certain noises, because this may 
tend to the bird's preservation ; yet that can never be supposed a 
reason why it should cause mechanically, either whilst the tune was 
playing, much less after it has ceased, such a motion in the organs 
of the bird*s voice as should conform it to the notes of a foreign sound, 
which imitation can be of no use to the bird's preservation. But, 
which is more, it cannot with any appearance of reason be supposed 
(much less proved) that birds without sense and memory can approach 
their notes, nearer and nearer by degrees, to a tune played yesterday ; 
which, if they have no idea of it in their memory, is now nowhere, 
nor can be a pattern for them to imitate, or which any repeated 
essays can bring them nearer to ; since there is no reason why the 
sound of a pipe should leave traces in their brains, which not at first, 
but by their after endeavours, should produce the like sounds; and why 
the sounds they make themselves should not make traces which they 
should follow, as well as those of the pipe, is impossible to conceive. 

TKEATISE ON CIVIL 60VEBNMENT. 
OF THE BEGINNING OF POLITICAL SOCIETIES. 

Men being, as has been said, by nature all free, equal, and inde- 
pendent,, no one can be put out of this estate, and subjected to the 
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political power of another, without his own consent. The only way 
whereby any one divests himself of his natural liberty, and puts ou 
the bonds of civil society, is by agreeing with other men to join and 
unite into a community, for their comfortable, safe, and peaceable 
living one amongst another, in a secure enjoyment of their properties, 
and a greater security against any that are not of it. This any 
number of men may do, because it injures not the freedom of the 
rest ; they are left as they were in the liberty of the state of nature. 
When any number of men have so consented to make one community 
or government, they are thereby presently incorporated, and make 
one body politic, wherein the majority have a right to act and ^con- 
clude the rest. 

For when any number of men have, by the consent of every in- 
dividual, made a community, they have thereby made that com- 
munity one body, with a power to act as one body, which is only by 
the vtrill and determination of the majority : for that which 'acts any 
community, being only the consent of the individuals of it, and it 
being necessary to that which is one body to move one way, it is 
necessary the body should move that way whither the greater force 
carries it, which is the consent of the majority : or else it is impos- 
sible it should act or continue one body, one community, which the 
consent of every individual that united into it agreed that it should; 
and so every one is bound by that consent to be concluded by the 
majority. And therefore we see, that in assemblies empowered to 
act by positive laws, where no number is set by that positive law 
which empowers them, the act of the majority passes for the act of 
the whole, and of course determines, as having, by the law of nature 
and reason, the power of the whole. 

And thus every man, by consenting with others to make one body 
politic under one government, puts himself under an obligation, to 
every one of that society, to submit to the determination of the 
majority, and to be concluded by it ; or else this original compact, 
whereby he with others incorporates into one society, would signify 
nothing, and be no compact, if he be left free, and under no other 
ties than he was in before in the state of nature. For what appear- 
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ance would there be of any compact, what new engagement, if he 
were no farther tied by any decrees of the society than he himself 
thought fit, and did actually consent to? This would be still as 
great a liberty as he himself had before his compact, or any one else 
in the state of nature hath, who may submit himself, and consent to 
any acts of it if he thinks fit. 

For if the consent of the minority shall not, in reason, be received 
as the act of the whole, and conclude every individual, nothing but 
the consent of every individual can make any thing to be the act of 
the whole : but such a consent is next to impossible ever to be had, 
if we consider the infirmities of health, and avocations of business, 
which in a number, though much less than that of a commonwealth, 
will necessarily keep many away from the public assembly. To 
which if we add the variety of opinions, and contrariety of interest, 
which unavoidably happen in all collections of men, the coming into 
society upon such terms would be only like Cato's coming into the 
theatre,— only to go out again. Such a constitution as this would 
make the mighty leviathan of a shorter duration than the feeblest 
creatures, and not let it outlast the day it was bom in : which can- 
not be supposed, till we can think that rational creatures should 
desire and constitute societies only to be dissolved ; for where the 
majority cannot conclude the rest, there they cannot act as one body, 
and consequently will be immediately dissolved again. 

Whosoever, therefore, out of a state of nature unite into a com- 
munity, must be understood to give up all the power, necessary to 
the ends for which they unite into society, to the majority of the 
community, unless they expressly agreed in any number greater than 
the majority. And this is done by barely agreeing to unite Into one 
political society, which is all the compact that is, or needs be, between 
the individuals that enter into or make up a commonwealth. And 
thus that which begins and actually constitutes any political society, 
is nothing but the consent of any number of freemen capable of a 
majority, to unite and incorporate into such a society. And this is 
that, and that only, which did, or could, give beginning to any lawful 
government in the world. 
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To this I find two objections made. 

First, " That there are no instances to be found in story of a com- 
pany of men, independent and equal one amongst another, that met 
together, and in this way began and set up a government." 

Secondly, " It is impossible, of right, that men should do so, be- 
cause all men being bom under government, they are to submit to 
that, and are not at liberty to begin a new one." 

To the first there is this to answer. That it is not at all to be 
wondered that history gives us but a very little account of men that 
lived together in the state of nature. The inconveniencies of that 
condition, and the love and want of society, no sooner brought any 
number of them together, but they presently united and incorporated, 
if they designed to continue together. And if we may not suppose 
men ever to have been in the state of nature, because we hear not 
much of them in such a state, we may as well suppose the armies of 
Salmanasser or Xerxes were never children, because we hear little of 
them till they were men, and embodied in armies. Government is 
everywhere antecedent to records, and letters seldom come in amongst 
a people till a long continuation of civil society has, by other more 
necessary arts, provided for their safety, ease, and plenty ; and then 
they begin to look after the history of their founders, and search into 
their original, when they have outlived the memory of it : for it is 
with commonwealths as with particular persons, they are commonly 
ignorant of their own births and infancies ; and if they know any- 
thing of their original, they are beholden for it to the accidental 
records that others have kept of it. And those that we have of the 
beginning of any politics in the world, excepting that of the Jews, 
where Qod himself immediately interposed, and which favours not 
at all paternal dominion, are all either plain instances of such a 
beginning as I have mentioned, or at least have manifest footsteps 
of it 

He must show a strange inclination to deny evident matter of fact, 
when it agrees not with his hypothesis, who will not allow that the 
beginnings- of Rome and Venice were by the uniting together of 
several men free and independent one of another, amongst whom 
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there was no natural snperioritj or subjection. And if Josephus 
Acosta's word may .be taken, he tells us that in many parts of 
America there was no government at all. "There are great and 
apparent conjectures (says he), that these men (speaking of those of 
Peru), for a long time had neither kings nor leommonwealths, but 
lived in troops, as they do this day in Florida, the Oheriquanas, those 
of Brazil, and many other nations, which have no certain kings, but 
as occasion is offered, in peace or war, they choose their captains as 
they please" (lib. L, cap. 25). If it be said, that every man there was 
bom subject to his father, or the head of l^s family ; that the sub- 
jection due from a ehOd to a father took not away his freedom of 
uniting into what political society he thought fit, has been already 
proved. But be that as it will, these pen, it is evident, were actually 
free ; and whatever superiority some politicians now would place in 
any of them, they themselves claimed it not, but by consent were all 
equal, till by the same consent they set rulers ov<er themselves. So 
that their politic societies all began f^op a voluntary union, and the 
mutual agreement of men freely acting in the choice of their governors 
and forms of government. 

And I hope those who went away from Sparta irith Pal^^ntus, 
'mentioned by Justin (lib. jii. cap. 4), will be allowed to have been free- 
men, independent one of another, and to have set up a govemntent 
over themselves by their own consent. Thus I have given several 
examples out oi history, of people free and in the state of Uiature, that 
being met together, incorporated and began .a commonwealth. And 
if the want of such instances be an argument to prove that govern- 
ments were not, nor could not be so begun, I suppose the contenders 
for paternal empire were better let it alone than urge it against 
natural liberty ; for if they can give so many instances out of history, 
of governments begun upon paternal right, I think (though at best 
an argument from what has been, to what should of right be, has no 
great force) one might, without any great danger, yield them the 
cause. But if I might advise them in the case, they would do well 
notto search too much into the original of governments, as they have 
begun de f^to ; lest they should find, at the foundation of most of 
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them, something very little favourable to the design they promote, 
and such a power as they contend for. 

But to conclude: reason being plain on our side that men are 
naturally free, and the examples of history showing that the goTem- 
ments of the world, that w«re b^gun in peace, had their b^inning 
laid on that foundation, and were made by the consent of the people ; 
there can be little room for doubt, either where the right is, or what 
has been the opinion or practice of mankind, about the first erecting 
of govemmenta 

I will not deny, that if we look back as fair as history will direct us 
towards the o^inal of commonwealths, we shall generally find them 
under the government and administration of one man« And I am also 
apt to believe, that where a fepiily was num^ous enough to subsist 
by itself, and /continued entire together, without mixing with others, 
as it often happens where there is much land and few people, the 
govenuneiBt commonly began in the father : ior the father having, by 
the law ci natui», the same power with every man else to punish, as 
he thoii^t fit, «my offences against that law, might thereby punish 
his transgressing children, even when they were men and out of their 
pupilage ; and they were very likely to submit to his punishment, 
and all join with him against the offender, in their turns, giving him 
thereby poorer to execute his sentence against ai^y tiaAsgression, and 
so in effect make him the law maker and governor over all that re- 
mained in eonj unction with his family. He was fittest to be trusted ; 
paternal affection secured their property and interest under his care ; 
and the cusf^om of obeying him, i9 their childhood, made it easier to 
submit to him, rather thsm to any other/ If, therefore, they must 
have one to rule tjiem, ss government is hardly to be avoided amongst 
men that live together, who so likely to be the man as he that was 
their common father ; unless negligence, cruelty, or any other defect 
of mind or body, made him unfit for it 9 But when either the father 
died, and left his next heir, for want of age, wisdom, courage, or any 
other qualities, less fit for rule ; or where several families met and 
consented to continue together ; there it is not to be doubted but 
they used their natural freedom to set up him whom they judged the 
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ablest, and most likely to role well over them. Conformable here- 
unto we find the people of America, who (living out of the reach of 
the conquering swords and spreading domination of the two great 
empires of Peru and Mexico) ei^oyed their own natural freedom, 
though, caeteris paribus, they commonly prefer the heir of their 
deceased king, yet, if they find him any way weak or incapable, they 
pass him by, and set up the stoutest and bravest man for their ruler. 

Thus, though looking back as lar as records give us any account of 
peopling the world, and the history of nations, we commonly find 
the government to be in one hand, y^t it destroys not that which I 
affirm, viz.', that the beginning of politic society depends upon the 
consent of the individuals, to join into, tf^ make one society ; who, 
. when they are thus incorporated, might set up what form of govern- 
ment they thought fit. But this having given occasion to men to 
mistake, and think that by nature government was monarchical, and 
belonged to the father, it may not be amiss here to consider why 
people in the beginning generally pitched upon this form ; which 
though perhaps the father's pre-eminenc^ might, in the first institu- 
tion of some commonwealth, give rise to, and place in the beginning 
the power in one himd, yet it is plain that the reason that continued 
the form of government in a single person was not any regard or 
respect to paternal authority; since all petty monarchies, that is, 
almost all monarchies near their original, have been commonly, at 
least upon occasion, elective. 

Fu-st, then, in the beginning of things, the father's government of 
the childhood of those sprung from him, having accustomed them to 
the rule of one man, and taught them that where it was exercised 
with care and skill, with affecti(m and love to those under it, it was 
sufficient to procure and preserve to men all the political happiness 
they sought for in society ; it was no wonder that they should pitch 
upon, and naturally run into, that form of government, which from 
their infancy they had been all accustomed to, and which, by ex- 
perience, they had found both easy and safe. To which if we add, 
that monarchy being simple, and most obvious to men whom neither 
experience had instructed in forms of government, nor the ambition 
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or insolence of empire had taught to beware of the encroachments of 
prerogative, or the inconveniencies of absolute power, which mon- 
archy in succession was apt to lay claim to, and bring upon them ; 
it was not at all strange that they should not much trouble them- 
selves to think of methods of restraining any exorbitancies of those 
to whom they had given the authority over them, and of balancing 
the power of government, by placing several parts of it in different 
hands. They had neither felt the oppression of tyrannical dominion, 
nor did the fashion of the age, nor their possessions, or way of living, 
(which afforded little matter for covetousness or ambition) give them 
any reason to apprehend or provide against it ; and therefore it is 
no wonder they put themselves into such a frame of government as 
was not only, as I said, most obvious and simple, but also best suited 
.to their present state and condition ;. which stood more in need of 
defence against foreign invasions and iiguries than of multiplicity of 
laws. The equality of a simple, poor way of living, confining their 
desires within the narrow bounds of each man's small property, made 
few controversies, and so no need of many laws to decide them, or 
variety of officers to superintend the process, or look after the execu- 
tion of justice, where there were but few trespasses, and ism ofienders. 
Since, then, those who liked one another so well as to join into 
society, cannot but be supposed to have some acquaintance and 
friendship together, and some trust one in another, they could not 
but have greater apprehensions of others than of one another ; and 
therefore their first care and thought cannot but be supposed to be, 
how to secure themselves against foreign force. It was natural for 
them to put themselves under a frame of government which might 
best serve to that end, and choose the wisest and bravest man to 
conduct them in their wars, and lead them out against their enemies, 
and in this chiefly be their ruler. 

Thus we see that the kings of the Indians in America, which is 
still a pattern of the first ages in Asia and Europe, whilst the in- 
habitants were too few for the country, and want of people and 
money gave men no temptation to enlarge their possessions of land, 
or contest for wider extent of ground, are little more than generals 
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of their armies ; and though they command absolutely in war, yet at 
home and in time of peace they exercise very little dominion, and 
have but a very moderate sovereignty, the resolutions of peace and 
war being ordinarily either in the people or in a council ; though 
the war itself, which admits not of plurality of governors, naturally 
* devolves the command into the king's sole authority. 

And thus, in Israel itself, the chief business of their judges and 
first kings seems to have been to be captains in war and leaders of 
their armies ; which (besides what is signified by " going out and in 
before the people," which was to march forth to war and home 
again at the heads of their forces) appears plainly in the story of 
Jephthah. The Anmionites making war upon Israel, the Gileadites 
iu fear send to Jephthah, a bastard of their family whom they had 
cast off, and article with him, if he will assist them against the 
Ammonites, to make him their ruler; which they do in these words: 
" And the people made him head and captain over them " (Judges 
xi. 11); which was, as it seems, all one as to be judge. "And he 
judged Israel" — that is, was their captain-general — "six years** 
(xii. 7). So when Jotham upbraids the Shechemites with the obli- 
gation they had to Gideon, who had been their judge and ruler, he 
tells them, " He fought for you, and adventured his life far, and de- 
livered you out of the hand of Midian " (ix. 17). Nothing is men- 
tioned of him but what he did as a general : and indeed that *is all 
is found in his history, or in any of the rest of the judges. And 
Abimelech particularly is called king, though at most he was but 
their general. And when, being weary of the ill conduct of Samuel's 
sons, the children of Israel desired a king, " like all the nations, to 
judge them, and to go out before them, and to fight their battles" 
(1 Sam. viii. 20), God, granting their desire, says to Samuel, " I will 
send thee a man, and thou shalt anoint him to be captain over my 
people Israel, that he may save my people out of the hand of the 
Philistines " (ix. 16) ;— as if the only business of a king had been to 
lead out their armies and fight in their defence : and accordingly 
Samuel, at his inauguration, pouring a vial of oil upon him, declares 
to Saul that "the Lord had anointed him to be captain over his in- 
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heritance*' (k. 1). And therefore those who, after Saul's being 
solemnly chosen and saluted king by the tribes at Mizpeh, were un- 
willing to have him their king, made no other objection but this, 
** How shall this man save us V (ver. 27) ; — ^as if they should have said. 
This man U unfit to be our king, not having skill and conduct enough 
in war to be able to defend us. And when God resolved to transfer 
the government to David, it is in these words : " But now thy king- 
dom shali not continue : the Lord hath sought him a man after his 
own heart, and the Lord hath commanded him to be captain over 
his people" (xiii. 14) ;■— as if the whole kingly authority were nothing 
else but to be their general : and therefore the tribes who had stuck 
to Saul's family, and opposed David's reign, when they came to 
Hebron with terms of submission to him, they tell him, amongst 
other arguments they had to submit to him as their king, that he 
waa in elfect their king in Saul's time, and therefore they had no 
reason but to receive him as their king now : " Also (say they) in 
time past, when Saul waB king over us, thou wast he that leddest 
outtind broughtest in Israel ; and the Lord said to thee, Thou shalt 
feed my people Israel, and thou shalt be a captain over Israel" 
(2 Sam, V, 2). 

Thus, whether a &mily by degrees grew up into a commonwealth, 
and the fatherly authority being continued on to the elder son, every 
one in his turn growing up under it, tacitly submitted to it; and the 
easiness and equt^ity of it not offending any one, every one acquiesced, 
till time seemed to have confirmed it, and settled a right of succession 
by prescription : or whether several families, or the descendants of 
several families, whom chance, neighbourhood, or business brought 
together, unitmg into society : the need of a general, whose ^conduct 
might defend them against their enemies in war, and the great con- 
fidence tiie innocence and sincerity of that poor but virtuous age 
(such as are almost all those which begin governments that ever come 
to last in the world) gave men of one another, made the first be- 
ginners of commonwealths generally put the rule into one man's 
hand, without any other express limitation or restraint but what 
the nature of the thing and the end of government required. Which- 
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ever of tboee it was that at first put the rule into the hands of a 
single person, certain it is that nobody was intrusted with it but for 
the public good and safety; and to those ends, in the infancies 
of commonwealths, those who had it conmionly used it. And 
unless they had done so, young societies could not have subsisted ; 
without such nursing fathers, tender and careful of the public weal, 
all governments would have sunk under the weakness and infirmities 
of their infancy, and the prince and the people had soon perished 
together. 

But thougn the golden age (before vain ambition, and ''amor 
Bceleratus habendi," evil concupiscence, had corrupted men*s minds 
into a mistake of true power and honour) had more virtue, and con- 
sequently better governors, as well as less vicious subjects ; 'and 
there was then no stretching prerogative on the one side, to op- 
press the people ; nor consequently, on the other, any dispute about 
privilege, to lessen or restrain the power of the magistrate ; and so 
no contest betwixt rulers and people about governors or government : 
yet when ambition and luxury in future ages would retain and in- 
crease the power, without doing the business for which it was given ; 
and, aided by flattery^ taught princes to have distinct and separate 
interests from their people ; men found it necessary to examine more 
carefully the original and rights of government, and to find out ways 
to restrain the exorbitancies, and prevent the abuses of that power, 
which they having intrusted in another's hands only for their own 
good, they found was made use of to hurt them. 

Thus we may see how probaUe it is, that people that were 
naturally free, and by their own consent either submitted to the 
government of their father, m united together out of different 
families to make a government, should generally put the rule into 
one man's hands, and choose to be under the conduct of a single per- 
son, without so much as by express conditions limiting or regulating 
his power, which they thought safe enough in his honesty and pru- 
dence : though they never dreamed of monarchy being jure divino, 
which we never heard of among mankind, till it was revealed to us 
by the divinity of this last age ; nor ever allowed paternal power to 
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have a right to dominion, or to be the foundation of all govemment. 
And thus much may suffice to show that, as far as we have any light 
from history, we have reason to conclude that all peaceful beginnings 
of government have been laid in the consent of the people. I say 
peaceful, because I shall have occasion in another place to speak of 
conquest, which some esteem a way of beginning of govemment«. 

The other objection I find urged against the beginning of polities, 
in the way I have mentioned, is this, viz., — 

" That all men being born under government, some or other, it is 
impossible any of them should ever be free, and at liberty to unite 
together and begin a new one, or ever be able to erect a lawful 
government." 

If this argument be good, I ask, how came so many lawful mon- 
archies into the world ] for if anybody, upon this supposition, can 
show me any one man in any age of the world free to begin a lawful 
monarchy, I will be bound to show him ten other free men at liberty 
at the same time to unite and begin a new government, under a regal 
or any other form ; it being demonstration, that if any one, born 
under the dominion of another, may be so free as to have a right to 
command others in a new and distinct empire, every one that is bora 
under the dominion of another may be so free too, and may become 
a ruler or subject of a distinct separate government. And so, by this 
their own principle, either all men, however born, are free, or else 
there is but one lawful prince, one lawful government in the world. 
And then they have nothing to do but barely to show us which that 
is ; which when they have done, I doubt not but all mankind will 
easily agree to pay obedience to him. 

Though it be a sufficient answe^to their objection, to show that 
it involves them in the same difficulties that it doth those they use 
it against, yet I shall endeavour to discover the weakness of this 
argument a little further. 

" All men (say they) are born under government, and therefore they 
cannot be at liberty to begin a new one. Every one is born a subject 
to his father, or his prince, and is therefore under the perpetual tie 
of subjection and allegiance."— It is plain mankind never owned nor 
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considered any sach natural subjection that they were bom in, to 
one or to the other, that tied them^ without their own consents, to a 
subjection to them and their heirs. 

For there are no examples so frequent in history, both sacred and 
profane, as those of men withdrawing themselves and their obedience 
from the jurisdiction they were born under, and the family or com- 
munity they were bred up in, and setting up new governments in 
other places, from whence sprang all that number of petty common- 
wealths in the beginning of ages, and which always multiplied as 
long as there was room enough, till the stronger, or more fortunate, 
swallowed the weaker ; and those great ones again breaking to 
pieces, dissolved into lesser dominions. All which are so many 
testimonies against paternal sovereignty, and plainly prove that it was 
not the natural right of the father descending to his heirs that made 
governments in the beginning, since it was impossible, upon that 
ground, there should have been so many little kingdoms ; all must 
have been but only one universal monarchy, if men had not been at 
liberty to separate themselves from their families, and the govern- 
ment, be it what it will, that was set up in it, and go and make 
distinct commonwealths and other governments, as they thought fit. 
This has been the practice of the world from its first beginning to 
this day ; nor is it now any more hinderance to the freedom of man- 
kind, that they are bom imder constituted and ancient polities, that 
have established laws and set forms of government, than if they 
were bom in the woods, amongst the unconfined inhabitants that 
run loose in them : for those who would persuade us that, ** by being 
bom under any govemment, we are naturally subjects to it," and have 
no more any title or pretence to the freedom of the state of nature, 
have no other reason (bating that of patemal power, which we have 
already answered) to produce for it, but only because our fathers 
or progenitors passed away their natural liberty, and thereby 
bound up themselves and their posterity to a perpetual subjection to 
the government which they themselves submitted to. It is true, 
that whatever engagement or promises any one has made for himself, 
he is under the obligation of them, but cannot, by any compact what 
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Boever, bind his children or posterity : for his son, when a man, being 
altogether as free as the father, any " act of the father can no more 
give away the liberty of the son " than it can of anybody else : he 
may, indeed, annex such conditions to the land he enjoyed, as a sub- 
ject of any commonwealth, as may oblige his son to be of that com- 
munity, if he will eiyoy those possessions which were his father's ; 
because that estate being his father's property, he may dispose or 
settle it as he pleases. 

And this has generally given the occasion to mistake in this 
matter ; because commonwealths not permitting any part of their 
dominions to be dismembered, nor to be enjoyed by any but those of 
their community, the son cannot ordinarily enjoy the possessions of 
his father but under the same terms his father did, by becoming a 
member of the society ; whereby he puts himself presently under the 
government he finds there established, b& much as any other subject 
of that commonwealth. And thus " the consent of freemen, bom 
under government, which only makes them members of it," being 
given separately in their turns, as each comes to be of age, and not 
in a multitude together, people take no notice of it ; and thinking 
it not done at all, or not necessary, conclude they are naturally sub- 
jects as they are men. 

But, it is plain, governments themselves understand it otherwise : 
they claim " no power over the son, because of that they had over 
the father ;" nor look on children as being their subjects, by their 
fathers being so. If a subject of England have a child by an English- 
woman in France, whose subject is he I Not the King of England's ; 
for he must have leave to be admitted to the privileges of it : nor 
the King of France's ; for how then has his father a liberty to bring 
him away, and breed him as he pleases ? and who ever was judged 
as a traitor or deserter, if he left, or warred against a country, for 
being barely born in it of parents that were aliens there ? It is plain, 
then, by the practice of governments themselves, as well as by the 
law of right reason, that "a child is bom a subject of no country or 
government." He is under his father's tuition and authority, till he 
comes to age of discretion ; and then he is a freeman, at liberty what 
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^oTernment he will put himself under, what body politic he will 
unite himself to : for if an Englishman's son, born in France, be at 
liberty, and may do so, it is evident there is no tie upon him by his 
father^s being a subject of this kingdom ; nor is he bound up by any 
compact of his ancestors. And why then hath not his son, by the 
same reason, the same liberty, though he be born anywhere else, 
since the power that a father hath naturally over his children is the 
same, wherever they be bom, and the ties of natural obligations are 
not bounded by the positiye limits of kingdoms and common- 
wealths 1 

Every man being, as has been showed, naturally free, and 
nothing being abl^ to put him into subjection to any earthly 
power, but only his own consent; it is to be considered, what 
shall be understood to be a sufficient declaration of a man's con- 
sent, to make him subject to the laws of any government. There 
is a common distinction of an express and a tacit consent, which 
will concern our present case. Nobody doubts but an express 
consent, of any m^ entering into any society, makes him a perfect 
member of that society, a subject of that government. The difficulty 
is, what oyght to be looked upon as a tacit consent, and how far it 
binds ; i.e.y how far any one shall be looked upon to have consented, 
and thereby submitted to any govermnent, wheire he has made no 
expressions of it at alL And to this I say, that every man that hath 
any possessions, or enjoyment of any part of the dominions of any 
government, doth theireby give his tacit consent, and is as far forth 
obliged to obedience to the laws of that government, during such 
eqjoyment, as any one under it ; whether this his possession be of 
land, to him and his heirs for ever, or a lodging only for a week- ; 
or whether it be barely travelling freely on the highway ; and, in 
eflfect, it reaches as far as the very being of any one ^ithiA the te^v 
ritories of that governnient. 

To understand this the better, it is fit to consider, tliat every man, 
when he at first incorporates hiipself into any commonwealth, ^he, by 
his uniting himself thereunto, annexes alfio, md submits to the com- 
munity, those possessions whiph he h(^ or shall acquire, that do not 
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already belong to any other goyemment : for it would be a direct 
contradiction, for any one to enter into society with others for the 
secaring and regulating of property, and yet to suppose his land, 
whose property is to be regulated by the laws of the society, should 
be exempt from the jurisdiction of that government to which he 
himself, the proprietor of the land, is a subject. By the same act, 
therefore, whereby any one unites his person, which was before free, 
to any commonwealth, by the same he unites his possessions, which 
were before free, to it also ; and they become, both of them, person 
and possession, subject to the government and dominion of that 
commonwealth, as long as it hath a being. Whoever, therefore, from 
thenceforth, by inheritance, purchase, permission, or •otherways, 
enjoys any part of the land so annexed to, and under the government 
of that commonwealth, must take it with the condition it is under ; 
that is, of submitting to the government of the commonwealth under 
whose jurisdiction it is, as far forth as any subject of it. 

But since the government has a direct jurisdiction only over the 
land, and reaches the possessor of it (before he has actually incor- 
porated himself in the society,) only as he dwells upon, and enjoys 
that, the obligation any one is under, by virtue of such eigoyment, 
to " submit to the government, begins and ends with the eiyoyment :" 
so that whenever the owner, who has given nothing but such a tacit 
consent to the government, will, by donation, sale, or otherwise, quit 
the said possession, he is at liberty to go and incorporate himself 
into any other commonwealth ; or to agree with others to begin a 
new one in vacuis locis, in any part of the world they can find free 
and unpossessed : whereas he that has once, by actual agreement, 
and any express declaration, given his consent to be of any common- 
wealth, is perpetually and indispensably obliged to be and remain 
unalterably a subject to it, and can never be again in the liberty of 
the state of nature ; unless, by any calamity, the government he was 
under comes to be dissolved, or else by some public act cuts him ofif 
from being any longer a member of it. 

But submitting to the laws of any country, living quietly, and 
ei^oying privileges and protection under them, makes not a man a 
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member of that society : this is only a local protection and homage 
due to and from all those who, not being in a state of war, come 
within the territories belonging to any government, to all parts 
whereof the force of its laws extends. But this no more makes a 
man a member of that society, a perpetual subject of that common- 
wealth, than it would make a man a subject to another, in whose 
iieunily he found it convenient to abide for some time, though, whilst 
he continued in it, he were obliged to comply with the laws and 
submit to the government he found there. And thus we see that 
foreigners, by living all their lives under another government, and 
enjoying the privileges and protection of it, though they are bound, 
even in conscience, to submit to its administration, as far forth as 
any denison, yet do not thereby come to be subjects or members of 
that commonwealth. Nothing can make any man so, but his actually 
entering into it by positive engagement, and express promise and 
compact. This is that which I think concerning the beginning of 
political societies, and that consent which makes any one a member 
of any commonwealtTi. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

John Drtdbh— who, as a writer of English prose, occupies a po8itio^ not greatly 
inferior to that which belongs to him as a poet — was bom at Aldwinkle, near 
Oundle, in Northamptonshire, on the 9th of August 1631. He was son of 
Erasmus Dryden, third son of Sir Erasmus Dryden of Canons Ashby, where 
the family, originally sprung from Cumberland, had been seated for several 
generations. Dryden was a pupil of the famous Dr. Busby, at Westminster 
School, whence, in 1650, he was elected to a Westminster scholarship at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. At the end of seven years he left the University and took 
up his abode in London, where he had the advantage of the countenance and 
assistance of his cousin. Sir Gilbert Pickering, Hig& Steward of Westminster, 
and Cromwell's Lord Chamberlain. Dryden is said to have acted as his secre- 
tary, and to have also served on one of the committees for the detection and 
punishment of Malignants. 

One of his earliest essays in poetry was a tribute to the memory of Cromwell, 
entitled Heroic Stomas on the late Lord Protector, On the accession of King 
Charles, he sought to atone for this delinquency, as he probably then considered 
it, by the publication of his AetroM Redux : a Poem on the Happy Restoration qf 
Hie Most Sacred Majesty, Thenceforth he took care that nothing should be 
wanting to the fervour of liis loyalty. From this time, too, lie seems to have made 
literature his profession, and to hare become a constant writer for the stage. 
About 1670 he succeeded Davenant as Poet Laureate; and in the letters-patent 
by which he was appointed the grfuit is said to be made to "John Dryden, 
Master of Arts, in consideration of his many acceptable services theretofore done 
to His Majesty, and from an observation of his learning and eminent abilities, 
and his great skill and elegant style, both in verse and prose." 

He had previously, in the year 1666, received the appointment of Historio- 
grapher Royal ; and the emoluments of the two offices together may have pro- 
duced for him about £200 per annum, in addition to other perquisites and 
advantages. 
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Shortly aflber the accession of James II. Dryden passed over to the commniiioii 
of the Church of Borne. The circumstances under which this chan^^e of religions 
profession took place were suspicious, or at least the time of its occurrence was 
opportune ; for adherence to Romanism was then the shortest and surest road to 
court-favour. It is certain also that Dryden showed the zeal of a new convert, 
and eagerly lent his talents to recommend the faith he had adopted, and to dis- 
parage the Church which he had deserted. It is, however, only fair to say, that 
he did not, like some others, when James had given place to William, and Pro- 
testantism was again in the ascendant, make a second recantation, but died in 
fellowship with the £oman Catholic Church, by whatever motives he may, in 
the first instance, have been led to join it. It is all in favour of his consistency 
that, after the Revolution was accomplished, he was necessarily obliged to sur- 
render his appointments ; and there is reason to fear that the closing years of this 
gifted writer's life were imbittered by poverty as well as darkened by domestic 
sorrows. His personal history is necessarily uneventful, as his time was mainly 
devoted to literature, and was chiefly spent in London. He was a frequenter of 
Wills' Coffee-house, where he had his summer-seat by the window, and his 
winter-seat by the fire, and where he was the presiding spirit of a circle of wits 
and men of fashion, who admired his poetry, and listened with deference to his 
opinions on literature. 

He died in 1701, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, where his monument, 
with the simple inscription of his name, may still be seen. A strange story was 
put in circulation with respect to the circumstances of his funeral. It seems to 
be altogether &lse. Whoever is curious about the details of it, will find them 
in the biographies of our author written by Johnson and Malone. 

WORKS. 

The prose works of Dryden are of a miscellaneous character. They consist 
chiefly of critical essays on polite literature, and of dedications and prefaces to 
his various poetical compositions. 

The most important and elaborate are — An Essay on Dramatic Poetry; The 
Grounds of Criticism on Tragedy; A Discourse on Epic Poetry/ and A Dis- 
course on the Origin and Progress of Satire. The Essay on Dramatic Poetry 
is spoken of by Johnson as " the first regular treatise on the art of writing." 
It undoubtedly is one of the very earliest attempts at literary criticism in our 
liicguage, and still deserves to take its place amongst approved and standard 
compositions of this class. To modern readers, indeed, familiar with all that 
has been written during the present century on the drama, and on poetical litera- 
ture generally, it may not seem to contain anything very original, elaborate, or 
refined. The critics of our own time, both German and English, have attained 
to such a power of appreciating the works of our great masters in dramatic and 
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epic poetry^ appear to have such an insight into the spirit of their writings, and 
analyze their plots, characters, and sentiments with such snbtlety and precision^ 
that they almost persuade as that criticism begins and ends with them, and that 
the efforts of earlier adyentnrers in the same direction are of little or no account. 
Bat soch critics as Dryden really laid the foundation of all modem criticism ; 
and with less metaphysical acuteness, with less affectation of Interpreting the 
aims and conceptions of the author, they pointed out, with appreciation and 
accuracy, what was to be admired and what was to be censured in his work. 
At the same time it must be confessed that the taste of Dryden's contemporaries 
inclined too much to French models, and was more disposed to insist on the 
daasical form, of the drama, and on the rules laid down by Aristotle, than quite 
agrees with the views of an age distinguished by the reviTal of the romantic school 
of poetry. In these opinions Dryden himself was a sharer. Hence, among other 
things, his advocacy of the use of rhyme in tragedies. To the justification of 
this practice he devotes several pages of his Essay on Dramatic Poetry; and he 
recurs to the subject in several of his dedications and prefaces. He also contends 
strongly for the observance of the three famous unities of time, place, and action ; 
and though he is far Ax>m being insensible to the transcendent merits of Shak- 
spere, yet his estimate of him falls short of that standard which the enthusiastic 
admiration of our own age has set up. At the same time, his character of 
Shakspere has often been referred to as affording one of the happiest examples 
of his style, and is spoken of by Johnson (perhaps a little too favourably) as "a 
perpetual model of encomiastic criticism, exact without minuteness, and lofty 
without exaggeration." 

In connection with Dryden's criticisms, it may be remarked, that though him- 
self a master of Bnglish style, he was very imperfectly acquainted with the his 
tory and structure of the English language. He censures Shakspere, and others 
of our earlier writers, for using words in an improper seuse, for perversions of 
idiom and mistakes in grammar, without being aware that the supposed errors 
of which he comphiins are no errors at all, but conditions once proper to the 
language, and in harmony with that stage of development which it had reached 
when those writers made use of it. 

The '' Dedications " of our author are often written with great ease and ele- 
gance. No one ever conveyed the incense of flattery in choicer language ; but it 
must be confessed that the flattery is often fulsome and excessive, and the com- 
pliments which he pays to his patrons as extravagant as they were undeserved. 
We offer, as an example, among our Extracts, that to the Marquis of Halifax^ 
prefixed to his pUy of Arthur, written with great force and splendour of diction, 
and having the advantage also of being addressed to a nobleman who^was not 
altogether undeserving of the magnificent tribute therein paid to him. 

The prose style of Dryden is hardly surpassed by that of any other writer in 
•ur language. It is elevated, full, flowing, with great strength of substance and 
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harmony of cadence. We find in it something of that balance and antithesis 
which Johnson afterwards carried to excess; bat it is free from the stiffness and 
monotony which there is reason to complain of in Johnson. Pomp of diction and 
raciness of idiom are indeed remarkably combined ; and the stately movement 
of the composition is often happily relieved by the use of popular phrases and 
homely Saxon turns of expression. Occasionally we meet with indications of 
carelessness or haste, with solecisms of grammar, or with sentences awkwardly 
or inaccurately put together. The general merits of the style, however, are so 
great — its point, vigour, and beauty so conspicuous and eminent— that few other 
English writers better deserve to be the subject of daily and nightly study for all 
those w^o wish to understand the resources of their language, and to acquire for 
themselves the power of using it with grace, eloquence, and force. 



EXTRACTS. 

ESSAY ON DRAMATIC FOETST. 

1.-— INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNT OF THE OCCASION WHICH GAVE RISE 
TO THE DISCOURSE. 

It was Hhat memorable day, in the first summer of the late war, 
when our navy engaged the Dutch ; a day wherein the two most 
mighty and best appointed fleets which any age* had ever seen, 
disputed the command of the greater half of the globe, the commerce 
of nations, and the riches of the universe ; while these vast floating 
bodies, on either side, moved against each other in parallel lines, and 
our countrymen, under the happy conduct of his Koyal Highness, 
went breaking, by little and little, into the line of the enemies ; the 
noise of the cannon from both navies reached our ears about the 
city, so that all men being alarmed with it, and in a dreadful sus- 
pense of the event, which they knew was then deciding, every one 
went following the sound as his fancy led him; and leaving the 
town almost empty, some took towards the park, some cross the 
river, others down it ; all seeking the noise in the depth of silence. 

Amongst the rest, it was the fortune of Eugenius, Crites, Lisideius, 
and Neander, to be in company together ; three of them persons whom 
their wit and quality have made known to all the town, and whom I , 
have chose to hide under these ^ borrowed names, that they may not 
suffer by so ill a relation as I am going to make of their discourse. 
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Taking then a barge, which a servant of Lisideius had provided 
for them, they made haste to shoot the bridge, and left behind them 
Hhat great fall of waters which hindered them from hearing what 
they desired: after which, having disengaged themselves from many 
vessels which rode at anchor in the Thames, and almost blocked up 
the passage towards Greenwich, they ordered the watermen to let 
fall their oars more gently; and then, every one * favouring his own 
curiosity with a strict silence, it was not long ere they perceived the 
air to break about them like the noise of distant thunder, or of 
swallows in a chimney : those little undulations of sound, though 
ahnost vanishing before they reached them, yet still seeming to 
retain somewhat of their first horror, which they had betwixt the 
fleets. Affcer they had attentively listened till such time as the 
sound by little and little went from them, Eugenius, lifting up his 
head, and taking notice of it, was the first who * congratulated to the 
rest that happy omen of our nation's victory : adding, that we had 
but this to desire in confirmation of it, that we might hear no more 
of that noise, which was now leaving the English coast When the 
rest had concun-ed in the same opinion, Crites, a person of a sharp 
judgment, and somewhat too delicate a taste in wit, which the world 
have mistaken in him for ill-nature, said, smiling to us, that if the 
^concernment of this battle had not been so exceeding great, he could 
scarce have wished the victory at the price he knew he must pay for 
it, in being subject to the reading and hearing of so many ill verses 
as he was sure would be made on that subject: adding, that no 
argument could scape some of those eternal rhymers, who watch a 
battle with more diligence than the ravens and birds of prey; and 
the worst of them surest to be first in upon the quarry ; while the 
better able, either out of modesty writ not at all, or set that due 
value upon their poems as to let them be often desired and long 
expected. — There are some of those impertinent people of whom you 
speak, answered Lisideius, who to my knowledge are already so 
provided, either way, that they can produce not only a panegyric 
upon the victory, but, if need be, a funeral elegy on the Duke ; 
wherein, after they have crowned his valour with many laurels, 
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they will at last deplore the odds under which he fell, condading 
that his courage desenred a better destiny. — ^AU the company smiled 
at the conceit of Lisideius; but Crites, more ^eager than before, 
h^an to make particular exceptions against some writers, and said, 
the public magistrate ought to send betimes to forbid them; and 
that it concerned the peace and quiet of all honest people, that ill 
poets should be as well silenced as seditious preachers. — In my 
opinion, replied Eugenius, you pursue your point too far : for as to 
my own particular, I am so great a lover of poesy, that I could wish 
them all rewarded who attempt but to do well ; at least, I would 
not have them worse used than one of their brethren was by Sylla 
the Dictator: " Quem in concione vidimus," says ® Tally, "cumei 
libellam mains poeta de populo subjecisset, quod epigramma in eiim 
fecisset tantummodo altemis versibus longiusculis, statim ex iis 
rebus quas tunc vendebat jubere ei prsemium 'tribui, sub ea con- 
ditione ne quid postea scriberet."— I could wish with all my heart, 
replied Crites, that many whom we know were as bountifully 
thanked upon the same condition — ^that they would never trouble 
us again. For amongst others, I have a mortal apprehension of ®two 
poets, whom this Victory, with the help of both' her wings, will 
never be able to escape. — Tie easy to guess whom you intend, said 
Lisideius : and without naming them, I ask you if one of them does 
not perpetually pay us with ^^clenches upon words, and a certain 
clownish kind of raillery : if now and then he does not offer at a 
catachresis or ^^Cleivelandism, wresting and torturing a word into 
another meaning : in fine, if he be not one of those whom the French 
would call "un mauvais buffon ;" one who is so much a well-wilier to 
the satire, that he intends at least to spare no man ; and though he 
cannot strike a blow to hurt any, yet he ought to be punished for 
the malice of the action, as our witches are justly hanged, because 
they think themselves to be such ; and suffer deservedly for believing 
they did mischief, because they meant it? — You have described him, 
said Crites, so exactly, that I am afraid to come after you with my 
other extremity of poetry. He is one of those who, having had some 
advantage of education and converse, knows better than the other 
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what a poet should be, but puts it into practice more unluckily than 
any man. His style and matter are everywhere alike: he is the 
most calm, peaceable writer you ever read : he never disquiets your 
passions with the least concernment, but still leaves you in as even 
a temper as he found you ; he is a very leveller in poetry : he creeps 
along with ^ ten- little words in every line, and helps out his numbers 
with For to, and Urvio, and all the pretty expletives he can find, till 
he drags them to the end of another line ; while the sense is left 
tired half way behind it : he doubly starves all his verses, first for 
want of thought, and then of expression. His poetry neither has 
wit in it, nor seems to have it ; like him in Martial : 

»> " Paaper videri Cirma vult, et est pauper." 

He affects plainness, to cover his want of imagination : when he 
writes the serious way, the highest flight jof his fancy is some 
miserable antithesis, or seeming contradiction ; and in the comic he 
is still reaching at some thin conceit, the ghost of a jest, and that 
too flies before him, never to be caught. These swallows which we 
see before us on the Thames are the just resemblance of his wit : 
you may observe how near the water they stoop, how many proffers 
they make to dip, and yet how seldom they touch it; and when 
they do, it is but the surface : they skim over it but to catch a gnat, 
and then mount into the air and leave it. 

TI.-— CHARACTERS OF 8HAKSPERE, BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 
AND BEN JONSON. 

But to return whence I have digressed : I dare boldly affirm these 
two things of the English Drama : — First, that we have many plays 
of ours as regular as any of ^theirs, and which, besides, have more 
variety of plot and characters ; and secondly, that in most of the 
irregular plays of Shakspere or Fletcher (for Ben Jouson's are for 
the most part regular), there is a more masculine fancy and greater 
spirit in the writing, than there is in any of the French. I could 
produce even in Shakspere's and Fletcher's works some plays which 
are almost exactly formed ; as " The Merry Wives of Windsor," and 
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"The Scornful Lady:" but because (generally speaking) Shakspere, 
who writ first, did not perfectly observe the laws of comedy; and 
Fletcher, who came nearer to perfection, yet through carelessness 
made many faults ; I will take the pattern of a perfect play from 
Ben Jonson, who was a careful and learned observer of the dramatic 
laws : and from all his comedies I shall select ^ The Silent Woman ;*' 
of which I will make a short examen, according to those rules which 
the French observe. 

As Neander was beginning to examine "The Silent Woman,'' 
Eugenius, earnestly regarding him ; I beseech you, Neander, said he, 
gratify the company, and me in particular, so far, as before you 
speak of the play, to give us a character of the author; and tell us 
frankly your opinion, whether you do not think all writers, both 
French and English, ought to give place to him. 

I fear, replied Neander, that in obeying your commands I shall 
draw some ^envy on myself. Besides, in performing them, it will be 
first necessary to speak somewhat of Shakspere and Fletcher, his 
rivals in poesy ; and one of them, in my opinion, at least his equal, 
perhaps his superior. 

To begin, then, with Shakspere. He was the man who, of all 
modern, and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most 
comprehensive souL All the imaged of Nature were still present to 
bim, and he drew them, not laboriously, but luckily : when he de- 
scribes anything, you more than see it— you feel it too. Those who 
^accuse him to have wanted learning, give him the greater commenda- 
tion: be was naturally learned; he needed not the spectacles of 
books to read Nature ; he looked inwards, and found her there. I 
cannot say. he is everywhere alike ; were he so, I should do him 
injury to compare him with the greatest of mankind. He is many 
times flat, insipid; his comic wit degenerating into clenches, his 
serious swelling into bombast. But he is always great when some 
great occasion is presented to him : no man can say he ever had a 
fit subject for his ^wit, and did not then raise himself as high above 
the rest of poets,— 

*' Quantum lenta solent Inter vibnrna capres&I.** 
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The consideration of this made Mr. Hales of Eton say, that there 
was no subject of which any poet ever writ, but he would produce it 
much better done in Shakspere; and however others are now 
generally preferred before him, yet the age wherein he lived, which 
had contemporaries with him, Fletcher and Jonson, never equalled 
them to him in their esteem : and in the last King's court, when 
Ben's reputation was at highest, Sir John Suckling, and with him 
the greater part of the courtiers, set our Shakspere far above him. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, of whom I am next to speak, had, with 
the advantage of Shakspere's wit, which was their precedent, great 
natural gifts, improved by study ; Beaumont especially being so 
accurate a judge of plays, that Ben Jonson, while he lived, submitted 
all his writings to his ^censure, and, 'tis thought, used his judgment 
in correcting, if not contriving, all his plots. What value he had 
for him appears by the verses he writ to him ; and therefore I need 
speak no further of it. The first play that-brought Fletcher and 
him in esteem was their " Philaster :" for before that, they had 
written two or three very unsuccessfully ; as the like is reported of 
Ben Jonson, before he writ "Every Man in his Hiunour." Their 
plots were generally more regular than Shakspere's, especially those 
which were made before Beaumont's death ; and they understood 
and imitated the conversation of gentlemen much better ; whose 
wild debaucheries, and quickness of wit in repartees, no poet before 
them could paint as they have done. Humour, which Ben Jonson 
derived from particular persons, they made it not their business to 
describe : they represented all the passions very lively, but above all, 
love. I am apt to believe the English language in them ^arrived to 
its highest perfection: what words have since been taken in are 
rather superfluous than ornamental Their plays are now the most 
pleasant and frequent entertainments of the stage ; two of theirs 
l>eing acted through the year for one of Shakspere's or Jonson's : 
the reason is, because there is a certain gaiety in their comedies, and 
pathos in their more serious plays, which suits generally with all 
men's humours. Shakspere's language is likewise a little obsolete, 
and Ben Jonson's wit comes short of theirs. 
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As for Jouson, to whose character I am now arrived, if we look 
upon him while he was himself, (for his last plays were but his 
dotages,) I think him the most learned and judicious writer which 
any theatre ever had. He was a most severe judge of himself, as 
well as others. One cannot say he wanted wit, but rather that he 
was frugal of it. In his works you find little to retrench or alter. 
Wit, and language, and humour also in some measure, we had before 
him ; but something of art was wanting to the drama, till he came. 
He managed his strength to more advantage than any who preceded 
him. You seldom find him making love in any of his scenes, or 
endeavouring to move the passions ; his genius was too sullen and 
saturnine to do it gracefully, especially when he knew he came after 
those who had performed both to such an height. Humour was bis 
proper sphere, and in that he delighted most to represent mechanic 
people. He was deeply conversant in the ancients, both Greek and 
Latin, and he borrowed boldly from them ; there is scarce a poet or 
historian among the Roman authors of those times whom he has not 
translated in " Sejanus" and " Catiline," But he has done his rob- 
beries so openly, that one may see he fears not to be taxed by any 
law. He invades authors like a monarch ; and what would be theft in 
other poets, is only victory in him. With the spoils of these writers 
he so represents old Bome to us, in its rites, ceremonies, and customs, 
that if one of their poets h«id written either of his tragedies, we had 
seen less of it than in him. K there was any fault in his language, 
'twas that he weaved it too closely and laboriously, in his comedies 
especially : perhaps, too, he did a little too much Eomanize our 
tongue, leaving the words which he translated almost as much Latin 
as he found them; wherein, though he learnedly followed their 
language, he did not enough comply with the idiom of ours. If I 
would compare him with Shakspere, I must acknowledge him the 
more correct poet, but Shakspere the greater wit. Shakspere was 
the Homer, or father of our dramatic poets ; Jonson was the Virgil, 
the pattern of elaborate writing : I admire him, but I love Shakspere. 
To conclude of him ; as he hafl given us the most correct plays, so in 
the precepts which he has laid down in his ^'' Discoveries,*' we have 
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as many and profitable rules for perfecting the stage as any where- 
with the French can furnish us. 



LIFE OF FLUTASCH. 
CHABACTERISTIC8 OP HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

It may now bo expected, that having written the life of an his- 
torian, I should take occasion to write somewhat concerning history 
itself; but I think to commend it is unrfecessary, for the profit and 
pleasure of that study are both so very obvious, that a quick reader 
wiU be beforehand with me, and imagine faster than I can write. 
Besides that, the post is taken up already ; and few authors have 
travelled this way but ^ who have strewed it with rhetoric as they 
passed. For my own part, who must confess it to my shame that I 
never read anything but for pleasure, it has always been the most 
delightful entertainment of my life ; but they who have employed the 
study of it as they ought, for their instruction, for the regulation of 
their private manners, and the management of public affairs, must 
agree with me, that it is the most pleasant school of Wisdom. It is 
a familiarity with past ages, and an acquaintance with all the heroes 
of them : it is, if you will pardon the similitude, a ^prospective glass 
carrying your soul to a vast distance, and taking in the farthest ob- 
jects of antiquity. It informs the understanding by the memory : it 
helps us to judge of what will happen, by showing us the like revolu- 
tions of former times. For mankind being the same in all ages, 
agitated by the same passions, and moved to action by the same 
interests, nothing can come to pass but some precedent of the like 
nature has already been produced ; so that having the causes before 
our eyes we cannot easily be deceived in the effects, if we have judg- 
ment enough but to draw the parallel. 

God, it is true, with his divine providence overrules and guides all 
actions to the secret end he has ordained them ; but in the way of 
human causes, a wise man may easily discern that there is a natural 
connection betwixt them : and though he cannot foresee accidents, or 
all thmgs that possibly can come, he may apply examples, and by 
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them foretell that from the like ooansels will probably saceeed the 
like erents ; and thereby in all concernments, and all offices of life, 
be instmcted in the two main points oil which depend oar happiness 
— ^that is, what to avoid, and what to choose. 

The laws of histoiy in general are, truth of matter, method and 
clearness of expression. The first 'propriety is necessary to keep our 
understanding from the impositions of falsehood; for history is an 
argument framed from many particular examples or inductions : if 
these examples are not true, then those measures of life which we 
take from them will be false, and deceive us in their consequence. 
The second is grounded on the former ; tor if the method be confused, 
if the words Or expressions of thought are any way obscure, then the 
ideas which we receive must be imperfect : and if such, we are not 
taught by them what to elect or what to shun. Truth, therefore, is 
required as the foundation of history, to inform us ; ^disposition and 
perspicuity, as the manner to inform us plainly : one is the being, 
the other the well-being of it. 

History is principally divided into these three species : commen- 
taries, or annals ; history, properly so called ; and biographia, or the 
lives of particular men. 

^Commentaries, or annals, are (as I may so call them) naked history, 
or the plain relation of matter of fact, according to the succession of 
time, divested of all other ornaments. The springs and motives of 
actions are not here sought, unless they offer themselves, and are 
open to every man*s discernment. The method is the most natural 
that can be imagined, depending only on the observation of months 
and years, and drawing, in the order of them, whatsoever happened 
worthy of relation. The style is easy, simple, unforced, and un- 
adorned with the pomp of figures ; counsels, guesses, politic observa- 
tions, sentences, and orations are avoided: in few words, a bare 
narration is its business. Of this kind the ''Commentaries" of 
CiBsar are certainly the most admirable ; and after him the " Annals '* 
of Tacitus may have place ; nay, even the prince of Greek historians, 
Thucydides, may almost be adopted into the number. For though 
he instructs everywhere by sentences, though he gives the causes of 
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actions, the counsels of both parties, and makes orations where they 
are necessary, yet it is certain that he first designed his work a com- 
mentary, every year writing down, like an unconcerned spectator as 
he was, the particular occurrences of the time, in the order as they 
happened; and his eighth book is wholly written after the way of 
annals : though out-living the war, he inserted in Ids others those 
ornaments which render his work the most complete and most instruc- 
tive now extant 

History, properly so called, may be described by the addition of 
those parts which are not required to annals ; and therefore there is 
little further to be said concerning it, only, that the dignity and 
gravity of style is here necessary : That the guesses of secret causes 
inducing to the actions be drawn at least from the most probable 
circumstances, not perverted by the malignity of the author to sinister 
interpretations, (of which Tacitus is accused,) but candidly laid down, 
and left to the judgment of the reader : That nothing of concern- 
ment be omitted ; but thingsi of trivial moment are still to be neglected, 
as debasing the majesty of the work : That neither partiality nor 
prejudice appear, but that truth may everywhere be sacred — ®" Ne 
quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat historicus :** That 
he neither incline to superstition, in giving too much credit to oracles, 
prophecies, divinations, and prodigies ; nor to irreligion, in disclaim- 
ing the Almighty Providence ; but where general opinion has pre- 
vailed of any miraculous accident or portent, he ought to relate it as 
such, without imposing his opinion on our belief. Next to Thucy- 
dides, in this kind, may be accoimted Polybius amongst the Grecians; 
Livy, though not free from superstition, nor Tacitus from ill-nature, 
amongst the Bomans ; amongst the modern Italians, Guiociardini and 
Davila, if not partial; but above all men, in my opinion, the plain, 
sincere, unaffected, and most instructive ^Philip de Comines amongst 
the French, though he only gives his history the humble name of 
"Commentaries." I am sorry I cannot find in our own nation, 
though it has produced some commendable historians, any proper to be 
ranked wiih these. ^ Buchanan, indeed, for the purity of his Latin, and 
for his learning, and for all other endowments belonging to an hia- 
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torian, might be placed amongst the greatest, if he had not too much 
leaned to prejudice, and too manifestly declared himself a party of a 
cause, rather than an historian of it. Excepting only that, (which I 
lesire not to urge too far on so great a man, but only to give caution 
to his readers concerning it,) our isle may justly boast in him a 
writer comparable to any of the modems, and excelled by few of the 
ancients. 

Biographia, or the history of particular men's lives, comes next to 
be considered ; which in dignity is inferior to the other two, as being 
more confined in action, and treating of wars and councils, and all 
other public affairs of nations, only as they relate to him whose life 
is written, or as his fortunes have a particular dependence on them, 
or connection to them. All things here are circumscribed and driven 
to a point, so as to terminate in one ; consequently, if the action or 
co'ancil were managed by colleagues, some part of it must be either 
lame or wanting, except it be supplied ^bj'^ the excursion of the writer. 
Herein, likewise, must be less of variety for the same reason ; because 
the fortunes and actions of one man are related, not those of many. 
Thus the actions and achievements of Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey, 
are all of them but the successive parts of the Mithridatic War, of 
which we could have no perfect image if the same hand had not given 
us the whole, though at several views, in their particular lives. 

Yet though we allow, for the reasons above alleged, that this kind 
of writing is in dignity inferior to history and annals, in pleasure 
and instruction it equals or even excels both of them. It is not only 
commended by ancient practice to celebrate the memory of great and 
worthy men, as the best thanks which posterity can pay them, but 
also the examples of virtue are of more vigour when they are thus 
contracted into individuals. As the sunbeams united in a burning- 
glass to a point, have greater force than when they are darted from 
a plain superficies, so the virtues and actions of one man, drawn to- 
gether into a single story, strike upon our minds a stronger and more 
lively impression than the scattered relations of many men and 
many actions ; and by the same means that they give us pleasuro 
they afford us profit too. For when the understanding is intent 
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and fixed on a single thing, it carries closer to the mark ; every part 
of the object sinks into it, and the soul receives it unmixed and whole. 
For this reason Aristotle commends the unity of action in a poem ; 
because the mind is not capable of digesting many things at once, 
nor of conceiving fully any more than one idea at a time. Whatso- 
ever distracts the pleasure lessens it ; and as the reader is more con- 
cerned at one man's fortune than those of many, so likewise the 
writer is more capable of making a perfect work if he confine him- 
self to this narrow compass. The lineaments, features, and colourings 
of a single picture may be hit exactly ; but in a history-piece of many- 
figures, the general design, the ^^ordonnance or disposition of it, the 
relation of one figure to another, the diversity of the posture, habits, 
shadowings, and all the other graces conspiring to an uniformity, are 
of so diflScult performance, that neither is the resemblance of particular 
persons often perfect, nor the beauty of the piece complete ; for any- 
considerable error in the parts renders the whole disagreeable and 
lame. Thus, then, the perfection of the work, and the benefit arising 
from it, are both more absolute in biography than in history. "All 
history is only the precepts of moral philosophy reduced into ex- 
amples. Moral philosophy is divided into two parts — ethics and 
politics : the first instructs us in our private ojfices of virtue ; the 
second in those which relate to the management of the common- 
wealth. Both of these teach by argumentation and reasoning, which 
rush as it were into the mind, and possess it with violence ; but his- 
tory rather aUures than forces us to virtue. There is nothing of the 
tyrant in example ; but it gently glides into us, is easy and pleasant 
in its passage, and, in one word, reduces into practice our speculative 
notions : therefore the more powerful the examples are, they are the 
more useful also ; and by being more known, they are more powerful. 
Now unity, which is defined, is in its own nature more apt to be 
understood than multiplicity, which in some measure participates 
of infinity. The reason is Aristotle's. 

Biographia, or the histories of particular lives, though circum- 
scribed in the subject, is yet more extensive in the style than the 
other two ; for it not only comprehends them both, but has somewhat 
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superadded, which neither of them have. The style of it is various, 
according to the occasion. There are proper places in it for the 
plainness and nakedness of narration, which is ascribed to annals ; 
there is also room reserved for the loftiness and gravity of general 
history, when the actions related shall require that manner of ex- 
pression ; but there is withal a descent into minute circumstances 
and trivial passages of life which are natural to this way of writing, 
and which the dignity of the other two will uot admit. There you 
are conducted only into the rooms of state ; here you are led into the 
private lodgings of the hero — ^you see him in his undress, and are 
made familiar with his most private actions and conversatious. You 
may behold a Scipio and a Lselius gathering cockle-shells on the 
shore, Augustus playing at bounding-stones with boys, and Agesilaus 
riding on a hobby-horse among his children. The pageantry of life 
iH taken away ; you see the poor reasonable animal as naked as ever 
Nature made him, are made acquainted with his passions and follies, 
and find the demi-god a man. 

E6SAT Oir THE OSIQIN AND PBOGRESS OF SATIRE. 
COMPARISON BETWEEN HORACE AND JUVENAL. 

Now I have removed ^this rubbish, I will return to the comparison 
of Juvenal and Horace. 

I would willingly divide the palm betwixt them, upon the two 
heads of profit and delight, which are ^the two ends of poetry in 
general It must be granted by^the favourers of Juvenal, that 
Horace is the more copious and profitable in his iastructions of 
human life ; but in my particular opinion, which I set not up for a 
standard to better judgments, Juvenal is the more delightful author. 
I am profited by both, I am pleased with both ; but I owe more to 
Horace for my instruction, and more to Juvenal for my pleasure. 
This, as T said, is my particular taste of these two authors. They 
who will have either of them to excel the other in both qualities, 
can scarce give better reasons for their opinion than I for mine. 
But all unbiased readers will conclude that my moderation is not 
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to be oondemned : to such impartial men I must appeal; for they 
Vfho have already formed their judgment, may justly stand suspected 
of prejudice : and though all who are my readers will set up to be 
my judges, I enter my caveat against them, that they ought not so 
much as to be of my jury ; or, if they be admitted, it is but reason 
that they should first hear what I hare to urge in the defence of my 
opinion. 

That Horace is somewhat the better instructor of the two, is 
proved from hence, — that hiB instructions are more general, Juvenal^s 
more limited. So that, granting that the counsels which they give 
are equally good for mo^al use, Horace, who gives the most various 
advice, and most applicable to all occasions which can occur to us 
in the course of our lives, — as including in his discourses, not only 
all the rules of morality, but also of civil conversation, — is undoubt- 
edly to be preferred to him, who is more circumscribed in his instruG- 
tions, makes them to fewer people, and on fewer occasions, than the 
other. I may be pardoned for using an old saying, since it is true, 
and to the purpose : ' "Bonum qub communius, eh melius." Juvenal, 
excepting only his first Satire, is in all the rest confined to the ex- 
posing of some particular vice : that he ladhes, and there he sticks. 
His * sentences are truly shining and instructive; but they are 
sprinkled here and there. Horace is teaching us in every line, and 
is perpetually moral : he had found out the skill of Virgil, to hide 
his sentences ; to give you the virtue of them, without showing them 
in their full extent : which is the ostentation of a poet, and not his 
art. And this Petronius charges on the authors of his time, as a 
vice of writing, which was then growing on the age : *" Ne sententiae 
extra corpus orationis emineant :" he would have them weaved into 
the body of the work, and not appear embossed upon it, and striking 
directly on the reader's view. Folly was the proper quarry of 
Horace, and not vice ; and as there are but few notoriously wicked 
men, in comparison with a shoal of fools and fops, so it is a harder 
thing to make a man wise than to make hiin. honest ; for the will is 
only to be reclaimed in the one, but the understanding is to be 
informed in the other. There are ^blindsides and follies even in the 
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professors of moral philosophy ; and there is not any one sect of 
them that Horace has not exposed : which, as it was not the design 
of Juvenal, who was wholly employed in lashing vices, some of them 
the most enormous that can be imagined, so, perhaps, it was not so 
much his talent. 

" Omne vafer vitiam ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tanglt» et admiasiu dream prseoordU ludiL" 

This was the commendation which ^Persius gave him : where by 
" vitium/*' he means those little vices which we call follies, the defects 
of human understanding, or at most the peccadillos of life, rather 
than the tragical vices, to which men are hurried by their unruly 
passions and exorbitant desires. But in the word "omne," which is 
universal, he concludes, with me, that the divine wit of Horace left 
nothing untouched; that he entered into the inmost recesses of 
nature; found out the imperfections even of the most wise and 
grave, as well as of the common people ; discovering, even in the 
great Trebatius, to whom he addresses the first Satire, his hunting 
after business, and following the court, as well as in the prosecutor, 
^ Crispinus, his impertinence and importunity. It is true, he exposes 
Crispinus openly, as a common nuisance ; but he rallies the other, as 
a friend, more finely. The exhortations of Persius are confined to 
noblemen, and the Stoic philosophy is that alone which he recom«- 
mends to them ; Juvenal exhorts to particular virtues, as they are 
opposed to those vices against which he declaims; but Horace 
laughs to shame all follies, and insinuates virtue rather by familiar 
examples than by the severity of precepts. 

This last consideration seems to incline the balance on the side of 
Horace, and to give him the preference to Juvenal, not only in pro- 
fit, but in pleasure. But, after all, I must confess that the delight 
which Horace gives ine is but languishing. Be pleased still to 
understand that I speak of my own taste only ; he may ravish other 
men ; but I am too stupid and insensible to be tickled. Where he 
barely grins himself, and, as Scaliger says, only shows his white teeth, 
he cannot provoke me to any laughter. His urbanity, that is, his 
good manners, are to be commended ; but his wit is faint, and his 
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salt, if I may dare to say so, almost insipid. Juvenal is of a more 
vigorous and masculine wit : he gives me as much pleasure as I can 
bear: he fully satisfies my expectation: he treats his subject home: 
his spleen is raised, and he raises mine ; I have the pleasure of con- 
cernment in all he says : he drives his reader along with him ; and 
when he is at the end of his way, I willingly stop with him. If he 
went another stage, it would be too far ; it would make a journey of 
a progress, and turn delight into fatigue. When Jie gives over, it is 
a sign the subject is exhausted, and the wit of man can carry it no 
farther. If a fault can be justly found in him, it is that he is some- 
times too luxuriant, too redundant ; says more than he needs, like 
my friend ^ The Plain Dealei* — but never more than pleases. Add to 
this, that his thoughts are as just as those of Horace, and much 
more elevated. His expressions are sonorous and more noble, his 
verse more numerous, and his words are suitable to his thoughts — 
sublime and lofty. All these contribute to the pleasure of the 
reader ; and the greater the soul of him who reads, his transports are 
the greater. Horace is always on the amble, Juvenal on the gallop ; 
but his way is perpetually on carpet-ground. He goes with more 
impetuosity than Horace, but as securely ; and the swiftness adds a 
more lively agitation to the spirits. The low style of Horace is 
according to his subject ; that is, generally grovelling. I question 
not but he could have raised it : for the first epistle of the second 
book, which he writes to Augustus, (a most instructive Satire con> 
cerning poetry,) is of so much dignity in the words, and of so much 
elegancy in the numbers, that the author plainly shows the "sermo 
pedestris" in his other Satires was rather his choice than his 
necessity. He was a rival to Lucilius, his predecessor, and was 
resolved to surpass him in his own manner. Lucilius, as we see by 
his remaining fragments, minded neither his style, nor his numbers, 
nor his purity of words, nor his run of verse. Horace therefore 
copes with him in that humble way of satire ; writes under his own 
force, and carries a dead weight, that he may match his competitor 
in the race. This, I imagine, was the chief reason why he minded 
only the clearness of his satire and the cleanness of expression, 
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without aacending to thoBe heights to which his own yigour might 
have carried him. But limiting his desires only to the conquest of 
liUciliuB, he ^had his ends of his rival, who lived before him ; but 
made way for a new conquest over himself, by Juvenal, his successor. 
He could not give an equal pleasure to his reader, because he used 
not equal instruments. The fault was in the tools, and not in the 
workman. 

DEDICATION OF KIKO ARTHUR. 
TO THE MARQUIS OF HALIFAX. 

Mt Lord,— This poem was the last piece of service which I had 
the honour to do for my gracious master. King Charles II. ; and 
though he lived not to see the performance of it on the stage, yet the 
prologue to it, which was the opera of ** Albion and Albanius," was 
often practised before him at Whitehall, and encouraged by his royal 
approbation. It was indeed a time which was proper for triumph, 
^ when he had overcome all those difficulties which for some years had 
perplexed his peaceful reign; but when he had just restored his 
people to their senses, and made the latter end of his government of 
a piece with the happy beginning of it, he was on the sudden snatched 
away from the blessings and acclamations of his subjects, who arrived 
'so late to the knowledge of him, that they had but just time enough 
to desire him longer before they were to part with him for ever. Peace 
be with the ashes of so good a King ! Let his human frailties be for- 
gotten, and his clemency and moderation, the inherent virtues of his 
family, be remembered with a grateful veneration by three kingdoms, 
through which he spread the blessings of them.* And as your lord- 
ship held a principal place in his esteem, and perhaps the first in bis 
affection, during his latter troubles, the success which accompanied 
those prudent counsels cannot but reflect an honour on those few 
who managed them, and wrought out, by their faithfulness and 
diligence, the public safety. I might dilate on the difficulties which 
attended that undertaking— the temper of the people, the power, 
arts, and interest of the contrary party; but those are all of them 
invidious topics ; they are too green in our remembrance, and he who 
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touches on them ^*4ncedit per ignes, suppositos cineri doloso." Bu# 
without reproaching one side to praise another, I may justly recom^ 
mend to both those wholesome counsels which, wisely administered^ 
and as well executed, were the means of preventing a civil war, and 
of extinguishing a growing fire which was just ready to have broken 
forth among us. So many wives, who have yet their husbands in 
their arms ; so many parents, who have not the number of their 
children lessened; so many villages, towns, and cities, whose inhabi- 
tants are not decreased, their property violated, or their wealth 
diminished, are yet owing to the sober conduct and happy results of 
your advice. If a true account may be expected by future ages from 
the present, your lordship will be delivered over to posterity in a 
fairer character than I have given ; and be read, not in the prefiice 
of a play, (whose author is not vain enough to promise immortality 
to others, or to hope for it himself,) but in many pages of* a chronicle^ 
filled with Upraises of your administration. For if writers be just to 
the memory of King Charles II., they cannot deny him to have been 
an exact ^knower of mankind, and a perfect distinguisher of their 
talents. It is true, his necessities often forced him to vary his coun- 
sellors and counsels, and sometimes to employ such persons in the 
management of his affairs who were rather fit for his present pur- 
pose than satisfactory to his judgment ; but where it was choice in 
him, not compulsion, he was master of too much good sense to delight 
in heavy conversation ; and whatever his favourites of state might 
be, yet those of his affection were men of wit. He was easy with 
these, and complied only with the former. But in the latter part of 
his life, which certainly required to be most cautiously managed, his 
secret thoughts were communicated but to few, and those selected of 
that sort who were " amici omnium horarum,"— able to advise him 
in a serious consult, where his honour and safety were concerned, and 
afterwards capable of entertaining him with pleasant discourse as 
well as profitable. In this maturest part of his age, when he had 
been long seasoned with difficulties and dangers, and was grown to 
a niceness in his choice, as being satisfied how few could be trusted, 
and of those who could be trusted how few could serve l^im, he con- 
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fined himself to a small number of bosom friends, amongst whom the 
world is much mistaken if your lordship was not first 

If the rewanls which you received for those services were only 
honours, it rather showed the necessities of the times than any want 
of kindness in your royal master, And as the splendour of your 
fortune stood not in need of being supported by the crown, so like- 
wise in being satisfied without other recompense, you showed your- 
self to be above a mercenary interest, and strengthened that power 
which bestowed those titles on you ; which, truly speaking, were 
marks of acknowledgment more than favour. 

But, as a skilful pilot will not be tempted out to sea in suspected 
weather, so have you wisely chosen to withdraw yourself from public 
business, when the face of heaven grew troubled, and the frequent 
shifting of the winds foreshowed a storm. There are times and sea- 
sons when the best patriots are willing to withdraw their hands from 
the commonwealth, as Phocion in his latter days was observed to 
decline the management of affairs ; or •as Cicero, to draw the simili- 
tude more home, left the pulpit for Tusctdum, and the praise of ora- 
tory for the sweet enjoyments of a private life ; and in the happiness 
of those retirements has more obliged posterity by his moral precepts 
than he did the republic in quelling the conspiracy of Catiline. What 
prudent man would not rather follow the example of his retreat, than 
stay like Cato, with a stubborn, unseasonable virtue, to oppose the 
torrent of the people, and at last be driven from the market-place 
by a riot of a multitude, uncapable of counsel and deaf to eloquence? 
There is likewise a portion of our lives which every wise man may 
justly reserve to his own peculiar use, and that without defrauding 
his native country. A Roman soldier was allowed to plead the merit 
of his services for his dismission at such an age ; and there was but 
one exception to that rule, which was 'an invasion from the Gauls. 
How far that may work with your lordship I am not certain, ^ut I 
hope it is not coming to the trial 

In the meantime, while the nation is secured from foreign attempts 
by so powerful a fleet, and we enjoy not only the happiness but even 
the ornaments of peace in the divertisement of the town, I humbly 
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o£fer you this trifle, which, if it succeed upon ike stage, is like to bo 
the chiefest entertainment of our ladies and gentlemen this sunpaiaeD 
When I wrote it, seven jears ago, I employed some reading abput it, 
to inform myself out of Beda, Bochartus, and other authors, conceror 
ing the rites and customs of the heathen Saxons ; as I also used the 
little skill I have in poetry to adorn it But not to offend the prese&l 
times, nor a government which has hitherto protected me, I havQ 
been obliged so much to alter the first design, and take away so many 
beauties from the writing, that it is now no more what it was formerly 
than the present ship of the Ii(>y<d Sovereign^ after so often taking 
down and altering, is the vessel at was at the first building. There 
is nothing better than what I intended but the music, which has since 
arrived to a greater perfection in England than ever formerly, espe- 
cially passing through the artful hands of Mr. ^Purcell, who has comr 
posed it with so great a genius that he has nothing to fear but an 
ignorant, ill-judging audience. But the numbers of poetry and vocal 
music are sometimes so contrary, that in many places I have been 
obliged to cramp my verses, and make them rugged to the reader, 
that they may be harmonious to the hearer : of which I have no 
reason to repent me, because these sorts of entertainments are prin- 
cipally designed for the ear and eye ; and therefore, in reason, my art 
on this occasion ought to be subservient to his. And besides, I flatter 
myself with an imagination, that a judicious audience will easily 
distinguish betwixt the songs wherein I have complied with him and 
those in which I have followed the rules of poetry in the sound and 
cadence of the words. 

Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, there is somewhat still 
remaining of the first spirit with which I wrote it ; and though I can 
only speak by guess of what pleased my first and best patroness, the 
Duchess of Monmouth, in the reading, yet I will venture my opinion, 
by the knowledge I have long had of her grace's excellent judgment 
and true taste of poetry, that the parts of the airy and earthy spirits, 
and that fairy kind of writing which depends only upon the force of 
imagination, were the grounds of her liking the poem, and afterwards 
of her recommending it to the Queen. I have likewise had the 
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satisfaction to hear that her majesty has graciously been pleased 
to peruse the manuscript of this opera, and given it her royal appro- 
bation. Poets, who subsist not but on the favour of sovereign princes 
and of great persons, may have leave to be a little vain, and boast of 
their patronage who encourage the genius that animates them ; and 
therefore I will again presume to guess that her majesty was not 
displeased to find in this poem the praises of her native country, and 
the heroic actions of so famous a predecessor in the government of 
Great Britain as King Arthur. 

All this, my lord, I must confess, looks with a kind of insinuation 
that I present you with somewhat not unworthy your protection. 
But T may easily mistake the favour of her majesty for her judgment : 
I think I cannot be deceived in thus addressing to your lordship, 
whom I have had the honour to know, at that distance which be- 
comes me, for so many years. It is true that formerly ® I have shadowed 
some part of your virtues under another name; but the character, 
though short and imperfect, was so true, that it broke through the 
fable, and was discovered by its native light. What I pretend by 
this Dedication, is an honour which I do myself to posterity, by 
acquainting them that I have been conversant with the first persons 
of the age in which I lived, and thereby perpetuate my prose, when 
my verses may possibly be forgotten, or obscured by the fame of 
future poets. Which ambition, amongst my other faults and im- 
perfections, be pleased to pardon in, my lord, your lordship's most 

obedient servant, 

JOHN DRYDEN. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

J08IPH Ai>i>iflON, wliose name is identified with pare and elegant English writ- 
ing, was bom at Milston, near Amesbnry in Wiltshire, in the year 1672. His 
&ther, who was Rector of Milston, having been advanced to the Deanerj or 
Lichfield, the fomily necessarily removed thither ; and for some years Addiaoti 
oontinaed to receive his education in the Grammar School of that city. Thencd 
he was transferred to the Gharter-hoose, and in 1687 commenced residence at 
Queen's College, Oxford, where he very soon made for himself a distinguished 
reputation as a writer of Latin poetry. His acquaintance with the Latin poets 
was very intimate and extensive ; bnt in other respects he never seems to have 
acquired or deserved the character of a profonnd scholar. By Congreve he was 
introduced to Mr. Montague, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who dissuaded him 
from taking holy orders, and induced him to make literature and politics his 
calling. At the outset he received a pension of £300, to enable him to travel ; 
and in 1700 he visited Fi-ance and Italy, remaining abroad about two years, and 
on his return publishing an elegant but somewhat superficial book of travels. 
The Whig party, to which he was attached, and to which he looked for patron- 
age, was now out of office; bnt Addison was recommended by Halifax to 
Godolphin, the Treasurer, who employed him to write a poem on the Battle of 
Blenheim, and rewarded him with the post of Commissioner of Appeals, vacant 
through the death of Locke. Next year he was made Under Secretary of State ; 
and, at a later period, accompanied the notorious Marquis of Wharton to Ireland 
as his Secretary. The accession of the House of Hanover, in 1718, opened the 
way to Addison's further advancement. Immediately on the de?,th of the Queen 
a Provisional Begency was appointed, to which he was made Secretary ; and it is 
in connection with this circumstance that the well known but unfounded story 
is told of the difficulty he found in drawing up the form of notice to be sent to 
Hanover announcing the vacancy of the throne— a task which (it is pretended) 
was done in a commonplace, business-like style, by a clerk, while Addison waii 
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weighing his words and selecting ahd polishing his phrases. In 1716 he married 
the Countess of Warwick; hat the match was an ill-assorted one, and added 
nothing to his sum of earthly happiness. The highest position to which he ever 
rose was that of Secretary of State. This position he attained in 1717 ; hat he 
did not prove yery well qualified for the duties annexed to it. He was not a good 
speaker in Parliament; he was not a good administrator or man of business. 
He was diffident and reseired ; and something of the unpractical character of the 
mere student and man of letters seems to have counter- balanced his experience 
and knowledge of mankind. He speedily surrendered office, and was content to 
accept instead of it a pension of £1,500 a year. The remainder of his life was 
devoted to literature; but the end was not far off; and in 1719 he expired at 
Holland House^ sending, in his closing houra (as the affecting story is told), for 
his step-son, the young Earl of Warwick, "to see how a Christian could die." 



WORKS. 

Addison has a certain position, though not a very elevated one, among English 
poets. His tragedy of Caio was once famous ; it is now very seldom referred to, 
and still more seldom read. His Campaign has long outlived the admiration once 
bestowed upon it ; and if ever it receives attention, is very soberly and coolly 
estimated. His versions of certain psalms have established themselves in the 
popular favour, and are constantly sung by Christian congregations. • 

Kut it is to his prose that our author owes his literary immoi-tality. And of 
all his prose writings, those on which his fame chiefly rests are his contributions 
to the Spectator, This, which was one of the earliest serials devoted to the 
improvement of the public taste and to the correction of popular follies ever 
published in this country, had its origin as follows :— In 1709, Steele, without 
any previous communication with his friend Addison, commenced the issue of a 
paper called the TatUr, which appeared thrice a week, ai\d to which Addison, 
who soon discovered the secret, contributed a few numbers. This, however, 
seems to have suggested to Addison the design of the Spectator, which he under- 
took, with the assistance of Steele and other friends, and the first number of 
which made its appearance on the 1st of March 1710. 

It was published every morning, on a single sheet, and very soon attracted 
much attention, and won for itself extensive popularity. The manners of the 
age were skilfully portrayed ; the frivolities and extravagancies of fisishion were 
lightly exposed and wittily censured. Points of etiquette were discussed^ and 
questions of propriety and politeness were considered and adjusted. Essays of 
a higher aim and a more serious character were from time to time introduced ; 
the subject-matter was diversified with allegories, narratives, descriptive pieces, 
and historical allusions ; and articles of literary criticism, written, if not with 
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much deptb, yet with jadgment and eleganoe, did a good deal towards diffasing 
a more cultivated taste and awakening a love for letterg. 

The various essays in the Spectator ^re held together by a kind of plot ; to 
which, however, no great prominence is given in the general conduct of the work. 
The author of No. 1 began by professing that the papers to be published from 
day to day would emanate from a Club, of which he was the founder and chief 
member. The first number contained a fancy sketch of himself, which was 
followed by descriptions, from the pen of Steele, of the several members of the 
Club. The most perfect and finished of these is the character of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, whose virtues and eccentricities are so admirably portrayed, that the 
old Worcestershire knight is as familiar to the reader as a living acquaintance. 
This character, the outline of which was probably drawn by Steele, was filled In 
and coloured by Addison, who wrote nearly half the papers which the Spectator 
contains, and to whose wit, elegance, tenderness, and knowledge of human nature, 
almost all the excellence and standard character of the work are due. 

The style of Addison has long been referred to as the model of easy, graceful, 
idiomatic English. '' Whoever," says Dr. Johnson, '* wishes to attain an English 
Btyle, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his 
days and nights to the volumes of Addison." Lord Macaulay is equally empbatio 
in his commendation. "Never," he says, "not even by Dryden, not even by 
Temple, had the English language been written with such sweetness, grace, and 
facility." About the' ease, elegance, and smoothness of Addison's style there 
can certainly be no question. Sometimes, however, it must be felt that there is 
in it a want of force. With all its merits, it is a little too light and feminine 
for the gravest and loftiest subjects. Moreover, it is occasionally disfigured by 
grammatical inaccuracies, and by want of precision, both in the choice and 
arrangement of the words. Sometimes, too, there are turns of expression which 
to modern ears sound harsh or unfamiliar, and which indicate that considerable 
change of idiom has, in the lapse of a century and a half, taken place ^i our 
language. 

EXTRACTS. 

PEOM " THE SPECTATOR." 

No. 26.^M£DITATIONa IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

When I am in a Berious hamour, I very often walk by myself in 
Westminster Abbey; where the gloominess of the place, and the use 
to which it is applied, with the solemnity of the building, and the 
condition of the people who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind with a 
kind of melancholy, or rather thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeabla 
I yesterday passed a whole afternoon in the church-yard, the cloisters, 
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and the church, amusing myself with the tombstones and inscriptions 
that I met with in those several regions of the dead. Most of them 
recorded nothing else of the buried person, but that he was born 
upon one day, and died upon another ; the whole history of his life 
being comprehended in those two circumstances that are common to 
all mankind. I could not but look upon these registers of existence, 
whether of brass or marble, as a kind of satire upon the departed 
persons ; who had left no other memorial of them, but that they 
were born, and that they died They put me in mind of several 
persons mentioned in battles of heroic poems, who have sounding 
names given them, for no other reason but that they may be killed, 
and are celebrated for nothing but being knocked on the head, — 

TkavKov T€, Meddvra T€, 9tpa-t\ox6v re. 

IIOK. 
Glaueuniqw, Medontaque^ Thersilochumque. 

ViRG. 

Glaucus, and Medon, and Thersilochus. 

The life of these men is finely described in Holy Writ by " the path 
of an arrow," which is immediately closed up and lost. 

Upon my going into the church, 1 ^ entertained myself with the 
digging of a grave; and saw in every shovelful of it that was 
thrown up, the fragment of a bone or skull intermixed with a kind of 
fresh mouldering earth, that some time or other had a place in the 
c6mposition of an human body. Upon this I began to consider with 
myself, what innumerable multitudes of people lay confused together 
under the pavement of that ancient cathedral ; how men and women, 
friends and enemies, priests and soldiers, monks and prebendaries, 
were crumbled amongst one another, and blended together in the 
same common mass ; how beauty, strength, and youth, with old age, 
weakness, and deformity, lay undistinguished in the same promis- 
cuous heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great magazine of mortality as it 
were in the lump, I examined it more particularly by the accounts 
which I found on several of the monuments which are raised in 
every quarter of that ancient fabric. Some of them were covered 
with such extravagant epitaphs, that if it were possible for the dead 
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person to be acquainted with them, he would blush at the praises 
which his friends have bestowed upon him. There are others so 
excessively modest, that they deliver the character of the person 
departed in Greek or Hebrew, and by that means are not understood 
once in a twelvemonth. In the poetical quarter, I found there were 
^ poets who had no monuments, and monuments which had no poeta 
I observed, indeed, that ^the present war had filled the church with 
many of these uninhabited monuments, which had been erected to 
the memory pf persons whose bodies were perhaps buried in the 
plains of Blenheim, or in the bosom of the ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with several modem 
epitaphs, which are written with. great elegance of expression and 
iustness of thought, and therefore do honour to the liviug as well as 
the dead. As a foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the 
ignorance or politeness of a nation from the turn of their public 
monuments and inscriptions, they should be submitted to the 
perusal of men of learning and genius before they are put iu 
execution. *Sir Oloudesly Shovel's monument has very often given 
me great offence. Instead of the brave rough English admiral, 
which was the distiuguishing character of that plain gallant man, ho 
is represented on his tomb by the figure of a beau, dressed in a long 
periwig, and reposing himself upon velvet cushions under a canopy 
of state. The inscription is answerable to the monument; for, 
instead of celebrating the many remarkable actions he had per- 
formed in the service of his country, it acquaints us only with the 
manner of his death, in which it was impossible for him to reap any 
honour. The Dutch, whom we are apt to despise for want of 
genius, show an infinitely greater taste of antiquity and politeness 
in their buildings and works of this nature, than what we meet with 
in those of our own country. The monuments of their admirals^ 
which have been erected at the public expense, represent them like 
themselves, and are adorned with rostral crowns and naval 
ornaments, with beautiful festoons of sea-weed, shells, and coraL 

But to return to our subject I have left the repository of onr 
English kings for the contemplation of another day, when I shall 
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£nd my mind didpoaed for so serious ^an amutiemeilt I ' know that 
entertainments of this nature are apt to raise dark and dismal 
thoughts in timorous minds and gloomy imaginations ; but for my 
own part, though I am always serious, I do not know what it is to 
be melancholy ; and can therefore take a view of Nature in her deep 
and solemn scenes, with the same pleasure as in her most gay and 
delightful ones. By this means I can improve myself with thos^ 
objects which others consider with terror. When I look upon the 
tombs of the great, every emotion of envy dies in me ; when I read 
the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out ; when 
I meet with the grief of parents upon a tombstone, my heart melts 
with compassion ; when I see the tomb of the parents themselves, 
I consider the vanity of grieving for those whon> we must quickly 
follow. When I see kings lying by those who deposed them, when 
I consider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men that 
divided the world with their contests and disputes, I reflect with 
sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions, factions, and 
debates of mankind. When I read the several dates of the tombs, 
of some that died yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I 
consider that great day when we shall all of -ua be contemporarieei, 
.and make our appearance together. 

No. 86.— AMERICAN-INDTAN TRADITIONS OP THE SPIRIT WORLD. 

The ^Americans believe that all creatures have souls, not only men 
and women, but brutes, vegetables, nay, even the most inanimate 
things, as stocks and stones. They believe the same of all the works 
of art, as of knives, boats, looking-glasses ; and that as any of these 
things perish, their souls go into another world, which is inhabited 
by the ghosts of men and women. For this reason they always 
place by the corpse of their dead friend a bow and arrow, that he 
may make use of the souls of them in the other world, as he did ot 
their wooden bodies in this. How absurd soever such an opinion 
as this may appear, our European philosophers have maintained 
several notions altogether as improbable. Some of Plato's followers, 

tU7) 13 
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in psaiieahkT, when th«y talk of ^the vdrid of ideas, entertslin us 
-with, subfitandes and beings no less extraragani and ehiniericaL 
Many Aristotelians hatre likewise spoken bA tinintelligibljr of their 
'Sttbstantial forms. I shall only instance ^ Alberlus Ma^us, i^ho in 
his disserlation npoh the loadstone, obiserving that fire will ilestroy 
its magnetie ViHtkes, tells tis ^at he took partieUlar notice of One jas 
it kjr glowing ankidst an heap of bunking coald, and that he peredyed 
a certain blue vapour to arise from it, which he believed ibight be 
the sttbutantial ft)rm; that id, in our West Indian phrase, the sonl of 
the loadstone. 

There is a tradition enmnkg the Americi^nSj that one of their 
eotthtrymen desc^ided in a vision to the gt^eat repository Of souls, 
or, as we eall it here, to the other world; and that upon hk return 
he gave hi£» friends a distinct aecount of everyt«hing he saw^iinong 
those regions of the dead. A friend of mine, whom I have formerly 
mentioned, prevailed upon one df the interpreters of the Indian 
kings, to inquire of them, if possible, what tradition they have 
among them of this matter ; which, ais well as he could learn by 
those ma&y questions which he asked them at several times. Was in 
subiM»,nee as follows : 

The visionary, whose name was Marraton, after having tratelled 
for a long space under an hollow mountain, arrived at length on the 
confines of this world of spirits^ but could not enter it by reason of a 
thick forest made up of bushes, brambles, and pointed thorns, so 
^perplexed and interwoven with one another, that it was impossible 
to find a passage through it. Whilst he was looking about for aome 
track or pathway that might be worn in any part of itj he saw a 
huge lion couched under the side of it, who kqpt his eye upon him 
in the same postuYe as when he watches for his prey. The Indiah 
immediately started back, whilst the lion rose with a spring, and 
leaped towards him, Being wholly destitute of all other weapons, 
he stooped down to take up a huge stone in his hand ; but to his 
infinite surprise grasped nothing, and found the supposed stone to 
be only the apparition of one. If he was disappointed on this side, 
he was as much pleased on the other, when he found the lion, which 
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luid seized oa hi6 left shoulder, had no power to hurt him, and was 

only the ghost of that ravenous creature which it appeared to be. 

.fie no sooner got rid of his impotent enemy, but he marched up to 

the wood, and after having surveyed it for some time, endeavoured to 

press into one ipart of it that was a little thinner than the re6t ; when 

again, to his great surprise, he found the bushes niade no resistance^ 

bat that he walked through briers and brambles with the same ease 

as through the open air; and^ in shorty that the whole wood waft 

nothing else but a wood of shades. He immediately concluded that 

this huge thicket of thorns and brakes was de<ngned as a kind of 

fsBce or quickset hedge to the ghosts it endosed ; and that p!robably 

their soft substances mi^t be torn by these subtle points -and 

prickles, Ivhich were too weak to make any impreissions in flesh and 

blood With this thought he resolved to tnwel thlrough this ~ 

intricate wood ; When by degrees he felt a gale of perfumes 

breathing upon him, that grew stronger and sweeter in proportion 

as he advance He had not proceeded much farther, when he 

observed the thorns and briers to end, and give place to a thousand 

beautiful green trees covered with l^ossoms of the finest scents and 

colouri(, that fonned a wilderness of sweets, and were a kind of 

lining to those fugged scenes which he had before passed through. 

As he was coining out of this delightful part of the wood, and 

entering upon the plains it enclosed, he saw several horsemen 

rtnhitig by him, and a little while after heard the cry of a pack of 

dogs. He had not liStenM long before he saw the apparition of a 

milk-white steed, with a young num on the back of it, advancing 

upon fvll stretch after the souls of about an hundred beagles, that 

■were hunting dowii the ghost of an hare, which rAn away before 

them wiUi an unspeakable swiftness. As the man on the milk-white 

steed cam^ by him, he looked upon him very attentively, and found 

him to be the young prinee Nicharagua, who died about half a year 

before, and by teason of his great virtues was at that time lamented 

ov^r all the Western parts of America. 

He had no sooner got out of the wood, but he was entertained 
with such a landscape of flowery plains, green meadows, running 
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streams, sunuy hills, and shady vales, as were not to he represented 
by his own expressions, nor, as he said, by the conceptions of othara. 
This happy region was peopled with innumerable swarms of spirits, 
who applied themselves to exercises and diversions, according as their 
fancies led them. Some of them were tossing the figure of a coit; 
others were pitching the shadow of a bar ; others were breaking the 
apparition of a horse ; and multitudes employing themselves upon 
ingenious handiciafts with the souls of departed utensils, for that is 
the name which in the Indian language they give their tools when 
they are burned or broken.^ As he travelled through this delightful 
scene, he was very often tempted to pluck the flowers that rose 
everywhere about him in the greatest variety and profusion, having 
never seen several of them in his own country; but he quickly found, 
that though they were objects of his sight, they were not 'liable to his 
touch. He at length came to the side of a great river, and being a 
good fisherman himself, stood upon the banks of it some time to 
look upon an angler that had taken a great many shapes of fishes, 
which lay flouncing up and down by him. 

I should have told my reader that this Indian had been formerly 
married to one of the greatest beauties of his country, by whom he 
had several children. This couple were so famous for their love and 
constancy to one another, that the Indians to this day, when they 
give a married man joy of his wife, wish they may live together 
like Marraton and Yaratilda. Marraton had not stood long by the 
fisherman, when he saw the shadow of his beloved Yaratilda, who 
had for some time fixed her eyes upon him before he discovered her. 
Her arms were stretched out towards him, floods of tears ran down 
her eyes : her looks, her hands, her voice called him over to her; and 
at the same time seemed to tell him that the river was impassable. 
Who can describe the passion, made up of joy, sorrow, love, desire, 
astonishment, that rose in the Indian upon the sight of his dear 
Yaratilda? He could express it by nothing but his tears, which 
ran like a river down his cheeks as he looked upon her. He had 
not stood in this posture long, before he plunged into the stream that 
lay before him; and finding it to be nothing but the phantom of a 
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river, walked on the bottom of it till he arose on the other side. At 
bi» ai^roach Yaratilda flew into his arms, whilst Marraton wished 
himself disencumbered of that body which kept her from his 
ei&braces. After many questions and endearments on both sides^ 
she conducted him to a bower which she had dressed with all the 
ornaments that could be met with in those blooming regions. She 
had made it gay beyond imagination, and was every day adding 
something new to it. As Marraton stood astonished at the 
unspeakable beauty of her habitation, and ravished with the 
fmgrancy that came from every part of it, Yaratilda told him that 
she was preparing this bower for his reception, as well knowing that 
his piety to his €U)d, and his faithful dealing towards men, would 
certainly bring him to that happy place, whenever his life should be 
at an end. She then brought two of her children to him, who died 
some years befor^^ and resided with her in the same delightful 
bower; advising him to breed up those others which were still with 
him in such a manner, that they might hereafter aU of them meet 
together in this happy place. 

The tradition tells us further, that he had affcerwards a sight of 
thostd dismal habitations which are the portion of ill men after death; 
^nd mentions severiU molten seas of gold) in which were plunged the 
souls of barbarous Europeans, who put to the sword so many 
thousands of poor Indians for the sake of that precious metal But 
having already touched upon the chief points of this tradition, and ex- 
ceeded the measure of my paper, I shall not give any further account 
of it. 

No. 69.— THOUGHTS ON THE BENEFITS OF COMMERCE. 

There is no place in the town which I so much love to frequent 
as ^ the Royal Exchange. It gives me a secret satisfaction, and in 
some measure gratifies my vanity, as I am an Englishman, to see so 
rich an assembly of countrymen and foreigners, consulting together 
upon the private business of mankind, and making this metropolis a 
kind of emporium for the whole earth. I must confess I look upon 
high-change to be a great council, in which all considerable natioua 
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haye their representatives. Factors in the trading world* are what 
ambassadors are in the politic world ; they negotiate affairs, conclude 
treaties, and maintain a good correspondence between those wealthy 
societies of men that are divided from one another by seas and 
oceans, or live on the different extremities of a continent. I have 
often been pleased to hear disputes adjusted between an inhabitant 
of Japan and an alderman of London, or to see a subject of the Great 
Mogul entering into a league with one of the Czar of Muscovy. I 
am infinitely delighted in mixing with these several ministers of com- 
merce, as they are distinguished by their different walks and different 
languages. Sometimes I a^ jostled among a body of Armenians ; 
sometimes I am lost in a crowd of Jews ; and sometimes make one 
in a group of Dutchmen. I am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at 
different times ; or rather fancy myself like the old philosopher, who 
upon being asked what countryman he was, replied, that he was a 
citizen of the world. 

Though I very frequently visit this busy multitude of people, I am 
known to nobody there but my friend Sir Andrew, who often smiles 
upon me as he sees me bustling in the crowd, but at the same time 
connives at my presence without taking further notice of me. There 
is, indeed, a merchant of Egypt, who just knows me by sight, having 
formerly remitted me some money to Grand Cairo; but as I am 
not versed in the modern Coptic, our conferences go no further than 
a bow and a grimace. 

This grand scene of business gives me an infinite variety of solid 
and substantial entertainments. As I am a great lover of mankind, 
my heart naturally overflows with pleasure at the sight of a pros- 
perous and happy multitude, insomuch that at many public 
solemnities I cannot forbear expressing my joy with tears that have 
stolen down my cheeks. For this reason I am wonderfully 
delighted to see such a body of men thriving in their own private 
fortunes, and at the same time promoting the public stock ; or, in 
other words, raising estates for their own families, by brin^g into 
their country whatever is wanting, and carrying out of it whatever 
as supei-fluous. 
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Nature seems to have taken a particular care to dissemiuate her 
blessings among the difiSsrent regions of the world, with an ^e to 
this mutual intercourse and traffic among mankind, that the natives 
of the several parts of the globe might have a kind of dependence 
upon one another, and be united together by their common interest 
Almost every degree produces something peculiar to it. The food 
often grows in one country, and the sauce in another. The fruits of 
Portugal are corrected by the products of Barbadoes, and the infusion 
of a China plant is sweetened by the pith of an Indian cane. The 
Philippine Islands give a flavour to our European bowls. The single 
dress of a woman of quality is often the product of an hundred 
climates. The muff and the fiein come together from the different 
ends of the eartL The scarf is sent from the torrid zone, and the 
tippet from breath the pole. The brocade petticoat rises out of the 
mines of Peru, and the diamond necklace out of the bowels of 
Indostan. 

If we consider our own country in its natural prospect, without 
any of the benefits and advantages of commerce, what a barren, 
uncomfortable spot of earth falls to our share ! Natural historians 
tell us that no fruit grows originaUy among us, besides hips 
and haws, acorns and pig-nuts, with other delicacies of the like 
nature; that our climate of itself, and without the assistance 
of art, can make no farther advances towards ft plum than to 
a sloe, and carries an apple to no greater perfection than a crab : 
that our melons, our peaches, our figs, our apricots and cherrie?, are 
strangers among us, imported in different ages, and naturalijsed in 
our English gardens ; and that they would all degenerate and fall 
away into the trash of our own country, if they were wholly 
neglected by the planter, and left to the mercy of our sun and soil. 
Nor has traffic more enriched our vegetable world than it has im- 
proved the whole fiuse ci nature among us. Our ships are laden 
with the harvest of every climate. Our tables are stored with 
spices, and oils, and wines. Our rooms are filled with pyramids of 
China, and adorned with the workmanship of Japan. Our morn- 
ing draught comes to us from the remotest comers of the earth. 
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We repair our bodies by the drags of America, and repose our- 
selves under Indian canopies. My friend Sir Andrew calls the 
vineyards of France our gardens ; the spice-islands, our hot-beds ; 
the Persians our silk- weavers, and the Chinese our potters. Nature, 
indeed, furnishes us with the bare necessaries of life, but trafl&c givea 
us a great variety of what is useful, and at the same time supplies 
us with everything that is convenient and ornamental Nor is it 
the least part of this our happiness, that whilst we enjoy the 
remotest products of the north and south, we are free from those 
extremities of weather which give them birth ; that our eyes are 
refreshed with the green fields of Britain, at the same time that our 
palates are feasted with fruits that rise between the tropics. . 

For these reasons there are not more useful members in a c(»n- 
monwealth than merchants. They knit mankind together in a 
mutual intercourse of good offices, distribute the gifts of Nature, find 
work for the poor, add wealth to the rich and magnificence to the 
great. Our English merchant converts the tin of his own country 
into gold, and exchanges its wool for mbies. The Mohammedans, 
are clothed in our British manufacture, and the inhabitants of the 
frozen zone warmed with the fleeces of our sheep. 

When I have been upon the 'Change, I have often fancied one of. 
our «old kings standing- in person where he is represented in effigy, 
and looking down upon the wealthy concourse of. people with which 
that place is every day filled. In this case, how would he be sur- 
prised to hear all the languages of Europe spoken in this little spot 
of his former dominions, and to see so many private men, who in 
his time would have been the vassals of some powerful baron, 
negotiating like princes for greater sums of money than were 
formerly to be met with in the royal treasury ! Trade, without 
enlarging the British territories, has given us a kind of additional 
empire. It has multiplied the number of the rich, made our landed 
estates infinitely more valuable than they were formerly, and added 
to them an accession of other estates as valuable as the lands 
themselves.^ 
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No. 169.— THE VISION OF MIRZA. 



When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several oriental 
manuscripts, which I have still by me. AmoDg others, I met with 
one entitled, " Thje Visions of Mirza," which I have read over with 
great pleasure. I intend to give it to the public when I have no 
other entertainment for them ; and shall begin with the first vision, 
which I have translated word for word as follows : 

" On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to the custom of 
my forefathers, I always keep holy, after having washed myself, and 
offered up my morning devotions, I ascended the high hills of 
Bagdat, in order to pass the rest of the day' in meditation and 
.prayer. As I was here airing myself on the tops of the mountains, 
I fell into a profound contemplation on the vanity of human life; 
and passing from one thought to another, * Surely,' said I, * man & 
but a shadow, and life a dream.' Whilst I was thus musing, I cast 
my eyes towards the summit of a rock that was not far from me, 
where I discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, with a little 
musical instrument in his hand. As I looked upon him, he applied' 
it to his lips, and began to play upon it. The sound of it was 
exceeding sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes that were 
inexpressibly melodious, and altogether different from anything T 
had ever heard. They put me in mind of those heavenly airs that 
are played to the departed souls of good men upon their first arrival 
in Paradise, to wear out the impressions of the last agonies, and 
qualify them for th6 pleasures of that happy place. My heart 
melted away in secret raptures. 

" I had been often told that tlie rock before me was the haunt of 
a Genius; and that several had been entertained with music who 
had passed by it, but never heard that the musician had before made 
himself visible. When he had raised my thoughts, by those trans- 
porting airs which he played, to taste the pleasures of his conversa- 
tion, as I looked upon him like one astonished, he beckoned to me, 
and by the waving of his hand directed me tp approach the plac& 
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where he sat. I drew near with that reyereDce which is due to a 
superior nature; and as my heart was entirely subdued by the 
captivating strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. 
The Genius smiled upon me with a look of compassion and afifiability 
that familiarized him to my imagination, and at once dispelled all 
the fears and apprehensions with which I approached him. He 
lifted me from the ground, and taking me by the hand, ' Miraa,' said 
he, * I have heard thee in thy soliloquies ; follow me.' 

*' He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and placing 
me on the top of it, * Cast thy eyes eastward/ said he, * and tell me 
what thou seest' — * I see,' said I, - a hi}ge valley, and a prodigious 
tide of water rolling through it.' — * The valley that thou seest,' said 
he, * is the Yale of Misery ; and the tide of water that thou seest, is 
part of the great tide of Eternity.' — * What is the reason,' said I, . 
'that the tide I see rises out of a thick mist at one end and again 
l%e8 itself in a thick mist at the other?' — 'What thou seest,' said 
he, ' is that portion of Eternity which is called Time, measured out 
by the sun, and reaching from the beginning of the world to its 
consummation. Examine now,' said he, ' this sea that is bounded 
with darkness at both ends, and tell me what thou discoverest in it.' 
— ^* I see a bridge,' said I, * standing in the midst of the tide.* — * The 
bridge thou seest,' said he, ' is Human life : consider it attentively.' 
Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I found that it consisted of 
threescore and ten entire arches, with several broken arches, which, 
added to those that were entire, made up the number about an 
hundred. As T was counting the arches, the Gknius told me that 
this bridge consisted at first of a ^thousand arches ; but that a great 
flood swept away the rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous coa-. 
dition I now beheld it. * But tell me, further,' said he, * what thou 
discoverest on it.'-r-* I see multitudes of people passing over it,' said 
I, * and a black cloud hanging on each end oi it.' As I looked nuure 
attentively, I saw several of the passengers dropping through the 
bridge into the great tide that flowed underneath it; and upon 
further examination, perceived there were innumerable trap-do<us 
that lay concealed in the bridge, which the passengers no soc»ier 
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trod upon, but they feU through them into the tide, and im- 
mediately disappeared. These hidden' pit-falls were set very 
thick at the entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of people 
no sooner broke through the elond, but many of them fell into 
them. They grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied 
and lay closer together towards the end of the arehes that were 
entire. 

'' There were, indeed, some personsy but their number was very 
snkall, that continued a kind of hobbling march on the broken arches, 
bat fell through one after another, being quite tired and spent with 
BO long a walk. 

**1 passed some' time in the contonplation of this wonderful 
structure, and the great variety of objects which it presented. My 
heart was filled with a deep melancholy to see several droi^ing 
unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and jollity, and catching at 
everything that stood by them to save themselves. Some were' 
looking up towards heaven in a thoughtful posture, and in the midst 
of a speculation stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitudes were ^ 
rery busy in the pursuit of bubbles that glittered in their eyes, and (^ 
danced before them ; but often when they thought themselves within v 
the reach of them, their footing failed, and down they sunk. In,^ 
this confusion of objects, I observed ^some with scimitars in their 
hands, and others with urinak, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, 
thrusting several persons on trap-doors which did not seem to lie in 
their way, and which they might have escaped had they not been 
thus forced upon, them. 

*' The Genius, seeing me indulge myself on this melancholy 
prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it. ' Take thine 
eyes off the bridge,' said he, * and tell me if thou yet seest anything 
thou dost not comprehend' — Upon looking up, * What mean/ said I, 
* those great flights of birds that are perp^ually hovering about the 
bridge, and settling upon it from time to time? I see vultures, 
hafpies, ravens, cormorants, and among many other feathered 
creatures, several little winged boys, that perch in great numbers 
upon the middle arches.'— 'These,* said the Genius, *are Envy, 
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Avarice, Superstition, Despair, Love, with the like cares and 
passions that infest human life.' 

^'I here fetched a deep sigh. *Alas,' said I, 'man was made ia 
vain ! how is he given away to misery and mortality ! tortured i» 
life, and swallowed up in ^eath !' — The Genius, being moved with 
compassion towards me, bid me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. 
' Look no more/ said he, * on man in the first stage of his existence, 
in his setting out for Eternity, but cast thine eye on that thick mist 
into which the tide bears the several generations of mortals that £all 
into it. I directed my sight as I was ordered, and (whether or no 
the good Genius strengthened it with any supernatural force, or 
dissipated part of the mist that was before too thick for the eye to 
penetrate) I saw the valley opening at the farther end, and spreading 
forth into an immense ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant 
running through the midst of it, and dividing it into two equal 
parts. The clouds still rested on one half of it, in so much that I 
could discover nothing in it ; but the other appeared to me a vast 
ocean planted with innumerable islands, that were covered with 
fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little shining- 
seas that ran among theuL I could see persons dressed in glorious 
habits with garlands upon their heads, passing among the trees, 
lying down by the sides of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers ; 
and could hear a confused harmony of singing birds, falling waters, 
human voices, and musical instruments. Gladness grew in me upon 
the discovery of so delightful a scene. I wished for the wings of an 
eagle, that I might fly away to those happy seats ;^but the Grenius 
told me there was no passage to them except through the gates of 
Death ^that I. saw opening every moment upon the bridge. * The 
islands,' said he, ' that lie so fresh and green before thee, and with 
which the whole face of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou 
canst see, are more in number than the sands on the sea-shore ; 
there are myriads of islands behind those which thou here dis- 
coverest, reaching farther than thine eye, or even thine imagination 
can extend it-self. These are the mansions of good men after death, 
yfho, according to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they. 
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excelled, are distributed among these several islands, which abound 
with pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suitable to the relishes 
and perfections of those who are settled in them : every island is a 
paradise accommodated to its respective inhabitants. Are not these, 
O Mirza, habitations worth contending for? Does life appear 
miserable, that gives thee opportunities of earning such a reward ? 
Is death to be feared, that will convey thee to so happy an existence ? 
Think not man was made in vain, who has such an eternity reserved 
for liim/ — I gazed with inexpressible pleasure on these happy 
islands. At length said I, 'Show me now, I beseech thee, the 
secrets that lie hid under those dark clouds which cover the ocean 
on th^ other side of the rock of adamant.' ' The Genius making me 
no answer, I turned about to address myself to him a second time, 
but I found that he had left me ; I then turned again to the vision 
"which I had been so long contemplating ; but instead of the rolling 
tide, the arched bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing but 
the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, and camels 
grazing upon the sides of it.** 

No. 349.— ON CONSTANCY IN DEATH. 

I am very much pleased with a consolatory letter of ^Phalaris to 
one who had lost a son that was a young man of great merit. - The 
thought with which he comforts the aflSicted father is, to the best of 
my memory, as follows : That he should consider death had set a 
kind of seal upon his son's character, and placed him out of the 
reach of vice and infamy : that, while he lived, he was still within 
the possibility of falling away from virtue, and losing the fame of 
which he was possessed. Death only closes a man's reputation, and 
determines it as good or bad 

This, among other motives, may be one reason why we are 
'naturally averse to the launching out into a man's praise till his 
head is laid in the dust. Whilst he is capable of changing, we may 
be forced to retract our opinions. He may forfeit the esteem we 
have conceived of him, and some time or other appear to us under a 
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different light from what he does at present* In short, as ^the life of 
anjr man cannot be called happy or unhappy, so neither oan it b« 
pi*0nounced vicious or virtuous, before the eonclusion of it. 

It was upon this consideration that Epaminondas^ being asked 
whether Ohabrias, IphicrateS) or he himself deserved most to he 
esteemed^ "^You must first see us die," saith he, '' before that 
question em be answered." 

A» there is not a, more melancholy oousideration to a good man 
than his being obnoxious to such a change, so th^e is nothing more 
glorious than to keep up an unifoitnity in his actions, And pres^ve 
the beauty of his character to the last 

The end of a man's life' is often compared to the winding up of a 
well-written play, where the prineipal persons still act in character^ 
whatever the fate is which they undergo, ^ There is scarce a i^reat 
peraon in the G-recian or Eoman history whose death has not been 
remarked upon by some writer or other, and censured or applauded 
according to the genius or principles of the person who has descanted 
it. ^Monsieur de St. Evremond is very particular in setting forth the 
constancy and courage of Petronius Arbiter during his last moments, 
and thinks he discovers in them a greater firmness of mind and 
resolution than in the death of Seneca, Cato, or Socrates. There is 
no question but this polite author^s affectation of ai^)earing singular 
in his remarks^ and making discoveries which had escaped the 
observation of others, threw him into this course of reflection. It 
was Petronius*s merit that he died in the same gaiety of temper in 
which he lived ; but as his life was altogether loose and dissolute, 
the indifference which he showed at the close of it is to be looked 
upon as a piece of natural carelessness and levity rather thaoLforiki- 
tude. The resolution of Socrates ^proceeded from very different 
motives— the consciousness of a weU-spent life, and the prospect of a 
happy eternity. If the ingenious author above mentioned wm so 
pleased with gaiety of humour in a dying man, he might hav« found 
a much nobler instance of it in our countryman Sir Thomas More. 

This great and learned man was famous for enlivening his ordi- 
nary discourses with wit and pleasantry ; and, as Erasmus tells him 
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in an epistle dedidatoiyi acted in all parts of life like ^ iseeond 
Demoohtus. 

He died npob a point of religicm^ and is respected as a martyr by 
th4t side for which he sufibred. That innocent mirth, which had 
been so conspicuous in his life, did not forsake him to the last. He 
maintained the same cheerfulness c^ heart upon the scaffold which 
he used to show at his tabte ; and> upon laying his head on the blocks 
gate instances of that good humour with which he had always 
^it^rtained his friends m th« most ordinary occurirenoes. His death 
was of a piece with his life. There was nothing in it new, forced, or 
affected. He did not look upon the severing his head from his body 
as a circumstance that ought to produce any change in the disposiiion 
of his mind ; and as he died uhder a &rod and settled hope of im- 
tnortality^ he thought any unusual degree of sorrow and concern 
improper oh sudi an occasion as had nothing in it which could 
deject or terrify him. 

There is no great danger of imitation from this example. Men's 
natural fears will be a sufficient guard against it. I shall only 
observe, that what was philosophy in this extraordinary man would 
be frenzy in one who does not resemble him as well in the cheerful- 
ness of his temper as in the sanctity of his life and manners. 

I shall conclude this paper with the instance of a person who 
seems io me to have shown more intrepidity and greatness of soul 
in his dying moments than what we meet with among any of the 
most Celebrated Greeks and Romans. I met with this instance in 
the History of the Revolutions in Portugal, written by the ^Abb6 de 
Vertoi 

When Don Sebastian, King of Portugal, had invieided the territories 
of Muli Moluc, Emperor of Morocco, in order to dethrone him and 
set the crown upon the he^d of his nephew, Moluc was wearing 
aw^y with a distemper which be himself knew was incurable. 
However, he prepared for the reception of eo formidable an enemy. 
He was, indeed^ so fkr spent with his sickness, that he did not 
expect to live but the whole day, when the last decisive battle was 
given ; but, knowing the fatal consequences that would happen to 
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his children and people in case he should die befoi^e he put an end 
to that war, he commanded his principal officers that if he died 
during the engagement, they should conceal his death from the 
army, and that they should ride up to the litter in which his corpile 
was carried, under pretence of reoeiving orders from him as usuaL 
Before the battle began, he was carried through all the ranks of his 
army in an open litter as they stood drawn up in array, encouraging 
them to fight valiantly in defence of their religion and country* 
Finding afterwards the battle to go against him, though he was 
very near his last agonies, he threw himself out of hisiitter, rallied 
his army, and led them on to the charge ; which afterwards ended 
in a complete victory on the side of the Moors. He had no sooner 
brought his men to the engagement, but, finding himself utterly 
spent, he was again replaced in his litter, where, laying his finger on 
his mouth, to enjoin secrecy to his officers who stood about him, he 
died a few moments after in that posture. 

No. 44T.— THE FORCE OF HABIT, AND ITS USE IN THE FORMATION OF 
CHARACTER. 

There is not a cominon saying which has a befcter turn of sense in 
it, than what we often hear in the mouths of the vulgar, that 
*' custom is a second nature." It is indeed able to form the man 
anew, and to give him inclinations and capacities altogether different 
from those he was bom with. Dr. Plot, in his History of Stafford- 
shire, tells us of an idiot that, chancing to live within the sound of a 
clock, and always amusing himself with counting the hour of the day 
whenever the clock struck, the clock being spoiled by accident, the 
idiot continued to strike and count the hour without the help of it, 
in the same manner as he had done when it was entire. Though I 
dare not vouch for the truth of this story, it is very certain that 
custom has a mechanical effect upon the body, at the same time 
that it has a very extraordinary influence upon the mind. 

I shall in this paper consider one very remarkable effect which 
custom has upon human nature, and which, if rightly observed, may 
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lead us into very useful rules of life. What I shall here take notice 
of in custom, is its wonderful efficacy in making everything pleasant 
to us. A person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he took 
but little delight in it at firsts by degrees contracts so strong an 
inclination towards it, and gives himself up so entirely to it, that it 
seems the only ^d of his being. The love of a retired or busy life 
will grow upon a man insensibly, as he is conversant in the one or 
the other, till he is utterly unqualified for relishing that to which he 
has been for some time disused. Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, 
or take snuff, till he is unable to pass away his time without it ; not 
to mention how our delight in any particular study, art, or science,' 
rises and improves, in proportion to the application which we bestow 
upon it. Thus, what was at first an exercise becomes at length an 
entertainment. Our employments are changed ioto our diversions. 
The mind grows fond of those actions she is accustomed to, and is 
drawn with reluctancy from those paths in which she has been used 
to walk. 

Not only such actions as were at first indifferent to us, but even 
such as are painful, wiU by custom and practice become pleasant. 
Sir Francis Bacon observes in his natural philosophy, that our taste 
is never pleased better than with those things which at first created 
a disgust in it. He gives particular instances, of claret, coffee, and 
other liquors, which the palate seldom approves upon the first taste ; 
but, when it has once got a relish of them, generally retains it for 
life. The mind is constituted after the same manner, and, after 
having habituated herself to any particular exercise or employment, 
not only loses her first aversion towards it, but conceives a certain 
fondness and affection for it. I have heard one of the greatest 
geniuses this age has produced, who had been trained up in all the 
polite studies of antiquity, assure me, upon his being obliged to 
search into several rolls and records, that, notwithstanding such an 
employment was at first very dry and irksome to him, he at last 
took an incredible pleasure in it, and preferred it even to the reading 
of Virgil or Cicero. The reader wiU observe, that I have not here 
considered custom as it makes things easy, but as it renders them 

tl47) 14 
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delight^l ; and though others have often mside the same reflections, 
it is possible thej may not have <kawn those uses from it with which 
I intend to fill the remaining part of this paper. 

If we consider attentively this property of human nature, it may 
instruct us in very fine moralities. In the first place, I would have 
no man discouraged with that kind of life, or series of action, in 
wfaicfi the choice of others, or his own necessities, may have engaged 
him. It miay perhaps be very disagreeable to him at first ; but use 
and application will certainly render it not only less psdnful, but 
pleasing and satisfactory. 

In the second place, I would recommend to every one "that a(hnir- 
able precept which Pythagoras is said to have given to his disdples, 
and which that philosopher must have drawn from the observation 
I have enlarged upon : ^Optimum vitsB genus eligito, nam consuetudo 
faciot jucundissimum ;**— " Pitch upon that course of life which is the 
most excellent, and custom will render it the most delightful.*' 
Men, whose circumstances will permit them to choose their own way 
of life, are inexcusable if they do not pursue that which their judg- 
ment tells them is the most laudable. The voice of reason is 
more to be regarded than the bent of any present inclination, 
«ince, by the rule above mentioned, inclination will at length come 
over to reason, though we can never force reason to comply with 
inclination. 

In the third place, this observation may teach the most sensual and 
irreligious man to overlook those hardships and diflBculties which are 
apt to discourage him from the prosecution of a virtuous life. "The 
gods," said Hesiod, "have placed labour before Virtue : the way to 
her is at 4irst rough and difficult, but grows more smooth and easy 
the farther you advance in it." The man who proceeds in it with 
steadiness and resolution, will in a little time find that ^ her ways 
are ways of ple^isantness, and that all her paths are peace.^ 

T6 enforce this consideration, we may further observe, that the 
practice of religion will not only be attended with that pleasure 
which naturally accompanies those actions to which we are habitu- 
ated, but with those supemumeraiy jews of heart that rise from, the 
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coQsciouBness of such a pleasure, from the satisfaction of acting up 
to the dictates of reason, and from the prospect of an happy 
immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this observation, which 
we have made on the mind of man, to take particular care, when we 
are once settled in a regular course of life, how we too frequently 
indulge ourselyes in any the most innocent diversions and entertain- 
ments; since the mind may insensibly fall off from the relish of 
virtuous actions, and, by degrees, exchange that pleasure which it 
takes in the performance of its duty, for delights of ^a much mor^ 
inferior and unprofitable nature. 

The last use which I shall make of this remarkable property in 
human nature, of being delighted with those actions to which it is 
accustomed, is to show how absolutely necessary it is for us to gain 
habits of virtue in this life, if we would enjoy the pleasures of the 
next. The state of bliss we call heaven will not be capable of affect- 
ing those minds which are not thus qualified for it : we must in this 
world gain a relish of truth and virtue, if we would be able to taste 
that knowledge and perfection which are to make us happy in the 
next. The seeds of those spiritual joys and raptures, which are to 
rise up and flourish in the soul to all eternity, must be planted in 
her during this her present state of probation. In short, heaven is 
not to be looked upon only as the reward, but as the natural effect 
of a religious life. 

On the other hand, those evil spirits, who, by long custom, have 
contracted in the body habits of lust and sensuality, malice and 
revenge, and aversion to everything that is good, just, or laudable, 
are naturally seasoned and prepared for pain and misery. Their 
torments have already taken root in them ; they cannot be happy 
when divested of the body, unless we may suppose that Providence 
will in a manner create them anew, and work a miracle in the recti- 
fication of their faculties. They may, indeed, taste a kind of 
malignant pleasure in those actions to which they are accustomed, 
whilst in this life ; but when they are removed from all those objects 
which are here apt to gratify them, they will naturally become their 
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own tormentors, and cherish in themselves those painful habits of 
mind which are called, in Scripture phrase, "the worm which nevei 
dies." This notion of heaven and hell is so very conformable to the 
light of nature, that it was discovered by several of the most exalted 
heathens. *It l\as been finely improved by many eminent divines of 
the last age, as in particular by Archbishop Tillotson and Dr. Sher- 
lock : but there is none who has raised such noble speculations upon 
it as Dr. Scot, in the first book of his Christian Life, which is one 
of the finest and most rational schemes of divinity that is written in 
our tongue, or in any other. That excellent author has shown how 
every particular custom and habit of virtue will, in its own nature, 
produce the heaven, or a state of happiness in him who shall here- 
after practise it ; as, on the contrary, how every custom or habit of 
vice will be the natural hell of him in whom it subsists. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

HxHET St. John, Visoouni Bolihobrokb, was bom at Battersea in 1678. He 
was the son of Henry St. John of that place by his first wife, Mary, daughter 
of Bobert Eich, Ear] of Warwick. The family of St. John was of very old and 
exalted lineage ; and Bolingbroke nsed to boast that he united in himself the 
highest No(man and the highest Saxon blood. The St. Johns were also diyided 
politically; for while the branch of the family to which Bolingbroke's father 
belonged was devoted to the cause of Charles I., the St. Johns of Bletsoe, the 
elder branch, were stanch adherents of the Parliament. MoreoTer, the mother of 
Bolingbroke was grand-daughter of the feunous Oliver Sfc. John, also a connection 
of the fEunily, who defended Hampden in the memorable trial for ship-money, 
and was a zealous Commonwealth's man. Bolingbroke's father, Henry St. John, 
was a man of gay and dissipated habits; but the influence of his grandfather 
Sir Walter, and his wife, who lived to a great age, so far predominated at Bat- 
tersea, that something of the severity and seriousness of Puritanism learened 
the household. Whatever Presbyterian or Puritan associations Bolingbroke may 
have thus imbibed made little or no permanent impression on his character. He 
was educated at Eton and Christ Church ; and when he arrived at manhood, he 
exhibited nothing of the Roundhead in his politics, or of the Puritan in his life. 
His morals, in fact, were extremely loose, and he very soon became notorious for 
his debaucheries. In 1701 he entered Parliament for Wootton-Basset, a borough 
which was at the disposal of his family ; and he at once made himself conspicuous 
as a powerful and eloquent speaker, and a most uncompromising Tory. In 1704 
be was appointed Secretary at War, but was compelled, four years afterwards, to 
resign office, owing to the recovered ascendency of the Whigs. He was succeeded 
by Robert Walpole, who had made his parliamentary debut at the same time as 
St. John, and became almost from that day forth his recognised opponent and rival. 
The succeeding two years were spent by St. John at his country seat in Berk- 
shire ; and during this time he seems to have devoted himself with considerable 
diligence to literary pursuits. In 1710 the Tories again got the upper hand in 
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the GovernmeDt^ and St. John was made Secretary of State. In this capacity 
it was his lot to carry on the negotiations for peace with France ; and he may be 
regarded as the chief agent in effecting the Treaty of Utrecht. 

In 1712 he was raised to the peerage by the title of Viscount Bolingbroke ; and 
soon afterwards lie visited France on a special mission, to conduct certain details 
connected with the negotiations for peace. Here he seems to hare fallen under 
suspicions of a leaning to Jacobitism ; and on his return to England the French cor- 
respondence was put into other hands. This tended to excite, or rather perhaps to 
aggravate, the feelings of jealousy which he entertained towards Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, the Lord Treasurer; and be began secretly to intrigue against Harley, 
and to struggle for the foremost position in the Government. Oxford, indeed, 
soon lost credit witb the Queen ; and Bdingbroke saw the honotLrs whicb he 
coveted just within his grasp, when the death of Anne overthrew all his hopes, 
and prepared the way for his subsequent downfal and disgrace, fie bad pre^ 
viously made himself, by some fetiturea of bis policy, obnoxious to the House 
of Hanover ; and it is probable that he had entertfuned the project of bringing^ 
about the restoration of the Stuarts. At all events, en the accession of George I. 
he found himself regarded with special disfavour; and becoming alarmed at the 
prospect of affairs, he unwisely withdrew to France, and thus seamed to admit 
the truth of some of the suspicions entertained respecting him. A secret com- 
mittee was in consequence appointed ; its report was drftwn up by Walpole ; and 
on the statements contained in it Bolingbroke was impeached and attainted. He 
presently justified these proceedings by accepting the office of Secretary of State 
to the Pretender. From this office, however, he was ere long dismissed in * 
very summary way, and with every possible affront ; and from that time forth 
he ceased to have any sympathy for the House of Stuart. For nearly ten years 
he lived the life of an exile, making his home on a small estate which he pur-' 
chased near Orleans in France. In 1723 he was pardoned, and allowed to return 
to England; but his attainder was never c<iHnpletely reversed, and he never 
recovered the tight to take his seat in the House of Lords. The remainder of 
his life was therefore spent in retirement. He resided for some years at Dairley, 
near tJxbridge, and was in almost daily intercourse with Pope, who was living 
at Twickenham. Though debarred from parliamentary life, he to<^ a keen 
interest in politics, and co-operated with the Opposition against Sir Bohert 
Walpole, powerfully aiding the cause by his cohtribntions to The Ortftamam* 
After his father's death he removed to the fiamily seat at Battersea, wh^re he 
died in 1751, at the age of seventy-three. 

WORKS. 

Although Bolingbroke is undoubtedly entitled to rank amongst English elassrical 
writers, yet he owes that position rather to the style than to the ttiatter of hie 
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works. Hia Philoaopldcal Baaays ai« the mosi dabonte of hk oempositioii% 
and we*e tleose to which he probably looked for pesthuMOus fame^ His admiren^ 
indeed^ afifeeted to believe that he was destiiied to be known as the author of » 
i^stem of phikwophy whidi shonld sapersede the orthodox theology of the 
Ghureh sad the recognised ethics of the sehoela. The theology of Bolingbroke 
is, in point of fiaet, pure Deism. • He is a strong naiataioev of the sufficiency of 
natural religion. Of Judaism he speaka with contempt ; aad though he does noi 
expUcitly and directly cteny the troth of Christianity, yet bis wlKde system is an 
attack upon it, and the logical eonclnsion ffom all his reasoning is that Chris- 
tianity cannot be true. 

Bis ethietd philoso]^y is a kind of Spicioeaa ftitalism. Man is the creature 
of drouBStances. Self ie, and must be, the central principle of action. All 
things are bound together by the chain of a moral necessity. The tendency to 
naturaliaBBB and ^talism which has bewk detected in Pope's well known and 
brilliant ''Bssay on Man" must be traced to the wterrentiML of Bolingbroke^ 
It waa he who contributed the philosophical principles which his friend distilled 
into Buoh polished and melodious verse. Pope, indeed, was no unbdiever, and 
was fiftr from seeing the drift of those principles with which Bolingbroke sup- 
plied him ; and Johnson tells us that the latter was accustomed, amongst those 
who enjoyed his confidence, to ridicule Pope, **as baring adopted and advanced 
principles of which he did sot perceive the consequence, and as blindly propa> 
gating opinions contrary to his own." 

But whatever be the errors of Botingbroke's phik)eophy, it has done the world 
very little harm. His Essays were, on their first publication, vehemently con* 
demned, and then very speedily disregarded and forgotten. There is, indeedji 
nothing in them that is original or profound. We may find there eloquent decla« 
matien, lively imagery, fordble description, and pointed and felicitous turns of 
thought, but nothing to mark the great reasoner and thinker — nothing that 
entitles the author to a place amougst the masters of any school of philosophy. 

Among the other writings of Bolingbroke must be mentioned hi^ Lexers on 
History, his Jteflectiona on ExUe, his essay on The Idea of « Patriot King, and 
his tracts on The Spirit of Patriotism and The State of Parties. 

His loiters on History is a work of some pretension. There is poiiisiderable 
display of learning and definite views of historical criticism. The fiuthor's pro-> 
fessed aim is to show " the true use of history— how it mi^y serve to make us 
better and wiser ; and what method is to be pursued in the Q^udy of it for attain- 
ing these great ends.*' He takes, as it were, fbr his text the well-known apho- 
rism of Pionysius of HaUcaruassus, that "history is philosophy teaching by 
e^camples;" ai^d on this he enlarges and declaims. The concluding letters con- 
sider the question as to what portion of modern history is most useful as an 
instrument of political education, and contain a sketch of th^ history of Europe 
from the middle of the serenteenth century. Thia sketch is perhaps the ablest 
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part of the irerk, and exhibits all Bolingbroke's power as a practical statesman 
and politician. Of his other works we need not say much. The most carefully 
written is The Idea of a Patriot King; but the idea which it embodies is au 
imafi^inary and impossible one. Bolingbroke describes his Patriot King as one 
who has reoeired a special education for hU position. He represents him as 
recognising the fact that kings exist for the people, and not the people for kings ; 
as governing always on oonstitntional principles; as paiging his court of all flat- 
terers and favourites ; as repudiating all mere party politics, and recognising no 
political party in the State. But while he contends for limited as opposed to 
absolute monarchy, the writer exhibits his ideal sovereign as one who is virtually 
a wise, just, and jestimable autocrat. JSToibhing is said about the action of a 
parliament, or about all those springs of government which are essential parts 
of a mixed monarchy. On the whole, the writings pf Bolingbroke may be 
described as superficial and common-place in thought ; often hasty and ill-con- 
sidered in the arguments and views propounded ; but ingenious and pointed 
in expression, containing many happy and striking illustrations, and marked by 
great rhetorical force and splendour .of diction. The style is, indeed, pre-emi* 
nentiy that of an orator ; and its characteristics are, in many isespects, that of 
spoken rather than of written language. At the same time, it is by no means, 
as a rule, careless or inaccurate. Though easy and flowing, it is also polished, 
well-balanced, and antithetical. The reputation of Bolingbroke as an orator 
was in his own day very great. None of bis speeches have been preserved ; but 
Mr. Pitt is reported to have named a speech of Bolingbroke's as one of the lost 
literary treasures which he would most desire to .recover. jGertainly the written 
compositions of Bolingbroke should be studied, for their style, by those who are 
training themselves for public speaking. We may add, in conclusion, that they 
deserve to receive some attention from all who :iivish fully to nndeistand the 
resonroes and flexibility of the English language, and to }eam how a gentleman 
and a man of the world should isxpress hixnself. 



EXTRACTS. 

LETTEBS OK HISTOBT. 

LETTER XL— CONCERNING THE TRUE USB ANP AJ>yANTAGES 
OP HISTORY. 

Let me say something of history in general, before i descend 
into the consideration of particular parts of it, or of the various 
methods of study, or of the different views of those that apply them- 
selves to it, as I had begun to do in my former letter. 
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The love of history seems inseparable from human nature, because 
it seems inseparable from self-love. The same principle in this in- 
stance carries us forward and backward, to future and to past ages. 
We imagine that the things which affect us, must affect posterity : 
this sentiment runs through mankind, from Ososar down to ^the 
parish clerk in Pope's Miscellany. We are fond of preserving, as far 
as it is in our frail power, the memory of our own adventures, of 
those of our own time, and of those that preceded it. Bude heaps 
of stones have been raisied, and ruder hymns have been composed, 
for this purpose, by nations who had not yet the use of arts and 
letters. To go no farther back, the triumphs of Odin were cele- 
brated in Runic songs, and the feats of our British ancestors were 
recorded in those of their bards. The savages of America have the 
same custom at this day ; and long historical ballads of their hunt- 
ings and their wars are sung at all their festivals. There is no need 
of saying how this passion grows among civilized nations, in propor- 
tion to the means of gratifying it ; but let us observe that the same 
principle of nature directs us as strongly, and more generally as well 
as more early, to indulge our own curiosity instead of preparing to 
gratify that of others. The child hearkens with delight to the tales 
of his nurse: he learns to read, and he devours with eagerness 
fJBibulous legends and novels : in riper years he applies himself to 
history, or to that which he takes for history, to authorized romance : 
and even in age, the desire of knowing what has happened to other 
men yields to the desire alone of relating what has happened to our- 
selves. Thus history, true or false, speaks to our passions always. 
^What pity is it, my lord, that even the best should speak to our 
understandings so seldom ! That it does so, we have none to blame 
but ourselves. Nature has done her part. She has opened this 
study to every man who can read and think: and what she has 
made the most agreeable, reason can make the most useful, applica- 
tion of our minds. But if we consult our reason, we shall be far 
from following the examples of our fellow-creatures in this as in 
most other cases, who are so proud of being rational We shall 
neither read to soothe our indolence, nor to gratify our vanity : as 
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Ikile shall we oo&tent oimielTe» ta driidge like graHaifidiiaBS aad 
critics, that others may be abk to study ndth greater ease and prcK 
fit, like philosophers and statesmen ; as little shall we aiS'ect the 
slender merit of becoming great scholars at the expense of gropmg 
&il our lives In the daik mazes of atttiquity. All these mistake tlie 
true drift o£ study, and the true use of bistory. Kature gave us 
' curiosity to excite the industty of ottr minds; but she neyer intended 
it should be made the principal, much less the sole, o>]jed; of their 
applieatioB. The true aad proper object oi this appMeatioB is a 
constant improvement in private and in pabh^ virtue. Ao applica^ 
tion to any study that tends neither directly nor indirectly to ttiake 
us better men and better citizens, is at best but a specious and 
ingenious sort of idleness, to use an expression of Tillotson : and the 
knowledge we acquire by it is a creditable kind of ignorance, notMn^ 
more. This creditable kind of ignorance Is, in my opinion, the whole 
benefit which the generality of men, even of the most learned, ref^ 
from the study of history : and yet the study of history seems to me^ 
of all other, the most proper to train us up to private and public 
virtue. 

Your lordship may very well be ready by this time, and alter so 
much bold 6ensure on my part, to ask me< What then is the true use 
of history? in what respects it may serve to make us better and 
wiser 1 and what method is to be pursued, in the study of it, for 
attaining these gre&t ends ? I will answer you by quoting what I have 
read somewhere or other in Dionysius Halicamassus, I think that 
history is philosophy teaching by examples. We need but to cast 
our eyes on the world, and we shall see the daily force of example : 
we need but to turn them inward, and we shall soon discov^ why 
example has this force* ^" Pauci prudent ja," says Tacitus, *' bonesta 
ab deterioribus, utilia ab noxiis discemunt : plures aliorum eventin 
docentur.** Such is the imperfection of human understanding, such 
the frail temper of our minds, that abstract or general propositions, 
though ever so true, appear obscure or doubtful to us very often, till 
they are explained by examples ; and that the wisest lessons in 
favour of virtue go but a little way to convince the judgment, and 
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determine the will, unless they are enforced by the same means ; and 

we are obliged to apply to onrselves what we see happen to other 

luen. Instructions by precept hare the further disadvantage of 

coming on the anthority of otben, and frequently require a long 

deduction of reasoning. ^ '' Homines amplius ocolis, quam auribus, 

oredunt : longnm iter est per praecepta, brere et efficax per exempla." 

The reason of this judgment, which I quote from one of Seneca's 

epistles in confirmation of my own opinion, rests, I think, on this ; 

that when examples are pointed out to us, there is a kind of appeal^ 

vith which we are flattered, made to our senses as well as our 

understandings. The instruction cornea then upon our own 

authority: we frame the precept after our own experience, and 

yield to fkot when we resist speculation. But this is not the only 

advantage of instruction by example; for example appeals not to 

our understanding alone, but to our passions likewise. Example 

assuages these or animates them ; sets passion on the side of judg^ 

ment, and makes the whole man of a piece; which is more than the 

strongest reasoning and the clearest demonstration can do: and 

thus forming habits by repetition, example secures the obserranoe 

of those precepts which example insinuated. Is it not Pliny, my 

lord, who says, that the gentlest, he should have added the most 

efiTectual way of commanding, is by example: ^'Mitius jubetur 

exemplo. ** The harshest orders are softened by exunple, and tyranny 

itself becomes persuasive. What pity it is that so few princes have 

learned this way of commanding ! But again, the force of examples 

is not confii^d to those alone that pass immediately under our 

sight : the examples that memory suggests have the same effect in 

their degree, and an habit of recalling them will soon produce the 

habit of imitating them. In the same epistle from whence I cited 

a passage just now, Seneca says that Gleanthes had never become so 

perfect a copy of Zeno, if he had not passed his life with him ; that 

Plato, Aristotle, and the other philosophers of that school, profited 

more by the example than by the discourse of Socrates.^ [But here, 

by the way, Seneca mistook ; for Socrates died two years according 

to some, and four years according to others, before the birth of 
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Aristotle : and his mistake might come from the inaccuracy of those 
who collected for him ; as Erasmus observes, after Quintilian, in his 
judgment on Seiieca.] But. be this, which was scarce worth a paren- 
thesis, as it will; he adds that Metrodorus, Hermachus, and Poly- 
aenus, men of great note, were formed by living under the same roof 
with Epicurus, not by frequenting his school These are instances 
of the force of immediate example. But your lordship knows that 
the citizens of Bome placed the images of their ancestors in. the 
vestibules of their houses ; so that, whenever they went in or out, 
these venerable ^bustoes met their eyes, and recalled the glorious 
actions of the dead, to fire the living, to excite them to imitate and 
even to emulate their great forefathers. The success answered the 
design. The virtue of one generation was transfused, by the magic 
of example, into several ; and a spirit of heroism was maintained 
through many ages of that commonwealth. !N'ow these are so 
many instances of the force of remote example ; and from all these 
instances we may conclude that examples of both kinds are 
necessary. 

The school of example, my lord, is the world; and the masters of 
this school are History and Experience. I am far from contending 
,that the former is preferable to the latter. I think upon the whole 
otherwise : but this I say, that the former is absolutely necessary to 
prepare us for the latter, and to accompany us whilst we are under 
the disciplinp of the latter; that is, through the whole course of our 
lives. No doubt some few men may be quoted, to whom Nature 
gave what art and industry can give to no man. But such examples 
will prove nothing against me, because I admit that the study of 
history, without experience, is insufficient ; but assert, that experi- 
ence itself is so without genius. (Jenius is preferable to the other 
two ; but I would wish to find the three together : for how great 
soever a genius may be, and how much soever he may acquire new 
light and heat as he proceeds in his rapid course, certain it is that 
he will never shine with the full lustre, nor shed the full influence 
he is capable of, unless to his own experience he adds the experience 
of other men and other ages. Genius, without the improvement, at 
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least of experience, is— what comets once were thought to be— a blas^ 
meteor, irregular in his coarse, and dangerous in his approach ; of 
no use to any system, and able to destroy any. Mere sons of earth, 
if they have experience without any knowledge of the history of the 
world, are but half scholars in the science of mankind. And if they 
are conversant in history without experience, they are worse than 
ignorant ; they are pedants, always incapable, sometimes meddling 
and presuming. The man who has all three, is an honour to his 
country, and a public blessing : and such, I trust, your lordship will 
be in this century, as ^your great-grandfather was in the last. 

LETTER Vir.— A SKETCH OF THE STATE AND HISTORY 
OF EUROPE. 

When Lewis XIV. took the administration of affairs into his 
own hands, about the year 1660, he was in the prime of his age, 
and had, what princes seldom have, the advantages of youth and 
those of experience together. Their education is generally bad ; for 
which reason royal birth, that gives a right to the throne among 
other people, gave an absolute exclusion from it among the Mama- 
lukes. His was, in all respects except one, as bad as that of other 
princes. He jested sometimes on his own ignorance; and there 
were other defects in his character, owing to his education, which 
he did not see. But Mazarin had initiated him betimes in the 
mysteries of his policy. He bad seen a great part of those founda- 
tions laid on which he was to raise the fabric of his future grandeur : 
and as Mazarin finished the work that Richelieu began, he had the 
lessons of one, and the examples of both, to instruct him. He had 
acquired habits of secrecy and method in business ; of reserve, dis- 
cretion, decency, and dignity in behaviour. K he was not the greatest 
king, he was the best actor of majesty at least, that ever filled a 
throne. ^ He by no means wanted that courage which is commonly 
called bravery, though the want of it was imputed to him in the 
midst of his greatest triumphs : nor that other courage, less ostenta- 
tious and more rarely found, calm, steady, persevering resolution ; 
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which seems to arise less from the temper of the body, and is there-^ 
fore called oours^e of the mind. He had them both most certainly, 
»nd I could produce unquestionable anecdotes in proof. He was, in 
one word, much superior to any prince with whom he had to do, 
when he began to govern. He was surrounded with great captains 
bred in former wars, and with great ministers bred in the sanote 
school as himself. They who had worked under Mazarin worked oh 
the same plan under him : and as they had the advantages of 
genius and experience over most of the ministers of other countries, 
so they had another advantage over those who were equal or superior 
to them ; the advantage of serving a master whose absolute power 
was established; and the advantage of a situation wherein they 
might exert their whole capacity without contradiction, — over that, 
for instance, wherein your lordship's great-grandfather was placed 
at the same time in England, and John de Wit in Holland. Among 
these ministers, Colbert must be mentioned particularly upon this 
occasion ; because it was he who improved the wealth, and conse- 
quently the power of France extremely, by the order he put Uito the 
finances, and by the ^oouragement he gave to trade and manufactures. 
The soil, the climate, the situation of France, the ingenuity, the in- 
dustry, the vivacity of her inhabitants are such ; she has so little 
want of the product of other countries, and other countries have so 
many real or imaginary wants to be supplied by her; that when she 
is not at war with all her neighbours, when her domestic quiet is 
preserved and any tolerable administration of govemmei^t prevails, 
she must grow rich at the expense of those who trade, and even of 
those who do not open a trade with her. Her ^bawbles, her modes, 
the follies and extravagancies of her luxury, cost England, about the 
time we are speaking of, little less than eight hundred thousand 
pounds sterling a year, and other nations in their proportions 
Colbert made the most of all these advantageous circumstances, 
end whiLst he filled the national spunge, he taught his successors 
how to squeeze it; a secret that he repented having discovered, they 
say, when he saw the immense sums that were necessary to supply 
the growing magnificence of his master. 
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This was the character of Lewis XIV., and this was the state of 
his kingdom at the beginning of the present period. If his power 
was great, his pretensions were still greater. He had renounced, 
and the Infanta with his consent had renounced, all right to the suc- 
cession of Spain, in the strongest terms that the precaution of the 
councils of Madrid could contriTC. No matter ; he consented to 
these renunciations, but your lordship will find by the letters of 
Mazarin, and by other memorials, that he acted on the contrary 
piin<»ple from the first, which he avowed soon afterwards. Such a 
power, and such pretensions, should have given, one would think, 
an immediate alarm to the rest of Europe^ Philip IV. was broken 
and decayed, like the monarchy he governed. One of his sons 
died, as I remember, during the negotiations that preceded the 
year 1660 ; and the survivor, who was Charles II., radier languished 
than lived, from the cradle to the grava So dangerous a contingency, 
therefore, as the union of the two monarchies of France and Spain, 
being in view forty years together, one wonld imagine that the 
principal powers of Europe had the means of preventing it constantly 
in view during the same time. But it was otherwise. France acted 
very E^stematically from the year 1660 to the dealii of King 
Charles II. of Spain. She never lost sight of her great object, the 
succession to the whole Spanish monarchy; and she accepted the 
will of Ihe King of Spain in favour of the Duke of Anjou. As she 
never lost sight of her great object during this time, so she lost no 
opportunity of increasing her power while she waited for that of 
succeeding in her pretensions. The two branches of Austria were 
in no condition of making a considerable opposition to her designs 
and attempts. Holland, who of all other powers was the most con- 
cerned to oppose them, was at that time under two influenees that 
hindered her from pursuing her true interest. Her true interest 
was to have used her utmost endeavours to unite closely and in- 
timately with England oa the restoration of King Charies. She 
did the very contrary. John de Wit, at the head of the Louvestein 
faction governed. The interest of his party was to keep the house . 
of Orange down : he courted ther^ore the friendship of France, and 
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neglected that of England. The alliance between our nation and 
the Dutch was renewed, I think, in 1662 ; but the latter had made It 
defensive league with France a little before, on the supposition 
principally of a war with England. The war became inevitable 
very soon. Cromwell had chastised them for their usurpations in 
trade, and the outrages and cruelties they had committed ; but he 
had not cured them. The same spirit continued in the Dutch, the 
same resentments in the English: and the pique of merchants 
became the pique of nations. France entered into the war on the 
side of Holland ; but the little assistance she gave the Dutch showed 
plainly enough that her intention was to make these two powers 
waste their strength against one another, whilst she extended her 
conquests in the Spanish Low Countries. Her invasion in these pro- 
vinces obliged De Wit to change his conduct Hitherto he had 
been attached to France in the closest manner, had led his republic 
to serve all the purposes of France, and had renewed with the 
Marshal d'Estrades a project of dividing the Spanish Netherlands 
between France and Holland, that had been taken up formerly, 
when Richelieu made use of it to flatter their ambition, and to 
engage them to prolong the war against Spain ;— a project not unlike 
to that which was held out to them by the famous Preliminaries 
and the extravagant Barrier-treaty, in 1709; and which engaged 
them to continue a war on the principle of ambition, into which 
they had entered with more reasonable and more moderate views. 

THE IDEA OF A PATMOT KING.- 
THE OFFICE OF KINGS. 

Now, we are subject, by the constitution of human nature, and there- 
fore by the will of the Author of this and every other nature, t-o two 
laws : one given immediately to all men by God, the same to all, and 
obligatory alike on all : the other given to man by man, and therefore 
not the same to all, nor obligatory alike on all ; founded, indeed, on 
the same principles, but varied by different applications of them to 
times, to characters, and to a number, which may be reckoned infinite, 
of othercircumstances. By the first, I mean the universal law of reason ; 
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and by the second, the particular law, or constitution of laws, b]f 
wiiich every distinct community has chosen to be governed. 

The obligation of submission to both is discoverable by so clear 
and so simple an use of our intellectual faculties, that it may be said 
properly enough to be revealed to us by Crod; and though both 
these laws cannot be said properly to be given by him, yet our obli- 
gation to submit to the civil law is a principal paragraph in the 
natural law, which he has most manifestly given us. In truth, we 
can no more doubt of the obligations of both these laws than of the 
existence of the Lawgiver. As supreme Lord over all his works, his 
general providence regards immediately the great commonwealth of 
mankind ; but then, as supreme Lord likewise, his authority gives a 
sanction to the particular bodies of law which are made under it. 
The law of nature is the law of all his subjects; the constitutions of 
particular governments are like the by-laws of cities, or the appro- 
priated customs of provinces. It follows, therefore, that he who 
breaks the laws of his country resists the ordinance of God ; that is, 
the law of his nature. God has instituted neither monarchy, nor 
aristocracy, nor democracy, nor mixed goverpn[ient ; but though God 
has instituted no particular form of govemm^t among men, yet, by 
the general laws of his kingdom, he exacts ou^ qbedience to the laws 
of those communities to which each of us ii^ attached by birth, or 
to which we may be attached by a subsequent and lawful engage- 
ment. 

From such plain, unrefined, and therefore, I suppose, true reason- 
ing, the just authority of kings and the due obedience of subjects 
may be deduced with the utmost certainty. And surely it is far 
better for kings themselves to have their authority thus founded on 
principles incontestable, and on fair deductions from them, than on 
the chimeras of madmen, or what has been more common, the 
sophisms of knaves. A human right that cannot be controverted is 
preferable surely to a pretended divine right, which every man must 
believe implicitly, as few will do, or not believe at all. 

But the principles we have laid down do not stop here. A divine 
right in kings is to be deduced evidently from them ; a divine right 
(U7) 15 
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to gorern well, and conformably to tbe constitution at the bead of 
which they are placed. A divine right to govern ill is an absurdity ; 
to assert it is blasphemy. A people may choose, or hereditary suc- 
cession may raise, a bad prince to the throne, but a good king alone 
can derive his right to govern from God. The reason is plain : good 
government alone can be in the divine intention. Qod has made us 
to desire happiness ; he has made our happiness depiendent on society, 
and the happiness of society dependent on good or bad government : 
his intention, therefore, was that government should be good. 

This is essential to his wisdom, for wisdom consists surely in pro- 
portioning means to ends ; therefore it cannot be said without absurd 
impiety that he confers a right to oppose his intention. 

The office of kings is, then, of right divine, and their persons are 
to be reputed sacred. As men, they have no such right, no such 
sacredness belonging to them ; as kings, they have both, unless they 
forfeit theuL Reverence for government obliges to reverence gover- 
nors, who, for the -sake of it, are raised above the level of other men ; 
but reverence for governors independently of government, any further 
than reverence would be due to their virtues if they were privale 
men, is preposterous, and repugnant to common sense. The spring 
from which this legal reverence, for so I may call it, arises, is national, 
not personal. As weQ might we say that a ship is built, and loaded, 
and manned for the sake of any particular pilot, instead of acknow- 
ledging that the pilot is made for the sake of the ship, her lading, 
and her crew, who are always the owners in the political vessel, 
as to say that kingdoms were instituted for kings, not kings for 
kingdoms. In short, and to carry our allusion higher, majesty is not 
an inherent, but a reflected light. 

THE SPIRIT OF PATRIOTISM. 
ORATORS OF GREECE AND ROMS. 

Eloquence has charms to lead mankind, and gives a nobler supe- 
riority than power, that every dunce may use, or fraud, that every 
knave may employ. But eloquence must flow like a stream that is 
fed by an abundant spring, and not spout forth a little frothy water 
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on ^some gaudy day, and remain dry the rest of the year. The 
famous orators of Greece and Borne were the statesmen and ministers 
of those commonwealths. The natore of their governments, and the 
humour of those ages, made elaborate orations necessary. They 
harangued oftener than they debated ; and the ars dicendi required 
more study and more exercise of mind, and of body too, among 
them than are necessary among us. But as much pains as they 
took in learning how to conduct the stream of eloquence, they took 
more to enlarge the fountain from which it flowed. Hear Demos- 
thenes, hear Cicero, thunder against Philip, Catiline, and Antony. 
I choose the example of the first rather than that of Pericles, whom 
he imitated, or of Phocion, whom he opposed, or of any other con- 
siderable personage in Qreece; and the example of Cicero rather 
than that of Crassus or of Hortensius, or of any other of the great 
men of Home ; because the eloquence of these two has been so cele- 
brated that we are accustomed to look upon them almost as mere 
orators. They were orators, indeed ; and no man who has a soul 
can read their orations, after the revolution of so many ages, after 
the extinction of the governments and of the people for whom they 
were composed, without feeling at this hour the passions they were 
designed to move, and the spirit they were designed to raise. But 
if we look into the history of these two men, and consider the parts 
they acted, we shall see them in another hght, and admire them in 
an higher sphere of action. Demosthenes had been neglected in 
his education by the same tutors who cheated him of his inherit- 
ance. Cicero was bred with greater advantage; and Plutarch, I 
think, says that when he first appeared, the people used to call him, 
by way of derision, the Greek and the scholar. But whatever ad- 
vantage of this kind the latter might have over the former, and to 
which of them soever you ascribe the superior genius, the progress 
which both of them made in every part of political knowledge by 
their industry and application was marvellous. Cicero might be a 
better philosopher, but Demosthenes was no less a statesman ; and 
both of them performed actions and acquired fame above the reach 
of eloquence alone. Demosthenes used to compare eloquence to a 
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weapon, aptly enouji;li ; for eloquence, like every other weapon, is of 
little use to the owner unless he have the force and the skill to use 
it This force and this skill Demosthenes had in an eminent de^e& 
Observe them in one instance among many. Tt was of mighty im- 
portance to Philip to prevent the accession of Thebes to the grand 
alliance that Demosthenes, at the head of the Athenian common- 
wealth, formed against the growing power of the Macedonians. 
Philip had emissaries and his ambassadors on the spot, to oppos€^ 
to those of Athens, and we may be assured that he neglected none of 
those arts u})on this occasion that he employed so successfully on 
others. The strus;gle was great, but Demosthenes prevailed, and 
the Thebans engaged in the war against Philip. Was it by his 
eloquence alone that he prevailed, in a divided state, over all the 
subtilty of intrigue, all the dexterity of negotiation, all the seduc- 
tion, all the corruption, and all the terror that the ablest and most 
powerful prince could employ] Was Demosthenes wholly taken up 
with composing orations and haranguing the people, in this remark- 
able crisis? He harangued them, no doubt, at Thebes, as well as at 
Athens, and in the rest of Greece, where all the great resolutions of 
making alliances, waging war, or concluding peace, were determined 
in democratical assemblies. But yet haranguing was, no doubt, the 
least part of his business, and eloquence was neither the sole nor the 
principal talent, as the style of writers would induce us to believe, 
on which his success depended. He must have been master of other 
arts, subserviently to which his eloquence was employed, and must 
have had a thorough knowledge of his own state, and -of the other 
states of Greece, of their dispositions, and of their interests relatively 
to one another, and relatively to their neighbours, to the Persians 
})articularly, with whom he held a correspondence, not much to his 
honour, in appearance, whatever he might intend by it : I say, he 
must have been master of many other arts, and have possessed an 
immense fund of- knowledge, to make his eloquence in every case 
successful, and even pertinent or seasonable in some, as well as to 
direct it, and to furnish it with matter whenever he thought proper 
to employ this weapon. 
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Let US consider Tally ou the greatest theatre of the known world, 
and in, the most difficult circumstances. We are better acquainted 
with him than we are with Demosthenes ; for we see him nearer, as 
it were, and in more different lights. How perfect a knowledge had 
he acquired of the Roman constitution of government, ecclesiastical 
and civil ; of the original and progress, of the general reasons and 
particular occasions of the laws and customs of his country ; of the 
great rules of equity, and the low practice of courts ; of the duty of 
every magistracy and office in the state, from the dictator down to 
the lictor ; and of all the steps by which Rome had risen, from her 
infancy, to liberty, to power, and grandeur, and dominion ; as well 
as of all those by which she began to decline, a little before his age, 
to that servitude which he died for opposing, but lived to see 
established, and in which not her liberty alone, but her power, and 
grandeur, and dominion were losti How well was he acquainted 
-with the Roman colonies and provinces ; with the allies and enemies 
of the empire ; with the rights and privileges of the former, the dis- 
positions and conditions of the latter, with the interests of them all 
relatively to Rome, and with the interests of Rome relatively to 
them? How present to his mind were the anecdotes of former 
times concerning the Roman and other states, and how curious was 
he to observe the minutest circumstances that passed in his own? 
His works will answer sufficiently the questions I ask, and establish 
in the mind of every man who reads them the idea I would give of 
his capacity and knowledge, as well as that which is so universally 
taken of his eloquence. To a man fraught with all this stock of 
knowledge, and industrious to improve it daily, nothing could hap- 
pen that was entirely new, nothing for which he was quite unpre- 
pared, scarce any effect whereof he had not considered the cause, 
scarce any cause wherein his sagacity could not discern the latent 
effect. His eloquence in private causes gave him first credit at 
Rome ; but it was this knowledge, this experience, and the continued 
habits of business, that supported his reputation, enabled him to do 
so much service to his country, and gave force and authority to his 
eloquence. To little purpose would he have attacked Catiline with 
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all the vehemence tliat indignation, and even fear, added to eloquence, 
if he had trusted to this weapon alone. This weapon alone would 
have secured neither him nor the Senate from the poniard of that 
assassin. He would have had no occasion to boast that he had 
driven this infamous citizen out of the walls of Borne, '^abjit, excessity 
evasit, erupit,'' if he had not made it before^hand impossible for him 
to continue any longer in them. As little occasion would he have 
had to assume the honour of defeating, without any tumult or any 
disorder, the designs of those who conspired to murder the Eoman 
people, to destroy the Roman empire, and to extinguish the Roman 
name ; if he had not united, by skill and management, in the com- 
mon cause of their country, orders of men the most averse to each 
other; if he had not watched all the machinations of the con- 
spirators in silence, and prepared a strength sufficient to resist them 
at Rome, and in the provinces, before he opened this scene of villany 
to the Senate and the people : in a word, if he had not made much 
more use of political prudence, that is, of the knowledge of mankind, 
and of the arts of government, which study and experience give, than 
of all the powers of his eloquence. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Thkrb are few nsmeft in Boglish literature more familiar to readers of every 
class thau that of Samuel Johnson. As critic, essayist, biographer, and lexi- 
cographer, its owner has a world-wide reputation; and the retentive memory and 
minute industry of Boswell have immortalized his current opinions, his modes 
Df thought, his forms of expression, his habits, his gestures, his virtues, his 
eeoentricities, and his foibles. 

Johnson was a native of Lichfield in Staffordshire, where he was bom in 
1709. He was the son of a bookseller, who at his decease left him no other 
iiilieritance than a morbid and melancholy constitution of mind, and a strong 
bias in favour of Jacobite and High Church principles. 

After having acquired the rudiments of learning at Lichfield and Stourbridge 
Grammar Schools, and something more than the rudiments by his own private 
exertions, he was by some means enabled to commence residence at Pembroke 
College, Oxford. There he remained between two and three years, pursuing a 
desultory course of study, and acquiring some reputation for scholarship, and 
the ehuracter of a youth of shy, proud, unequal temper : at one time inclined to 
festivity and humour; at another, reserved, morbid, and addicted to seclusion. 
He bad, no doubt, to maintain a sore struggle with poverty during the whole 
time of his residence; and to his poverty it was owing that he finally left the 
University without taking a degree. 

The death of his father throwing him altogether on his own resources, he 
accepted the place of usher in Market-Bosworth School. This position he did 
not long retain; and after one or two unsuccessful attempts to embark in litera- 
ture, he married a wife twenty years older than himself, whose fortune of £800 
enabled him to try the experiment of school- keeping on his own account. The 
experiment was unsuccessful, and the money invested in it gradually melted 
away. One pupil, however, Johnson had who made for himself a name as famous 
as his master's. This was David Cifarrick, who, intended for the law, in due 
time attained the highest honours of the stage. 
In 1737 Johnson and Qarrick set out together to seek their fortune in Lou- 
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don, where in the course of time both of them, in their several spheres, fonnd 
it. It was Johnson's lot, however, to pass through a sad and painful proba- 
tion. For many years he lived in want and obscurity, supporting himself by 
the precarious resource of authorship. H^ wrote his tragedy of Irene, bat 
could find no manager to accept it. He was employed on the OentlemarCs Mctga- 
sine, the character of which he very greatly raised by his contributions aad 
virtual editorship. In 1738 he published his London, an imitation of Juvenal's 
third satire. This attracted some attention, and obtained for him the notice of 
several men of eminence; amongst others, of Pope, who highly praised his poem. 
His next work was the Life of Savage, now included among the Lives of the 
Poets. At the suggestion of JOodsley, the bookseller, he undertook the com- 
pilation of his Dictionary, a work which occupied him for nearly eight years. 
Shortly afterwards he commenced The Rambler, a serial which oontiniied to 
appear twice weekly for about a year and a half, and which not only contributed 
to his fame, but, during the time of its publication, at all events, provided him 
with a moderate income. His diflSculties, however, were not yet over; for in 
1754 he was arrested for debt, and four or five years afterwards he was fain to 
write his well-known story of Hasadas to pay his mother's funeral expenses. 
At length a better day dawned on his fortunes. In 1762 he received from the 
Crown a pension of £300; and three years later he made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Thrale, in whose house he was for some time almost domesticated. Thence- 
forth his circumstances were easy, and his later years passed smoothly enough, 
disturbed only by ill>health, constitutional irritability, and a morbid fear of 
death. He was the centre of a brilliant circle— the oracle in all matters of 
literature, morals, and criticism to his admiring friends. He resided almost 
uninterruptedly in London. Once he visited Paris for a month ; and once, at the 
suggestion of his friend Boswell,- he made a tour in the Hebrides; but he pro* 
fessed to regard the country with indifference, could find no pleasure in rural 
scenes or occupations, and considered Fleet Street a finer prospect than the most 
magnificent kndscape in nature ! He died in 1784, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The character of Johnson was bold, manly, and independent. His outward 
deportment was rough and uncourtly, his manner boisterous and overbearing; 
but he had a kindly and a generous heart, sympathised keenly with sorrow and 
suffering, and did many an unostentatious deed of mercy and benevolence. He 
was a man of vigorous intellect, acute and argumentative, but narrow in his 
views, dogmatic and positive in his assertions, and the subject of many misappre* 
hensions and prejudices. 

WORKS. 
BeferencI has already been made to several of Johnson's works. Besides 
London, The RatnUer, Rasselas, The Liven of the Poets, and his Dictionary, 
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already mentioned^ he wrote The Idler , a series of papers similar to The 
RamUer, but of a livelier and lighter character; The Vanity of Human 
Wisheg, an adaptation of the tenth satire of J a venal; A Tour in the Eebrides; 
A Commentary on SJmkspere; and several political pamphlets; among others, 
one entitled Taxatum no Tyranny ^ in which he endeavoured to justify the pro- 
oeedings of the Government with reference to the Noi-th American colonies. 

Tbe writings of Johnson are grave and sententious, full of sound sense and 
▼igoTons sentiment. On the whole, however, they are not distinguished by much 
originality or depth. The stately and pompous march of the language gives a 
character of dignity and importance to common-place thoughts, and the views of 
life and manners are partial and contracted. As a critic, he is acute and in- 
genious, but narrow in his range of sympathies, and unable to appreciate works 
of a romantic or imaginatiye character. His well-known tale of Ra88el€u has 
few of the features of a novel about it. There is little action, little discrimina- 
tion or variety of character, no scenes or incidents that excite the interest or 
awaken the emotions of the reader. The story is nothing more than a vehicle 
for moralizing. It consists of a succession of descriptions of different conditions 
of life, and dialogues on various moral and social questions. The scene of the 
Htory is laid in Abyssinia, but the manners and characters really belong to the 
England of Johnson's own day. 

The most valuable and interesting of our author's works undoubtedly is his 
Live^ of the Poets. For such a work his ample store of miscellaneous knowledge, 
and especially his acquaintance with literary biography, highly qualified him. 
It is true that in the case of more than one poet his critical judgments are 
seriously at fault. He hardly does justice to such writers as Collins and Gray; 
he is much too favourable in his estimate of some of the writers now long forgot- 
ten, who used to have a place in collections of English poetry. But on the whole, 
be is entitled to high praise as a critic and a biographer. His work is interest- 
ing in its narrative portions, contains many striking sentiments and ingenious 
turns of thought, and presents also the most favourable specimen of the writer's 
style of composition. 

That style is, in its leading features, very well known. It is often turgid and 
inflated, moving with a slow and pompous march, always wanting in pliancy and 
simplicity. Its structure is highly artificial, with carefully balanced periods 
and the frequent recurrence of antithesis. The sentences are often cast into the 
form of what Sir Walter Scott calls triads and quaternums; that is, three or 
four clauses answering to one another, and balancing with a sort of rhythmical 
regularity. The words belong, in a very great proportion, to the Latin element 
of our language; and whatever be the character of the sentiments, we generally 
meet with the stately and monotonous flow of this swelling and unfamiliar 
diction. 
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EXTRACTS. 

LIVES OF THE POETS. 
LIFE OF MILTON — KEMARKS ON " PARADISE LOST." 

I am now to examine Paradise Lost; a poem which, considered 
with respect to design, may claim the first place, and with respect 
to performance the second, among the productions of the human 
mind. 

By the general consent of critics, the first praise of genius is due 
to the writer of an epic poem, as it requires an assemblage of all the 
powers which are singly sufficient for other compositions. Poetry 
is the art of uniting pleasure with truth, by calling imagination to 
the help of reason. Epic poetry undertakes to teach the most im- 
portant trutlis by the most pleasing precepts, and therefore relates 
some great event in the most affecting manner. History must'sup- 
ply the wiiter with the rudiments of narration, which he must 
improve and exalt by a nobler art, must animate by dramatic energy, 
and diversify by retrospection and anticipation; morality must 
teach him the exact bounds and different shades of vice and virtue; 
from policy and the practice of life he has to learn the discrimina- 
tions of character, and the tendency of the passions, either single or 
combined ; and physiology must supply him with illustrations and 
images. To put these materials to poetical use, is required aa 
imagination capable of painting nature and realizing fiction. Nor 
is he yet a poet till he has attained the whole extension of his 
language, distinguished all the delicacies of phrase, and all the 
colours of words, and learned to adjust their different sounds to all 
the varieties of metrical modulation. 

^Bossu is of opinion that the poet*s first work is to find a moral, 
which his fable is afterwards to illustrate and establish. This seems 
to have been the process only of Milton : the moral of other poems 
is incidental and consequent; in, Milton's only it is essential and 
intrinsic. ^His purpose was the most useful and the most arduous; 
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to vindiccUe the ways of God to man; to show the reasonableness of 
religion, and the necessity of obedience to the divine law. 

To convey this moral there must be a fable, a narration artfully . 
constructed, so as to excite curiosity and surprise expectation. In 
this part of his work Milton must be confessed to have equalled 
every other poet. He has involved in his account of the fall of man 
the events which preceded and those that were to follow it : he has 
interwoven the whole system of theology with su^ch propriety that 
every part appears to be necessary; and scarcely any recital is 
wished shorter for the sake of quickening the progress of the main 
action. 

The subject of an epic poem is naturally an event of great import- 
ance. That of Milton is not the destruction of a city, the conduct 
of a colon)'-, or the foundation of an empire. His subject is the fate 
of worlds, the revolutions of heaven and of earth ; rebellion against 
the Supreme King raised by the highest order of created beings; the 
overthrow of their host and the punishment of their crime; the 
creation of a new race of reasonable creatures ; their original hap- 
piness and innocence, their forfeiture of immortality, and their 
restoration to hope and peace. 

Great events can be hastened or retarded only by persons of 
elevated dignity. Before the greatness displayed in Milton's poem, 
all other gi'eatness shrinks away. The weakest of his agents are 
the highest and noblest of human beings, the original parents of 
mankind, with whose actions the elements consented; on whose 
rectitude or deviation of will depended the state of terrestrial nature, 
and the condition of all the future inhabitants of the globe. 

Of the other agents in the poem, the chief are such as it is irrever- 
ence to name on slight occasions. The rest were lower powers : 

" Of which the least could wield 

Thuee elements and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions;" 

powers which only the control of Omnipotence restrains from laying 
creation waste, and filling the vast expanse of space with ruin and 
confusion. To display the motives and actions of beings thus supe- 
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rior, so far as human reason can examine them, or human imagina- 
tion represent them, is the task which this mighty poet has under- 
taken and performed. 

In the examination of epic poems much speculation is com- 
monly employed upon the characters. The characters in. the Para- 
dise Lost which admit of examination are those of angels and of 
man ; of angels good and evil ; of man in his innocent and sinful 
state. 

Among the angels, ^the virtue of Raphael is mild and placid, of 
easy condescension and free communication; *that of Michael is 
regal and lofty, and, as may seem, attentive to the dignity of his 
own nature. Abdicl and Gabriel appear occasionally, and act as 
every incident requires; ^the solitary fidelity of Abdiel is very 
amiably painted. 

Of the evil angels, the characters are more diversified. To Satan, 
as Addison observes, such sentiments are given as suit the most 
exalted and most depraved being, Milton has been censured by 
Clarke, for the impiety which sometimes breaks from Satan's 
mouth. For there are thoughts, as he justly remarks, which no 
observation of character can justify, because no good man would 
willingly permit them to pass, however transiently, through his 
own mind. To make Satan speak as a rebel, without any such 
expressions as might taint the reader's imagination, was indeed one 
of the great difficulties in Milton's undertaking, and I cannot but 
think that he has extricated himself with great happiness. There 
is in Satan's speeches little that can give pain to a pious ear. The 
language of rebellion cannot be the same with that of obedience. 
The malignity of Satan foams in haughtiness and obstinacy ; but his 
expressions are commonly general, and no otherwise offensive than 
as they are wicked. 

The other chiefs of the celestial rebellion are very judiciously 
discriminated in the first and second books ; and the ferocious char- 
acter of Moloch appears, both in the battle and the council, with 
exact consistency. 

To Adam and to Eve are given, during their innocence, sutU 
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Bentiments as imiocence can generate and utter. Their love is pure 
benevolence and mutual veneration; their repasts are without 
luxury, and their diligence without toil. Their addresses to their 
Maker have little more than the voice of admiration and gratitude. 
Fruition left them nothing to ask, and Innocence left them nothing 
to fear. 

But with guilt enter distrust and discord, mutual accusation, and 
stubborn self-defence ; they regard each other with alienated minds, 
and dread their Creator as 'the avenger of their transgression. At 
last they seek shelter in his mercy, soften to repentance, and melt 
in supplication. Both before and after the Fall, the superiority of 
Adam is diligently sustained. 

Of the probable and the marvellous^ two parts of a vulgar epic 
poem, -which 'immerge the critic in deep consideration, the Paradise 
Lost requires little to be said. It contains the history of a miracle, 
of Creation and Redemption ; it displays the power and the mercy 
of the Supreme Being; the probable therefore is marvellous, and 
the marvellous is probable. The substance of the narrative is truth: 
and as truth allows no choice, it is, like necessity, superior to rule. 
To the accidental or adventitious parts, as to everything human, 
some slight exceptions may be made. But the main fabric is im- 
movably supported. 

It is justly remarked by Addison, that this poem has, by the 
nature of its subject, the advantage above all others, that it is uni- 
versally and perpetually interesting. All mankind will, through all 
ages, bear the same relation to Adam and to Eve, and must partake 
of that good and evil which extend to themselves. 

Of the machinery f so called from ^ 9eos aro urixf^vys, by which is 
meant the occasional interposition of supernatural power, another 
fertile topic of critical remarks, here is no room to speak, because 
everything is done under the immediate and visible direction of 
Heaven ; but the rule is so far observed that no part of the action 
could have been accomplished by any other means. 

Of episodes, I think there are only two, contained in Raphael's 
relation of the war in heaven, and Michael's prophetic account of 
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the changes to happen in this world. Both are closely connected 
with the great action ; one was necessary to Adam as a warning, the 
other as a consolation. 

To the completeness or integynty of the design nothing can be 
olgected ; it has distinctly and clearly what Aristotle requires, — a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. Tliere is perhaps no poem of the 
same length from which so little can be taken without apparent 
mutilation. ^ Here are no funeral games, nor is there any long 
description of a shield. The short digressions at the beginning of 
the third, seventh, and ninth books, might doubtless be spared, but 
superfluities so beautiful, who would take away? or who does not 
wish that the author of the Iliad had gratified succeeding ages with 
a little knowledge of himself? Perhaps no passages are more 
frequently or more attentively read than those extrinsic paragraphs ; 
and since the end of poetry is pleasure, that cannot be unpoetical 
with which all are pleased.- 

The questions, whether the action of the poem be strictly one, 
whether the poem can be properly termed Heroic^ and who is the 
hero; are raised by such readers as draw their principles of judg- 
ment rather from books than from reason. Milton, though he 
intituled Paradise Lost only a poem, yet calls it himself heroic song, , 
Dryden, ^petulantly and indecently, denies the heroism of Adam, 
because he was overcome; but there is no reason why the hero 
should not be unfortunate, except established practice, since success 
and virtue do not go necessarily together. Cato is the hero of 
Lucan, but Lucan's authority will not be suffered by Quintilian to 
decide. However, if success be necessary, Adam's deceiver waa at 
last crushed ; Adam was restored to his Maker's favour, and there- 
fore may securely resume his human rank. 

After the scheme and fabric of the poem, must be considered its 
component parts, the sentiments and the diction. 

The sentiments, as expressive of manners, or appropriated to 
characters, are for the greater part unexceptionably just 

Splendid passages, containing lessons of morality, or precepts of 
prudence, occur seldom. Such is the original formation of this 
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poem, that as it admits no human manners till the Fall, it can give 
little assistance to human conduct Its end is to raise the thoughts 
above sublunary cares or pleasures. Yet the praise of that forti- 
tude with which Abdiel maintained his singularity of virtue against 
the scorn of multitudes, may be accommodated to all times; and 
Baph&ers reproof of Adam's curiosity after the planetaiy motions, 
with the answer returned by Adam, may be confidently opposed to 
any rule of life which any poet has delivered. 

The thoughts which are occasionally called forth in the progress 
are such as could only be produced by an imagination in the highest 
degree fervid and active, to which materials were supplied by 
incessant study and unlimited curiosity. The heat of Milton's mind 
might be said to ^^ sublimate his learning, to throw off into his work 
the spirit of science, unmingied with its grosser parts. 

He had considered creation in its whole extent, and his descrip- 
tions are therefore learned. He had accustomed his imagination to 
unrestrained indulgence, and his conceptions therefore were exten- 
sive. The characteristic quality of his poem is sublimity. He 
sometimes descends to the elegant, but his element is the great. He 
can occasionally invest himself with grace ; but his natural port is 
gigantic loftiness. He can please when pleasure is required ; but it 
is his peculiar power to astonish. 

He seems to have been well acquainted with his own genius, and 
to know what it was that Nature had bestowed upon him more 
bountifully than upon others; the power of displaying the vast, 
illuminating the splendid, enforcing the awful, darkening the gloomy, 
and aggravating the dreadful: he therefore chose a subject on which 
too much could not be said, on which he might tire his fancy with- 
out the censure of extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrences of life, did not 
satiate his appetite of greatness. To paint things as they are, 
requires a minute attention, and employs the memory rather than 
the fancy. Milton's delight was to sport in the wide regions of 
IKWsibility ; reality was a scene too narrow for his mind. He sent 
his faculties out upon discovery, into worlds where only imagination 
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can travel, and delighted to form new modes of existence, and fur- 
nish sentiment and action to superior beings, to trace the counsels 
of hell, or accompany the choirs of heaven. 

But he could not be always in other worlds : he must sometimes 
revisit earth, and tell of things visible and known. When lie can* 
not i-aise wonder by the sublimity of his mind, he gives delight by 
its fertility. 

Whatever be his subject, he never fails to fill the imagination. 
But his images and descriptions of the scenes or operations of 
Nature do not seem to be always copied from original form, nor to 
have the freshness, raciness, and energy of immediate observation. 
He saw Nature, ^^ as Dryden expresses it, Hiroifgh the spectacles of 
hooks; and on most occasions calls learning to his assistance. The 
garden of Eden brings to his mind the vale of Enna, where Pro- 
serpine was gathering flowers. Satan makes his way through fight- 
ing elements, like Argo between the Cyanmn rocks, or Ulysses 
between the two Cicilmn whirlpools, when he shunned Charyhdis 
on the larboard. The mythological allusions have been justly cen- 
sured, as not being always used with notice of their vanity; but 
they contribute variety to the narration, and produce an alternate 
exercise of the memory and the fancy. 

His similes are less numerous and more various than those of 
his predecessors. But he does not confine himself within the limits 
of rigorous comparison : his great excellence is amplitude, and he 
expands the adventitious image beyond the dimensions which the 
occasion required. Thus, ^^ comparing the shield of Satan to the orb 
of the moon, he crowds the imagination with the discovery of the 
telescope, and all the wonders which the telescope discovers. 

Of his moral sentiments* it is hardly praise to afl&rm that they 
excel those of all other poets. For this superiority he was indebted 
to his acquaintance with the sacred writings. The ancient epic 
poets, wanting the light of revelation, were very unskilful teachers 
of virtue : their principal characters may be great, but they are not 
amiable. The reader may rise froin their works with a greater 
degree 6f active or passive fortitude, and sometimes of prudence, 
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but he will be able to carry away few precepts of justice, and. none 
of mercy. 

From the Italian writers it appears that the advantages of even 
Christian knowledge may be supposed in vain. Ariosto's pravity is 
generally known ; and though the Deliverance of Jerusalem may be 
considered as a sacred subject, the poet has been very sparing of 
moral instruction. 

In Milton every line breathes sanctity of thought and purity of 
manners^ except when the train of the narration requires the intro- 
duction of the rebellious spirits ; and even they are compelled to 
acknowledge their subjection to God in such a manner as excites 
reverence and confirms piety. 

Of human beings there are but two, but those two are the parents 
of mankind, venerable before their fall for dignity and innocence, 
and amiable after it for repentance and submission. In their first 
state their affection is tender without weakness, and their piety 
snblime without presumption. When they have sinned, they show 
how discord begins in mutual frailty, and how it ought to cease in 
mutual forbearance ; how confidence of the divine favour is forfeited 
by sin, and how hope of pardon may be obtained by penitence and 
prayer. A state of innocence we can only conceive, if, indeed, in our 
present misery, it be possible to conceive it ; but the sentiments and 
worship proper to a fallen and offending being we have all to learn, 
as we have all to practise. 

The poet, whatever be done, is always great. Our progenitors, in 
their first state, conversed with angels ; even when folly and sin had 
degraded them, they had not in their humiliation tJie port of mean 
suitors; and they rise again to reverential regard when we find that 
their prayers were heard. 

As human passions did not enter .the world before the Fall, there 
is in the ParadUe Lost little opportunity for the pathetic ; but what 
little there is has not been lost. That passion which is peculiar to 
rational nature, the anguish arising from the consciousness of trans- 
gression, and the horrors attending the sense of the divine dis- 
pleasure, are very justly described and forcibly impressed. But the 
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passions are moved only on one occasion ; sublimity is the general 
and prevailing quality in this poem— sublimity variously modified, 
sometimes descriptive, sometimes argumei^tive. 

The defects and faults of Paradise Lost^iov faults and defects 
every work of man must have — it is the business of impartial criti- 
cism to discover. As, in displaying the excellence of Milton, I have 
not made long quotations, because of selecting beauties there had 
been no end, I shall in the same general manner mention that which 
seems to deserve censure ; for what Englishman can take delight in 
transcribing passages which, if they lessen the reputation of Milton, 
diminish in some degree the honour of our country] 

The generality of my scheme does not admit the frequent notice 
of verbal inaccuracies, which Bentley, perhaps bettor skilied in 
grammar than in poetry, has often found, though he sometimes 
made them, and which he imputed to the obstructions of a reviser 
whom the author's blinduess obliged him to employ. A supposition 
rash and groundless, if he thought it true ; and vile and pernicious 
if, as is said, he in private allowed it to be false. 

The plan of Paradise Lost has this inconvenience, that it comprises 
iieitlier human actions nor human mannera The man and woman 
who act and sufifer are in a state which no other man or woman can 
ever know. The reader finds no transaction in which he can be 
engaged; beholds no condition in which he can, by any effort of 
imagination, place himself; he has therefore little natural curiosity 
or sympathy. 

We all, indeed, feel the effects of Adam's disobedience ; we all sin 
like Adam, and like him must all bewail our offences ; we have rest- 
less and insidious enemies in the fallen angels, and in the blessed 
spirits we have guardians and friends ; in the redemption of man- 
kind we hope to be included ; in the description of heaven and hell 
we are surely interested, as we are all to reside hereafter either in 
the regions of horror or bliss. 

But these truths are too important to be new ; they have been 
taught to our infancy ; they have mingled with our solitary thoughts 
and familiar conversation, and are habitually interwoven with tlie 
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whole texture of life. Being therefore not new, they raise no unac- 
customed emotion in the mind : what we knew before we cannot 
learn ; what is not unexpected cannot surprise. 

Of the ideas suggested by these awful scenes, from some we recede 
with reverence, except when stated hours require their association ; 
and from others we shrink with horror, or admit them only as salu- 
tary inflictions, as counterpoiseB to our interests and passions. Such 
images rather obstruct the career of fancy than incite it. 

Pleasure and terror are, indeed, the genuine sources of poetry, but 
poetical pleasure must be such as human imagination can at least 
conceive, and poetical terror such as human strength and fortitude 
may combat. The good and evil of eternity are too ponderous for 
the wings of wit ; the mind sinks under them in passive helpless- 
ness, content with calm belief and humble adoration. 

Known truths, however, may take a different appearance, and be 
conveyed to the mind by a new train of intermediate images. This 
Milton has undertaken, and performed with pregnancy and vigour 
of mind peculiar to himself. Whoever considers the few radical 
positions which the Scriptures afforded him will wonder by what 
energetic operation he expanded them to such extent, and ramified 
them to so much variety, restrained as he was by religious reverence 
from licentiousness of fiction. 

Here is a full display of the united force of study and genius ; of 
a great accumulation of materials, with judgment to digest, and 
fancy to combine them : Milton was able to select from nature or 
from story, from ancient fable or from modern science, whatever 
oould illustrate or adorn his thoughts. An accumulation of know- 
ledge impregnated his mind, fermented by study, and exalted by 
imagination. 

It has been therefore said, without an indecent hyperbole, by one 
of his encomiasts, that in reading Paradise Lost we read a book of 
universal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be supplied. The want of human 
interest is always felt. Paradise Lost is one of the books which the 

reader admires and lays down, and forgets to take up again. None 
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ever wished it longer than it is. Its perusal is a duty rather than a 
pleasure. We read Milton for instruction, retire harassed and over- 
burdened, and look elsewhere for recreation ; we desert our master, 
and seek for companions. 

Another inconvenience of Milton's design is, that it requires th^ 
description of what cannot be described, the agency of spirits. He 
saw that immateriality supplied no images, and that he could not 
show angels acting but by instruments of action, he therefore 
invested them with form and matter. This being necessary, was 
therefore defensible ; and he should have secured the consistency of 
his system by keeping immateriality out of sight, and enticing his 
reader to drop it from his thoughts. But he has, unhappily, per- 
plexed his poetry with his philosophy. His infernal and celestial 
powers are sometimes pure spirit, and sometimes animated body: 
When Satan w/ilks with his lance upon the hximing marley he has a 
body ; when, in his passage between hell and the new world, he is 
in danger of sinking in the vacuity, and is supported l^ a gust of 
rising vapours, he has a body ; when he animates the toad he seems 
to be mere spirit, that can penetrate matter at pleasure ; when hesktrts 
up in his own sJuxpe, he has at least a determined form ; and when 
he is brought before Gabriel, he has a spear and a skidd, which he 
had the power of hiding in the toad, though the arms of the con- 
tending angels are evidently material. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pandemonium, being incorpot*eaZ spirits, 
are cU large, though wvlhovi number, in a limited space ; yet, in the 
battle, when they were overwhelmed by mountains, their armour 
hurt them, crushed in upon their substance, now groum givss by 
sinning. This likewise happened to the uncorrupted angels, who 
were overthrown tJie sooner for their ai^ms, for unarmed they might 
easily as spirits have evaded by contraction or remove. Even as 
spirits they are hardly spiritual; for contraction and remove are 
images of matter; but if they could have escaped without their 
armour, they might have escaped from it, and left only the empty 
cover to be battered. Uriel, when he rides on a sun-beam, is mate- 
rial ; Satan is material when he is afraid of the prowess of Adam. 
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The confusion of spirit and matter which pervades the whole 
narration of the war of heaven fills it with incongruity ; and the 
book in which it is related is, I believe, the favourite of children, 
and gradually neglected as knowledge is increased. 

After the operation of immaterial agents, which cannot be ex- 
plained, may be considered that of allegorical pei-sons, which have 
no real existence. To exalt causes into agents, to invest abstract 
ideas with form, and animate them with activity, has always been 
the right of poetry. But such airy beings are, for the most part, 
suffered only to do their natural office and retire. Thus Fame tells 
a tale, and Victory hovers over a general, or perches on a standard ; 
but Fame and Victory can do no more. To give them any real 
employment, or ascribe to them any material agency, is to make 
them iEdlegorical no longer, but to shock the mind by ascribing eifects 
to nonentity. In the Prometheus of uEschylus, we see Violence and 
Strength; and in the Alcestis of Euripides, we see Death brought 
upon the stage, all as active persons of the drama ; but no precedents 
can justify absurdity. 

. Milton's allegory of Sin and Death is undoubtedly faulty.'^ Sin is 
indeed the mother of Death, and may be allowed to be the portress 
of hell; but when they stop the journey of Satan, a journey de- 
scribed as real, and when Death offers him battle, the allegory is 
broken. That Sin and Death should have shown the way to hell, 
might have been allowed ; but they cannot facilitate the passage by 
building a bridge, because the ditficulty of Satan's passage is de- 
scribed as real and sensible, and the bridge ought to be only figur- 
ative. The hell assigned to the rebellious spirits is described as not 
less local, than the residence of man. It is placed in some distant 
part of space, separated from the regions of harmony and order by 
a chaotic waste and an unoccupied vacuity; but Siii and jDeath 
worked up a mole of aggravated soil, cemented with asphalitis; a 
wcrk too bulky for ideal architects. 

This unskilful allegory appears to me one of the greatest faults of 
the poem ; and to this there was no temptation, but the author's 
opinion of its beauty. 
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To the coDduct of the narrative some objections may be made. 
Satan is with great expectation brought before Gabriel in Paradise, 
and is suffered to go away unmolested. The creation of man is 
represented as the consequence of the vacuity left in heaven by the 
expulsion of the rebels ; yet Satan mentions it as a report ri^e in 
heaven before his departure. 

To find sentiments for the state of innocence, was very difiicult ; 
and something of anticipation perhaps is now and then discovered. 
Adam's discourse of dreams seems not to be the speculation of a new- 
created being. I know not whether his answer to the angels 
reproof for curiosity does not want something of propriety : it is the 
speech of a man acquainted with many other men. Some philoso- 
phical notions, especially when the philosophy is false, might have 
been better omitted. The angel, in a comparison, speaks of timorous 
deer before deer were yet timorous, and before Adam could under- 
stand the comparison. 

Dryden remarks that Milton has some flats among his elevations. 
This is only to say that all the parts are not equal. In every work 
one part must "be for the sake of others ; a palace must have pas- 
sages ; a poem must have transitions. It is no more to be required 
that wit should always be blazing than that the sun should always 
stand at noon. In a great work there is a vicissitude of luminous 
and opaque parts, as there is in the world a succession of day and 
night. Milton, when he has expatiated in the sky, may be allowed 
sometimes to revisit earth ; for what other author ever soared so 
high, or sustained his flight so long? 

Milton, being well versed in the Italian poets, appears to have 
borrowed often from them; and as every man catches something 
from his companions, his desire of imitating Ariosto'ai levity has 
disgraced his work with the Paradise of Fooh; ^* a fiction not in 
itself ill-imagined, but too ludicrous for its place. 

His play on words, in which he delights too often ; his equivoca- 
tions, which Bentley endeavours to defend by the example of the 
ancients ; his unnecessary and ungraceful use of terms of art ; it is 
not necessary to mention, because they are easily remarked, and 
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generally censured, and at last bear so little proportion to the whole 
that they scarcely deserve the attention of a critic. 

Saeh are the fanlts of that wonderful performance, Paradise Lost; 
which_he who can pat in balance with its beauties must be cun- 
aidered not as nice, but as doll, as less to be censured for want of 
candour than pitied for want of sensibility. 

Of JRaradise Regained^ the general judgment seems now to be 
r^ht, that it is in many parts elegant, and everywhere instructive. 
It was not to be supposed that the writer of Paradise Lost could 
ever write without great e£fusions of fancy and exalted precepts of 
wisd(»n. 'The basis of Paradise Regained is narrow; a dialogue 
without action can never please like an union of the nairative and 
dramatic powera# Had this poem been written, not by Miltou, but 
by some imitator, it would have claimed and received universal 
praise. 

K Paradise Regained has been too much depreciated, Samson 
Agonistes has in requital been too much admired. It could only be 
by long prejudice and the bigotry of learning that Milton could 
prefer the ancient tragedies, with their encmnbrance of a chorus, to 
the exhibitions of the French and English stages ; and it is only by 
a blind confidence in the reputation of Milton that a drama can l>o 
praised in which the intermediate parts have neither cause nor 
consequence, neither hasten nor retard the catastrophe. 

In this tragedy are, however, many particular beauties, many just 
sentiments and striking lines ; but it wants that power of attracting 
the attention which a well-connected plan -produces. 

Milton would not have excelled in dramatic writing; he knew 
human nature only in the gross, and had never studied the shades 
of character, nor the combinations of concurring, or the perplexity 
of contending passions. He had read much, and knew what books 
could teach, but had mingled little in the world, and was deficient 
in the knowledge which experience must confer. 

Through all his greater works there prevails an uniform pecu- 
liarity of diction, a mode and cast of expression which bears little 
resemblance to that of any former writer, and which is so far 
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removed from common use that an unlearned reader, when he first 
opens his book, finds himself surprised by a new ItLUgasi^e. 

This novelty has been, by those who can find nothing wrong in 
Milton, imputed to his laborious endeavours after words suitable to 
the grandeur of his ideas. Our language^ says Addison, sunk under 
him. But the truth is, that, both in prose and verse, he had formed 
his style by a perverse and pedantic principle. He was desirous to 
use English words with a foreign idiom. This in all his prose is 
discovered and condemned; for there judgment operates freely, 
neither softened by the beauty nor awed by the dignity of his 
thoughts: but such is the power of his poetry, that his call Is obeyed 
without resistance, the reader feels himself in captivity to a higher 
and a nobler mind, and criticism sinks in admirati^. 

Milton's style was not modified by his subject: what is shown 
with greater extent in Paradise Lost may be found in Comus. One 
source of his peculiarity was his fiimiliarity with the Tuscan poets : 
the disposition of his words is, I think, frequently Italian ; perhaps 
sometimes combined with other tongues. Of him, at last, may be 
said what Jonson says of Spenser, that he wrote no language, but 
has formed what JStUler calls a Babylonis/t dialect, in itself, harsh 
and barbarous, but made, by exalted genius and extensive learning, 
the vehicle of so much instruction and so much pleasure, that, like 
other lovers, we find grace in its deformity. 

Whatever be the faults of his diction, he cannot want the praise 
of copiousness and variety. He was master of his language in 
its full extent ; and has -selected the melodious words with such 
diligence, that from his book alone the art of English Poetry might 
be learned. 

After his diction, something must be said of his versification. TJie 
measure, he says, is the English Iieroic verse without rhyme. Of this 
mode he had many examples among the Italians, and some in his own 
country. The Earl of Surrey is said to have translated one of 
VirgiFs books without rhyme; and, besides our tragedies, a few 
short poems had appeared in blank verse, particularly one tending 
to reconcile the nation to Raleigh's wild attempt upon Guiana, and 
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prol>ubly written by Raleigh himself. These petty performances 
cannot be supposed to have much influenced Milton^ who more 
probably took his hint from Trissino's Italia Liberaia; and finding 
Vlank verse easier than rhyme, was desirous of persuading himself 
that it is better. 

Bhymty he says, and says truly, is no necessary adjunct of true 
poetry. But, perhaps, of poetry as a mental operation, metre or 
niuaio is no necessary adjunct : it is, however, by the music of metre 
that poetry has been discriminated in all languages; and in 
languages melodiously constructed with a due proportion of long 
aiid short syllables, metre is sufficient. But one language cannot 
cpinmunicata its rules to another : where metre is scanty and imper- 
fect, some help is necessary. The music of the English heroic line 
strikes the ear so faintly that it is easily lost, imless all the syllables 
of every line co-operate together: this co-operation can be only 
obtained by the preservation of every verse unmingled with another, 
as. a distinct system of sounds; and this distinctness is obtained and 
preserved by the artifice of rhyme. The variety of pauses, so much 
blasted by the lovers of blank verse, changes the measures of an 
English poet to the periods of a declaimer ; and there are only a few 
skilful and happy readers of Milton who enable their audience to 
perceive where the lines end or begin. Blank vei'se, said an ingenious 
critic, seems to be verse only to the eye. 

Poetry may subsist without rhyme, but English poetry will not 
often please ; nor can rhyme ever be safely spared but where the 
subject is able to support itself. Blank verse makes some approach 
to that which is called the lapidai^ style; has neither the easiness 
of prose nor the melody of numbers, and therefore tires by long 
continuance. Of the Italian writers without rhyme, whom Milton 
alleges as precedents, not one is popular ; what reason could urge 
in its defence has been confuted by the ear. 

But whatever be the advantage of rhyme, I cannot prevail on 
myself to wish that Milton had been a rhymer ; for I cannot wish his 
work to be other than it is ; yet, like other heroes, he is to be ad- 
mired rather than imitated. He that thinks himself capable of 
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astonishing, may write blank verse; but those that hope only to* 
please, miist condescend to rhyme. 

The highest praise of genius is original invention. Milton cannot 
be said to have contrived the structure of an epic poem, and there- 
fore owes reverence to that vigour and amplitude of mind to which 
all generations must be indebted for the art of poetical narration, 
for the texture of the fable, the variation of incidents, the interposi- 
tion of dialogue, and all the stratagems that surprise and enchain 
attention. But of all the borrowers from Homer, Milton is perhaps 
the least indebted. He was naturally a thinker for himself, con- 
fident of his own abilities, and disdainful of help or hindrance : he 
did not refuse admission to the thoughts or images of his predeces- 
sors, but he did not seek them. From his contemporaries he neither 
courted nor received support : there is in his writings nothing by 
which the pride of other authors might be gratified, or favour 
gained; no exchange of praise, nor solicitation of support. His 
great works were performed under discountenance and in blindness ; 
but diflSculties vanished at his touch : he was born for whatever is 
arduous; and his work is not the greatest of heroic poems, only 
because it is not the fi rst.^* 

SASSEL4S. 
CHAP. I.— DESCRIPTION OF A PALACE IN A VALLEY. 

Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and pursue 
with eagerness the phantoms of hope; who expect that age will 
perform the promises of youth, and that the deficiencies of the preih 
ent day will be supplied by the morrow ; attend to the history of 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. 

Rasselas wa^ the fourth son of the mighty emperor in whose 
dominions the Father of Waters begins his course ; whose bounty 
pours down the streams of plenty, and scatters over half the world 
the harvests of Egypt. 

According to the custom which has descended from age to age 
among the monarchs of the torrid zone, Rasselas was confined in a 
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private palace, witli the other sons and daughters of Abyssiuian 
royalty, till the order of successioii should call him to the throne. 

The place which the wisdom or policy of antiquity had destined 
for the residence of the Abyssinian princes, was a spacious valley 
in the kingdom of Amhai'a, surrounded on every side by mountains, 
of wMeh the summits overhang the middle part. The only passage 
by which it qould be entered was a cavern that passed under a rock, 
of which it has long been disputed whether it was the work of nature 
or of human industry. The outlet of the cavern was concealed by 
thick wood, and the month which opened into the valley was closed 
with gates of iron, forged by the artificers of ancient days, so massy 
that no man could without the help of engines open or shut them. 

From the mountains on every side rivulets descended that filled 
all the valley with verdure and fertility, and formed a lake in the 
middle inhabited by fish of every species, and frequented by every 
fowl whom Nature has taught to dip the wing in water. This lake 
discharged its superfluities by a stream which entered a dark cleft 
of the mountain on the northern side, and fell with dreadful noise 
from precipice to precipice till it was heard no more. 

The sides of the mountains were covered with trees, the banks of 
the brooks were diversified with flowers ; every blast shook spices 
from the rocks, and every month dropped fruits upon the ground. 
All animals that bite the grass, or browse the shrub, whether wnld 
or tame, wandered in this extensive circuit, secured from beasts of 
prey by the mountains which confined them. On one part were 
flocks- and herds feeding in the pastures, on ahother all the beasts of 
chase frisking in the lawns ; the sprightly kid was bounding on the 
rocks, the subtle monkey frolicking in the trees, and the solemn 
elephant reposing in the shade. All the diversities of the world 
were brought together, the blessings of nature were collected, and its 
evils extracted and excluded. 

The valley, wide and fruitful, supplied its inhabitants with the 
necessaries of life ; and all delights and superfluities were added at 
the anntial visit which the emperor paid his children, when the iron 
gate was opened to the sound of music ; and during eight days every 
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one that resided In the valley was required to propose whatever 
might contribute to make seclusion pleasant, to fill up the vacancies 
of attention, and lessen the tediousness of time. Every desire was 
immediately granted. All, the artificers of pleasui-e were called to 
gladden the festivity ; the musicians exerted the power of harmony^ 
and the dancers showed their activity before the princes, in hope, 
that they should pass their lives in this blissful captivity, to whicb 
those only were admitted whose performance was thought able to 
add novelty to luxury. Such was the appearance of security and 
delight which this retirement afforded, that they to whom it was 
new always desired that it might be perpetual; and as those on 
whom the iron gate had once closed were never suffered to return, 
the effect of long experience could not be known. Thus every year 
j)roduced new schemes of delight, and new competitors for imprison-; 
ment. 

The palace stood on an eminence raised about thirty paces above 
the surface of the lake. It was divided into many squares or courts, 
built with greater or less magnificence, according to the rank of 
those for whom they were designed. The roofs were turned into, 
arches of massy stone, joined by a cement that grew harder by time, 
and the building stood from century to century deriding the solstitial 
rains and equinoctial hurricanes, without need of reparation. 

This house, which was so large as to be fully known to none but 
some ancient officers who successively inherited the secrets of the 
place, ;was built as if Suspicion herself had dictated the plan. To 
every room there was ^kn open and secret passage ; every square had 
a communication with the rest, either from the upper stories by 
private galleries, or by subterranean passages from the lower apart- 
ments. Many of the columns had unsuspected cavities, in w^hich a 
long race of monarchs had ^ reposited their treasures. They then 
closed up the opening with marble, which was never to be removed 
but in the utmost exigencies of the kingdom ; and recorded their 
accumulations in a book which was itself concealed in a tower not 
entered but by the emperor, attended by the prince who stood next 
In succession. 
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CHAP. II.- -THE DISCONTENT OF RASSELAS IN 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. 

Here the sons and daughters of Abyssinia lived only to know the 
soft vicissitudes of pleasure and repose, attended by all that were 
skilful to delight, and gratified with whatever the senses can enjoy. 
They wandered in gardens of fragrance, and slept in the fortresses of 
security. Every art was practised to make them pleased with their 
own condition. The sages who instructed them told them of nothing 
but the miseries of public life, and described all beyond the moun- 
tains as regions of calamity, where discord was always raging, and 
where man preyed upon man. 

To heighten their opinion of their own felicity, they were daily 
entertained with songs, the subject of which was the happy valley 
Their appetites were excited by frequent enumerations of different 
enjoyments, and revelry and merriment was the business of every 
hour from the dawn of morning to the close of even. 

These methods were generally successful ; few of the princes had 
ever wished to enlarge their bounds, but passed their lives in full 
Conviction that they had all within their reach that art or nature 
could bestow, and pitied those whom fate had excluded from 
this seat of tranquillity, as the sport of chance and the slaves of 
misery. 

Thus they rose in the morning and lay down at night, pleased 
with each other and with themselves, all but Rasselas, who in 
the twenty-sixth year of his age began to withdraw himself from 
their pastimes and assemblies, and to delight in solitary walks and 
silent meditation. He often sat before tables covered with luxury, 
and forgot to taste the dainties that were placed before him ; he 
rose abruptly in the midst of the song, and hastily retired beyond 
the sound of music. His attendants observed the change, and 
endeavoured to renew his love of pleasure. He neglected their 
officiousness, repulsed their invitations, and spent day after day on 
the banks of rivulets sheltered with trees, where ho sometimes. 
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listened to the birds in the branches, sometimes observed the fish 
playing in the stream, and anon cast his eyes upon the pastures 
and mountains filled with animals, of which some were biting the 
herbage, and some sleeping among the bushes. 

This singularity of his humour made him much observed. One 
of the sages, in whose conversation he had formerly delighted, 
followed him secretly, in hope of discovering the cause of his disquiet. 
Rasselas, who knew not that any one was near him, having for 
some time fixed his eyes upon the goats that were browsing amo»g 
the rocks, began to compare their condition with his own. 

" What," said he, " makes the difiereuce between man and all the 
rest of the animal creation ? Every beast that strays beside me 
has the same corporal necessities with myself: he is hungry and 
crops the grass, he is thirsty and drinks the stream ; his thirst and 
hunger are appeased, he is satisfied and sleeps : he rises again and 
is hungry; he is again fed and is at rest. I am hungiy and thirsty, 
like him ; but when thirst and hunger cease I am not at rest : I am, 
like him, pained with want ; but am not, like him, satisfied with 
fulness. The intermediate hours are tedious and gloomy ; I long 
again to be hungry, that I may again quicken my attention. The 
birds peck the berries or the corn, and fly away to the groves, 
where they sit in seeming happiness on the branches, and waste 
their lives in tuning one unvaried series of sounds. I likewise 
can call the lutanist and the singer, but the sounds that pleased 
me yesterday weary me to-day, and will grow yet more wearisome 
to-morrow. I can discover within me no power of perception 
which is not glutted with its proper pleasure, yet I do not feel 
myself delighted. Man surely has some latent sense for which this 
place affords no gratification, or he has some desires distinct from 
sense, which must be satisfied before he can be happy." 

After this he lifted up his head, and seeing the moon rising, 
walked towards the palace. As he passed through the fields, and 
saw the animals around him, " Ye," said he, " are happy, and need 
not envy me that walk thus among you, burdened with myself; nor 
do I, ye gentle beings, envy your felicity, for it is not the felicity of 
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man. I have many distresses from which ye are free; I fear pain 
when I do not feel it ; I sometimes shrink at evils recollected, and 
sometimes start at evils anticipated : surely the equity of Providence 
has balanced peculiar sufferings with. peculiar enjoyments." 

With observations like these the prince amused himself as he 
returned, uttering them with a plaintive voice, yet with a look that 
discovered him to feel some complacence in his own perspicacity, 
and to receive some solace of the miseries of life from consciousness 
of the delicacy with which he felt, and the eloquence with which he 
bewailed them. He mingled cheerfully in the diversions of the 
evening, and all rejoiced to find that his heart was lightened. 
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* BIOGRAPHICAL' SKETCH. 

David Huur, the son of a Scottish gentleman of good family but small fortune, 
was born in Edinburgh in the year 1711. Losing his father in very early life, 
he was brought up under the care of his mother, and manifested even in boyhood 
great devotion to stiidy and an absorbing attachment to literature. Hence, 
when he arrived at manhood he was unwilling to embark in any business or 
profession, but resolveci to make letters his sole pursuit. His means, however, 
were contracted ; and in order, therefore, to live more economically, he withdrew 
to France, where he resided for about three years. On his return to England, 
in 1739, he published his Treatise on Human Nature, the first fruits of his 
literary labours. This work excited little attention, and brought the author 
neither fame nor profit. He was more successful with his Essays, published in 
1742, which soon obtained a considerable amount of popular favour. In 1745 
he was a candidate for the Professorship of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, but lost his election, OFing to the suspicions of infidelity which 
had already begun to attach themselves to his name. For two years he was in 
attendance, as secretary, on General St. Clair, and accompanied him on his 
military embassy to the Courts of Vienna and Turin. Having subsequently 
taken up his abode in Edinburgh, he was in 1752 made librarian to the Faculty 
of Advocates; and it was perhaps this position, giving him access to valuable 
historical works and records, which led him to undertake his History of Eng- 
land. Of this work the first volume, containing the reigns of James I. apd 
Charles I., appeared in 1754 ; and the second volume, which carried the history 
down to the Revolution, was published in 1756. The Tudor period was nex< 
published ; and in 1761 he completed his work by supplying what remained, 
from the earliest period to the accession of Henry VII. His literary reputation 
was now fully established, and, besides receiving a pension from the Crown, he 
was invited by the Earl of Hertford to accept the post of secretary to the 
embassy at Paris. He resided in that city till 1766, when he returned to 
England, and in the following year was appointed Under-Secretary of State; an 
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office which he held till 1769, when the resignation of General Conway, the 
minister to whom he owed his appointment, led to bis surrendering it. The 
closing years of his life were spent in Edinburgh, in the enjoyment of opulence 
and literary ease, and the society of the many eminent men whose presence gave 
lustre and intellectual activity to the Athens of the North. 

His life of retirement and leisure was not, however, a very long one. In the 
year 1775 his health began to give way. Writing on the 15th of April 1776, he 
himself says, " I now reckon on a speedy dissolution." Accordingly, on August 
25, 1776, he died the death, not indeed of a Christian, but of a calm, virtuous, 
self-possessed philosopher. 

The character of Hume was in many respects an estimable one. He was 
not, indeed, a man of very warm feelings or affections ; but he was frank, 
generous, and charitable, a sincere friend, a genial companion, free from all 
malice or jealousy, modest, simple, and large-hearted. Men like Kobertson and 
Adam Smith esteemed and loved him. The latter, indeed, spoke of him, after 
his death, with pardonable exaggeration, as one who approached more nearly 
than any he had ever known to the character of a perfectly good and wise man. 

With all these amiable qualities, he was, unhappily, a disbeliever in revealed 
truth. He does not openly assail Christianity, but he denies it by implication, 
and in all his writings disparages its evidences and claims. 

His mental constitution seems to have had an inherent bias towards scepticism, 
and the only aspects in which he was able to regard religion were aupersHtion 
and fanaticism. 

WORKS. 

Mention has already been made of the want of success which attended Hume's 
first publication, the Treatise on Human Nature. In this work the author 
aimed at setting forth a system of universal scepticism. The tenor of his 
arguments is, that nothing is or can be known— that truth is, in fact, unattain- 
able. An attempt of this kind is its own refutation. 

The Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary, are much more worthy of 
attention. They are described by Sir James Macintosh as being "the best 
models in any language of the short but full, of the (^ear and agreeable, though 
deep discussion of difficult questions." 

It should be mentioned that the great Bishop Butler thought very highly of 
these Essays, and strongly recommended them everywhere. 

Another of Hume's works, and the one which he himself most highly valued, 
is his Inquiry concei^nivg the Principles of Morals. In this treatise he discusses 
the foundation of morals ; and after an analysis of the various moral qualities, 
be arrives by an inductive process at the conclusion that " Personal Merit consists 
altogether in the possession of mental qualities useful or agreeable to the person 
himself or to others." He then resumes a consideration suggested at the outset 
[U7) 17 
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of his work, with respect to the general foundation of morals, " whether they be 
deinved from Reason or from Sentiment." He contends that '* Reason must enter 
for a considerable share in all decisions of this kind," but it is by the Sentiment 
of blame or approbation that we finally pronounce an action criminal or virtuous. 

The work by which Hume is best known, and on which, therefore, his fame 
chiefly rests, is his History of England. High as the reputation of this work 
deservedly is, and popular as it must always be, it is nevertheless open to very 
severe criticism. It is, in the first place, a work rather of genius than of 
research. The author was not careful to explore many records, or to consult 
original authorities. Content with such materials as were then easily accessible, 
he wrote out of the fulness of his own thoughtful and philosophic mind. Hence, 
while there is much political insight and many sagacious reflections, there is 
very often a want of perfect historical accuracy. Nor, again, can the author be 
absolved from the charge of partiality, more particularly as regards the narration 
of the Great Civil War, and the causes out of which it sprang. He is an avowed 
partisan of Charles I., and hardly does justice to the motives or the merits of 
. the great party that was arrayed in arms against him. 

His sceptical turn of mind and cold indiflierence to religion make him also an 
imperfect and unsatisfactory historian of the Protestant Rcforination. Even in 
the earlier portions of his History, where there was legs to bias his judgment, he 
is sometimes misled by his contempt for *' the Dark Ages," and his inability to 
recognize the adaptation to the necessities of the times of institutions that after- 
wards became useless or pernicious. These are serious abatements to the merit 
of his great work. They must always detract from its value as a historical 
authority, but they will never altogether destroy its popularity, or prevent it 
from being read with pleasure and advantage. 

Besides the writings of Hume already mentioned, he was the author of a 
treatise on the Natural History of Iteliffion, and of Dialogues on Natural 
Religion^ published'after his decease. 

The style of Hume is easy and graceful. Gibbon speaks admiringly of its 
" careless, inimitable beauties." This phrase well describes the main charac- 
teristic of Hume's composition ; for while his language is not always correct, 
and is sometimes marked by Scotticisms and Gallicisms, he is one of the most 
agreeable, lively, and attractive of our English writers. 

EXTRACTS. 



OF NATIONAL CHARACTERS. 

The vulgar are apt to carry all national characters to extremes; 
and, having once established it as a principle that any people are 
knavish, or cowardly, or ignorant, they will admit of no exception. 
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but comprehend every individual under the same censure. Men of 
sense condemn these undistinguishing judgments; though, at the 
same time, they allow that each nation has a peculiar set of manners, 
and that some particular qualities are more frequently to be met 
with among one people than among their neighbours. The common 
people in Switzerland have probably more honesty than those of 
the same rank in Ireland ; and every prudent man will, from that 
circumstance alone, make a difference in the trust which he reposes 
in each. We have reason to expect greater wit and gaiety in a 
Frencliman than in a Spaniard, though Cervantes was bom in Spain. 
An Englishman will naturally be supposed to have more knowledge 
than a Dane, though Tycho Brahe was a native of Denmark. 

Different reasons are assigned for these national characters; while 
some account for them from moral, others horn physical causes. By 
moral causes, I mean all circumstances which are fitted to work on 
the mind as motives or reasons, and which render a peculiar set of 
manners habitual to us. Of this kind are, the nature of the govern- 
ment, the revolutions of public affairs, the plenty or penury in which 
the people live, the situation of the nation with regard to its neigh- 
bours, and such like circumstances. By physical causes, I mean those 
qualities of the air and climate which are supposed to work in 
sensibly on the temper, by altering the tone and habit of the body, 
and giving a particular complexion ; which, though reflection and 
reason may sometimes overcome it, will yet prevail among the 
generality of mankind, and have an influence on their manners. 

That the character of a nation will much depend on moral causes, 
must be evident to the nfbst superficial observer ; since a nation is 
nothing but a collection of individuals, and the manners of individ- 
uals are frequently determined by these causes. As poverty and 
hard labour debase the minds of the common . people, and render 
them unfit for any science and ^ingenious profession; so, where any 
government becomes very oppressive to all its subjects, it must have 
a proportional effect on their temper and genius, and must banish 
all the liberal arts from among them. 

The same princip)le of moral causes fixes the character of different 
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professions, and alters even that disposition which the particular 
members receive from the hand of Nature. A soldier and a pinest 
are different character, in all nations, and all ages; and this 
difference is founded on circumstances whose operation is eternal 
and unalterable. 

The uncertainty of their life makes soldiers lavish and generous, 
as well as brave : their idleness, together with the large societies 
which they form in camps or garrisons, inclines them to pleasure 
and gallantry : by their frequent change of company, they acquire 
good breeding and an openness of behaviour : being employed only 
against a public and an open enemy, they become candid, honest, 
and undesigning : and as they use more the labour of the body than 
that of the mind, they are commonly thoughtless and ignorant. 

It is a trite, but not altogether a false maxim, thfit priests of all re- 
ligions are the same; and though the character of the profession 
will not, in every instance, prevail over the personal character, yet 
it is sure always to predominate with the greater number. For as 
^chemists observe, that spirits, when raised to a certain height, are 
all the same, from whatever materials. they be extracted; so these 
men, being elevated above humanity, acquire a uniform character, 
which is entirely their own, and which, in my opinion, is, generally 
speaking, not the most amiable that is to be met with in human 
society. It is, in most points, opposite to that of a soldier ; as is 
the way of life from which it is derived. 

As to physical causes^ I am inclined to doubt altogether of their 
operation in this particular ; nor do I think that men owe anything 
of their temper or genius to the air, food, 'or climate. I confess that 
the contrary opinion may justly, at first sight, seem probable; since 
we find that these circumstances have an influence over every other 
animal, and that even those creatures which are fitted to live in all 
climates, such as dogs, horses, &c., do not attain the same perfection 
in all. The courage of bull-dogs and gamecocks seems peculiar to 
England. Flanders is remarkable for large and heavy horses : Spain 
for horses light, and of good mettle. And any breed of these 
creatures, transplanted from one country to another, will soon lose 
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the qualities which they derived from their native climate. It may 
be asked, why not the same with men ? 

There are few questions more curious than this, or which will 
oftener occur in our inquiries concerniug human affairs ; and there- 
fore it may be proper to give it a full examination. 

The human mind is of a very imitative nature ; nor is it possible 
for any set of men to converse often together, without acquiring a 
similitude of manner, and communicating to each other their vices 
as well as virtues. The propensity to company and society is strong 
in all rational creatures; and the same disposition which gives us 
this propensity makes us enter deeply into each other's sentiments, 
and causes like passions and inclinations to run, as it were, by con- 
tagion, through the whole club or knot of companions. Where a 
number of men are united into one political body, the occasions of 
their intercourse must be so frequent, for defence, commerce and 
governnjent, that, together with the same speech or language, they 
must acquire a resemblance in their manners, and have a common 
or national character, as well as a personal one, peculiar to each 
individual. Now, though Nature produces all kinds of temper and 
understanding in great abundance, it does not follow that she always 
produces them in like proportions, and that in every society the in- 
gredients of industry and indolence, valour and cowardice, humanity 
and brutality, wisdom and folly, will be mixed after the same 
manner. In the infancy of society, if any of these dispositions be 
found in greater abundance than the rest, it wiU naturally prevail 
in the composition, and give a tincture to the national character. 
Or, should it be asserted that no species of temper can reasonably 
be presumed to predominate, even in those contracted societies, and 
that the same proportions will always be preserved in the mixture, 
yet surely the persons in credit and authority, being still a more 
contracted body, cannot always be presumed to be of the same 
character ; and their influence on the manners of the people must, at 
all times, be very considerable. If, on the first establishment of a 
republic, ^a Brutus should be placed in authority, and be transported 
with such an enthusiasm for liberty and public good as to overlook 
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all the ties of nature as well as private interest, such an illustrious 
example will naturally have an effect on the whole society, and 
kindle the same passion in every bosom. Whatever it be that forms 
the manners of one generation, the next must imbibe a deeper 
tincture of the same dye ; men being more susceptible of all impres- 
sions during infancy, and retaining these impressions as long as they 
remain in the world. I assert, then, that all national characters, 
where they depend not on fixed moral causes, proceed from such 
accidents as these, and that physical causes have no discernible 
operation on the human mind. It is a maxim in all philosophy, that 
causes which do not appear are to be considered as not existing. 

If we run over the globe, or revolve the annals of history, we shall 
discover everywhere signs of a sympathy or contagion of manners, 
none of the influence of air or climate. 

Firsts We may observe, that where a very extensive government 
has been established for many centuries, it spreads a national 
character over the whole empire, and communicates to every part a 
similarity of manners. Thus the Chinese have the greatest unifor- 
mity of character imaginable, though the air and climate, in 
different parts of those vast dominions, admit of very considerable 
variations. 

Secondtyy In small governments which are contiguous, the people 
have, notwithstanding, a different character, and are often as dis- 
tinguishable in their manners as the most distant nations. Athens 
and Thebes were but a short day's journey from each other, though 
the Athenians were as remarkable for ingenuity, politeness and 
gaiety, as the Thebans for dulness, rusticity, and a phlegmatic 
temper.' Plutarch, discoursing of the effects of air on the minds of 
men, observes, that the inhabitants of the Pirseum possessed very 
different tampers from those of the higher town in Athens, which 
was distant about four miles from the former : but I believe no one 
attributes the difference of manners, in Wapping and Sti James's, to 
a difference of air or climate. 

Thirdly, The same national character commonly follows the 
authority of government to a precise boundary ; and upon crossing 
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a liver or passing a mountain, one finds a new set of manners, with 
a new government. The Languedocians and Gascons are the gayest 
people in France; but whenever 3^ou pass the Pyrenees, you are 
among Spaniards. Is it conceivable that the qualities of the air 
should change exactly with the limits of an empire, which depends 
so much on -the accidents of battles, negotiations, and marriages? 

FouHhly, Where any set of men, scattered over distant nations, 
maintain a close society or communication together, they acquire a 
similitude of manners, and have but little in common with the 
nations amongst whom they live. Tlius the Jews in Europe, and 
the Armenians in the East, have a peculiar character ; and the 
former are as much noted for fraud as the latter for probity. The 
Jesuits, in all Roman Catholic countries, are also observed to have a 
character peculiar to themselves. 

Fifthly y Where any accident, as a difference in language or re- 
ligion, keeps two nations, inhabiting the same country, from mixing 
w^th each other, they will preserve, during several centuries, a dis- 
tinct and even opposite set of manners. The integrity, gravity, and 
bravery of the Turks, form an exact contrast to the deceit, levity, 
and cowardice of the modern Greeks. 

Siocthly, The same set of manners will follow a nation, and adhere 
to them over the whole globe, as well as the same laws and language. 
The Spanish, English, French and Dutch colonies, are all distinguish- 
able even between the tropics. 

Seventhly, The manners of a people change very considerably from 
one age to another, either by great alterations in their government, 
by the mixtures of new people, or by that inconstancy to which all 
human affairs are subject. The ingenuity, industry, and*activity of 
the ancient Greeks, have nothing in common with the stupidity and 
indolence of the present inhabitants of those regions. Candour, 
bravery, and love of liberty, formed the character of the ancient 
Romans, as subtilty, cowardice, and a slavish disposition, do that 
of the modem. The old Spaniards were restless, turbulent, and so 
addicted to war, that many of them killed themselves when deprived 
of their arms by the Romans. One would find an equal difficulty at 
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present (at least one would have found it fifty years ago) to rouse up 
the modern Spaniards to arms. The Batavians were all soldiers of 
fortune, and hired themselves into the Roman armies. Their pos- 
terity make use of foreigners for the same purpose that the Romans 
did their ancestors. Though some few strokes of the French 
character be the same with that which Caesar has ascribed to the 
Gauls, yet what comparison between the civility, humanity, and 
knowledge of the modern inhabitants of that country, and the 
ignorance, barbarity, and grossness of the ancient? Not to insist 
upon the great difference between the present possessors of Britain 
and those before the Roman conquest, we may observe, that our 
ancestors, a few centuries ago, were sunk into the most abject super- 
stition. Last century they were inflamed with the most furious 
enthusiasm, and are now settled into the most cool indifference, with 
regard to religious matters, that is to be found in any nation of the 
world. 

EigMhly, Where several neighbouring nations have a very close 
communication together, either by policy, commerce, or travailing, 
they acquire a similitude of manners, proportioned to the com- 
munication. Thus, all the Franks appear to have a uniform 
character to the Eastern nations. The differences among them are 
like the peculiar accents of different provinces, which are not dis- 
tinguishable except by an ear accustomed to them, and which com- 
monly escape a foreigner. 

Ninthly, We may often remark a wonderful mixture of manners 
and characters in the same nation, speaking the same language, 
and subject to the same government: and in this particular the 
English are the most remarkable of any people that perhaps ever 
were in the world. Nor is this to be ascribed to the mutability and 
uncertainty of their climate, or to any other physical causes, since 
all these causes take place in the neighbouring country of Sbotland, 
without having the same effect. Where the government of a nation 
is altogether republican, it is apt to beget a peculiar set of manners. 
Where it is altogether monarchical, it is more apt to have the same 
effect; the imitation of superiors spreading the national manners 
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faster among the people. If the governing part of a state consist 
altogether of merchants, as in Holland, their uniform way of life 
will fix their character. *If it consists chiefly of nobles and landed 
gentiy, like Germany, France, and Spain, the same effect follows. 
The genius of a particular sect or religion is also apt to mould the 
manners of a people. But the English government is a mixture of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. The people in authority 
are composed of gentry and merchants. All sects of religion are to 
be found among them ; and the great liberty and independency which 
every man enjoys, allows him to display the manners peculiar to 
him. Hence the English, of any people in the universe, have the 
least of a national character, unless this very singularity may pass 
for such. 

If the characters of men depended on the air and climate, the 
degrees of heat and cold should naturally be expected to have a 
mighty influence, since nothing has a greater effect on all plants and 
irrational animals. And indeed there is some reason to think that 
all the nations which live beyond the polar circles or between the 
tropics, are inferior to the rest of the species, and are incapable of 
all the higher attainments of the human mind. The poverty and 
misery of the northern inhabitants of the globe, and the indolence 
of the southern, from their few necessities, may, perhaps, account 
for this remarkable difference, without our having recourse to physical 
causes. This, however, is certain, that the characters of nations are 
very promiscuous in the temperate climates, and that almost all the 
general observations which have been formed of the more southern 
or more north ern people in these climates are found to be uncertain 
and fallacious. 

Shall we say, that the neighbourhood of the sun inflames the 
imagination of men, and gives it a peculiar spirit and vivacity ? 
The French, Greeks, Egyptians, and Persians, are remarkable for 
gaiety; the Spaniards, Turks, and Chinese, are noted for gravity 
and a serious deportment, without any such difference of climate as 
to produce this difference of temper. 

The Greeks and Romans, who called all other nations barbarians, 
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confined genius and a fine understanding to the more southern 
climates, and pronounced the northern nations incapable of all 
knowledge and * civility. But our island has produced as great men, 
either for action or learning, as Greece or Italy has to boast of. 

It is pretended, that the sentiments of men become more delicate 
as the country approaches nearer to the sun ; and that the taste of 
beauty and elegance receives proportional improvements in every 
latitude, as we may particularly observe of the languages, of which 
the more southern are smooth and melodious, the northern harsh 
and untunable. But this observation holds not universally. The 
Arabic is uncouth and disagreeable ; the Muscovite soft and musical. 
Energy, strength and harshness, form the character of the Latin 
tongue. The Italian is the most liquid, smooth, and effeminate 
language that can possibly be imagined. Every language will 
depend somewhat on the manners of the people ; but much more on 
that original stock of words and sounds which they received from 
their ancestors, and which remain unchangeable, even while their 
manners admit of the greatest alterations. Who can doubt but the 
English are at present a more polite and ® knowing people than the 
Greeks were for several ages after the siege of Troy 1 Yet there is 
no comparison between the language of Milton and that of Homer. 
Nay, the greater are the alterations and improvements which happen 
in the manners of a people, the less can be expected in their 
language. A few eminent and refined geniuses will communicate 
their taste and knowledge to a whole people, and produce the 
greatest improvements ; but they fix the tongue by their writings, 
and prevent, in some degree, its further changes. 

Lord Bacon has observed, that the inhabitants of the south are, 
in general, more ingenious than those of the north ; but that, where 
the native of a cold climate has genius, he rises to a higher pitch 
than can be reached by the southern wits. This observation ^a late 
writer confirms, by comparing the southern wits to cucumbers, which 
are commonly all good in their kind, but, at best, are an insipid 
• fruit ; while the northern geniuses are like melons, of which not one 
in fifty is good, but when it is so it has an exquisite relish. I 
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believe this remark may be allowed just, when confined to the 
European nations, and to the present age, or rather to the preceding 
one. But I think it may be accounted for from moral causes. All the 
sciences and liberal arts have been imported to us from the south ; 
and it is easy to imagine, that, in the first order of application, when 
excited by emulation and by glory, the few who were addicted to 
them would carry them to the greatest height, and stretch every 
nerve, and every faculty, to reach the pinnacle of perfection. Such 
illustrious examples spread knowledge everywhere, and begot an 
universal esteem for the sciences ; after which, it is no wonder that 
industry relaxes, while men meet not with suitable encouragement,, 
nor arrive at such distinction by their attainments. The universal 
dififusion of learning among a people, and the entire banishment of 
gross Ignorance and rusticity, is, therefore, seldom attended with any 
remarkable perfection in particular persons. It seems to be taken 
for granted in the dialogue de Oraioribus, that knowledge was much 
more common in Vespasian's age than in that of Cicero and 
Augustus. Quintilian also complains of the profanation of learning, 
by its becoming too common. " Formerly," says Juvenal, " science 
was confined to Gfreece and Italy. Now the whole world emulates 
Athens and Kome. Eloquent Gaul has taught Britain, knowing in 
the laws. Even Thule entertains thoughts of hiring rhetoricians for 
its instruction."® This state of learning is remarkable; because 
Juvenal is himself the last of the Roman writers that possessed any 
degree of genius. Those who succeeded are valued for nothing but 
the matters of fact of which they give us information. I hope the 
late conversion of Muscovy to the study of the sciences will not 
prove a like prognostic to the present period of learning.^ 

Cardinal Bentivoglio gives the preference to the northern nations 
above the southern with regard to candour and sincerity; and 
mentions, on the one hand, the Spaniards and Italians ; and, on the 
other, the Flemings and Germans. But I am apt to think that this 
has happened by accident. The ancient Romans seem to have been 
a candid, sincere people, as are the modern Turks. But if we must 
needs suppose that this event has arisen from fixed causes, we may 
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only conclude from it that all extremes are apt to concur, and are 
commonly attended with the same consequences. Treachery is the 
usual concomitant of ignorance and barbarism; and if civilized 
nations ever embrace subtle and crooked politics, it is from an 
excess of refinement, which makes them disdain the plain direct 
path to power and glory. 

Most conquests have gone from north to soutli ; and it has hence 
been inferred, that the northern nations possess a superior degree of 
courage and ferocity. But it -would have been juster to have said, 
that most conquests are made by poverty and want upon plenty and 
riches. The Saracens, leaving the deserts of Arabia, carried their 
conquests northwards upon all the fertile provinces of the Roman 
Empire, and met the Turks half way, who were coming southwards 
from the deserts of Tartary. 

An eminent writer has remarked, that all courageous animals are 
also carnivorous, and that greater courage is to be expected in a 
people, such as the English, whose food is strong and hearty, than 
in the half-starved commonalty of other countries. But the 
Swedes, notwithstanding their disadvantages in this particular, are 
not inferior, in martial courage, to any nation tha£ ever was in the 
world. 

In general, we may observe, that courage, of all national qualities, 
is the most precarious ; because it is exerted only at intervals, and 
by a few in every nation ; whereas industry, knowledge, civility, may 
be of constant and universal use, and for several ages may become 
habitual to the whole people. If courage be preserved, it must be 
by discipline, example, and opinion. The tenth legion of Caesar, 
and the regiment of Picardy in France, were formed promiscuously 
from among the citizens ; but having once entertained a notion that 
they were the best troops in the service, this very opinion really 
made them such. 

As a proof how much courage depends on opinion, we may observe, 
that, of the two chief tribes of the Greeks, the Dorians and Tonians, 
the former were always esteemed, and always appeared, more brave 
and manly than the latter, though the colonies of both the tribes 
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were interspersed and intermingled throughout all the extent of 
Greece, the Lesser Asia, Sicily, Italy, and the islands of the -^gean 
Sea. The Athenians were the only lonians that ever had any 
reputation for valour or military achievements, though even these 
were deemed- inferior to the Lacedemonians, the bravest of the 
Dorians. 

The only observation with regard to the dilFerence of men in 
different climates, on which we can rest any weight, is the vulgar 
one, that people in the northern regions have a greater inclination 
to strong liquors, and those in the southern to love and women. 
One can assign a very probable physical cause for this difference. 
Wine and distilled waters warm the frozen blood in the colder 
climates, and fortify men against the injuries of the weather ; as the 
genial heat of the sun, in the countries exposed to his beams, in- 
flames the blood and exalts the passion between the sexes. 
♦ *♦*♦♦* 

But supposing the fact true, that nature, by physical principles, 
has regularly distributed these two passions, the one to the northern, 
the other to the southern regions, we can only infer that the climate 
may affect the grosser and more bodily organs of our frame, not that 
it can work upon those finer organs on which the operations of the 
mind and understanding depend. And this is agreeable to the an- 
alogy of nature. The races of animals never degenerate when care- 
fully attended to ; and horses, in particular, always show their blood 
in their shape, spirit, and swiftness. But a coxcomb may beget a 
philosopher, as a man of virtue may leave a worthless progeny. 

I shall conclude this subject with observing, that though the 
passion for liquor be more brutal and debasing than love, which, 
when properly managed, is the source of all politeness and refine- 
ment, yet this gives not so great an advantage to the southern 
climates as we may be apt, at first sight, to imagine. When love 
goes beyond a certain pitch, it renders men jealous, and cuts off the 
free intercourse between the sexes, on which the politeness of a 
nation will commonly much depend. And if we would subtilize and 
refine upon this point, we might observe, that the people in very 
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temperate climates are the most likely to attain all sorts of improve- 
ment, their blood not being so inflamed as to vender them jealous, 
and yet being warm enough to make them set a due value on the 
charms and endowments of the fair sex. 



AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS : — 

OF QUALITIES IMMEDIATELY AGREEABLE 

TO OURSELVES. 

Whoever has passed an evening with serious, melancholy people, 
and has observed how suddenly the conversation was animated, and 
what sprightliness diffused itself over the countenance, discourse, 
and behaviour of every one, on the accession of a good-humoured, 
lively companion; such a one will easily allow that cheerfulness 
carries great merit with it, and naturally conciliates the good-will 
of mankind. No quality, iudeed, more readily communicates itself 
to all around ; because no one has a greater propensity to display itself 
in jovial talk and pleasant entertainment. The flame spreads through 
the whole circle ; and the most sullen and morose are often caught 
by it. That the melancholy hate the merry, even though ^Horace 
says it, I have some difficulty to allow ; because I have always ob- 
served, that, where the jollity is moderate and decent, serious people 
are so much the more delighted, as it dissipates the gloom with 
which they are commonly oppressed, and gives them an unusual 
enjoyment. 

From this influence of cheerfulness, both to communicate itself 
and to engage approbation, we may perceive that there is another 
set of mental qualities, which, without any utility or any tendency 
to further good, either of the community or of the possessor, diffuse 
a satisfaction in the beholders, and procure friendship and regard. 
Their immediate sensation to the person possessed of them is agree- 
able : others enter into the same humour, and catch the sentiment, 
by a contagion or natural sympathy: and as we cannot forbear 
loving whatever pleases, a kindly emotion arises towards the person 
who communicates so much satisfaction. He is a more animating 
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Spectacle: his presence diffuses over us more serene complacency 
and enjoyment : our imagination, entering into his feelings and dis- 
position, is affected in a more agreeable manner, than if a melancholy, 
dejected, sullen, anxious temper were presented to us. Hence the 
affection and approbation which attend the former; the aversion 
and disgust with which we regard the latter. 

Few men would envy the character which Ciesar gives of 
Cassius :— 

♦* He loves no play, 
As thou do*st, Anton}': he hears no music: 
Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a sort, 
As if he moclted himself, and scorned his spirit^ 
That could be moved to smile at anything." 

Not only such men, as Csasar adds, are commonly dangerous, but 
also, having little enjoyment within themselves, they can never 
become agreeable to others, or contribute to social entertainment. 
In all polite nations and ages, a relish for pleasure, if accompanied 
with temperance and decency, is esteemed a considerable merit, 
even in the greatest men ; and becomes still more^requisite in those 
of inferior rank and character. It is an agreeable representation 
which a French writer gives ctf the situation of his own mind in this 
particular : " Virtue I love," says he, " without austerity, pleasure 
without effeminacy, and life without fearing its end.'^ 

Who is not struck with any signal instance of greatness of mind 
or dignity of character ; with elevation of sentiment, disdain of 
slavery, and with that noble pride and spirit which arises from 
conscious virtue 1 The sublime, says Longinus, is often nothing but 
the echo or image of magnanimity : and where this quality appears 
in any one, even though a syllable be not uttered, it excites our 
applause and admiration ; as may be observed of the famous silence 
of Ajax in the Odyssey,^ which expresses more noble disdain and 
resolute indignation than any language can convey. 

"Were I Alexander," said Parmenio, "I would accept of these 
offers made by Darius."— "So would I too," replied Alexander, 
"were I Parmenio." This saying is admirable, says Longinus, from 
a like principle. 
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inferiors. A certain degree of generous pride or self-value is so 
requisite, that the absence of it in the mind displeases, after the 
same manner as tha want of a nose, eye, or any of the most material 
features of the face, or members of the body. 

The utility of courage, both to the public and to the person 
|>ossessed of it, is an obvious foundation of merit. But to any one 
who duly considera of the matter, it will appear that this quality has 
ft peculiar lustre, which it derives wholly from itself, and from that 
* noble elevation inseparable from it. Its figure, drawn by painters 
and by poets, displays, in each feature, a sublimity and daring 
confidence, which catches the eye, engages the affections, and 
diffuses, by sympathy, a- like sublimity of sentiment over every 
spectator. 

Under what shining colours does Demosthenes represent Philip, 
where the orator apologizes for his own administration, and justifies 
that pertinacious love of liberty with which he had inspired the 
Athenians ! " I beheld Philip," says he, " he with whom was your 
contest, resolutely, while in pursuit of empire and dominion, 
exposing himself to every wound ; his eye gored, his neck wrested, 
his arm, his thigh pierced ; whatever part of his body fortune 
should seize on, that cheerfully relinquishing, provided that, with 
what remained, he might live in honour and renown. And shall it 
be said that he, born in Pella, a place heretofore mean and ignoble, 
should be inspired with so high an ambition and thirst of fame ; 
while you, Athenians,"^ &c. These praises excite the most lively 
admiration.; but the views presented by the orator carry us not, we 
see, beyond the hero himself, nor ever regard the future advantageous 
consequences of his valour. 

The martial temper of the Romans, inflamed by continual wars, 
had raised their esteem of courage so high, that in their language 
it -was called virtue^ by way of excellence, and of distinction from all 
other moral qualities. "The Suevi," in the opinion of Tacitus.' 
"dressed their hair with a laudable intent: not for the purpose of 
loving or being loved ; they adorned themselves only for tiieir 
enemies, and in order to appear more terrible ;"— a sentiment of the 
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historian, which would sound a little oddly in other nations and 
other ages. 

The Scythians, according to Herodotus,* after scalping their 
enemies, dressed the skin like leather, and used it as a towel ; and 
whoever had the most of those towels was most esteemed among 
them. So much had martial bravery, in that nation, as well as in 
many others, destroyed the sentiments of humanity ; a virtue surely 
much more useful and engaging. 

It is indeed observable, that, among all uncultivated nations, who 
have not, as yet, had full experience of the advantages attending 
beneficence, justice, and the social virtues, courage is the predominant 
excellence; what is most celebrated by poets, recommended by 
parents and instructors, and admired by the public in general. The 
ethics of Homer are, in this particular, very different from those of 
Fenelon, his elegant imitator, and such as were well suited to au 
age when one hero, as remarked by Thucydides,^ could ask another, 
without offence, whether he were a robber or not. Such also, very 
lately, was the system of ethics wliioh prevailed in many barbarous 
parts of Ireland ; if we may credit Spenser, in his judicious account 
of the state of that kingdom.^® 

Of the same class of virtues with courage is that undisturbed 
philosophical tranquillity, superior to pain, sorrow, anxiety, and each 
assault of adverse fortune. Conscious of his own virtue, say the 
philosophers, the sage elevates himself above every accident of life ; 
and securely placed in the temple of Wisdom, looks down on inferior 
mortals, engaged in pursuit of honours, riches, reputation, and every 
frivolous enjoyment. These pretensions, no doubt, when stretched 
to the utmost, are by far too magnificent for human nature. They 
carry, however, a grandeur with them which seizes the spectator, 
and strikes him with admiration. And the nearer we can approach 
in practice to this sublime tranquillity and indifference (for we must 
distinguish it from a stupid insensibility), the more secure enjoyment 
shall we attain within ourselves, and the more greatness of mind 
shall we discover to the world. The philosophical tranquillity may 
indeed be considered only as a branch of magnanimity. 
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YTho admires not Socrates ; his perpetual serenity and content- 
ment, amidst the greatest poverty and domestic vexations; his 
resolute contempt of riches, and his magnanimous care of preserving 
liberty, while he refused all assistance from his friends and disciples, 
and avoided even the dependence of an obligation ? Epictetus had 
not so much as a door to his little house or hovel, and therefore 
80on lost his iron lamp, the only furniture which he had worth 
taking. But resolving to disappoint all robbers for the future, he 
supplied its place with an eai-then lamp, of which he very peaceably 
kept possession ever after. 

Among the ancients, the heroes In philosophy, as well as those in 
war and patriotism, have a grandeur and force of sentiment, which 
astonishes our narrow souls, and is rashly rejected as extravagant 
and supernatural. They, in their turn, I allow, would have had 
equal reason to consider as romantic and incredible, the degree of 
humanity, clemency, order, tranquillity, and other social virtues, to 
which, in the administration of government, we have attained in 
modem times, had any one been then able to have made a fair 
representation of them. Such is the compensation which Nature, or 
rather education, has made in the distribution of excellences and 
virtues in those different ages. 

The merit of benevolence, arising from its utility, and its tendency 
to promote the good- of mankind, has been already explained, and 
is, no doubt, the source of a considerable part of that esteem which 
is so universally paid to it. But it will also be allowed, that the 
very softness and tenderness of the sentiment, its engaging endear- 
ments, its fond expressions, its delicate attentions, and all that flow 
of mutual confidence and regard which enters into a warm attach- 
ment of love and friendship : it will be allowed, I say, that these 
feelings, being delightful in themselves, are necessarily communicated 
to the spectators, and melt them into the same fondness and 
delicacy. The tear naturally starts in our eye on the apprehension 
of a warm sentiment of this nature : our breast heaves, our heart 
is agitated, and every humane, tender principle of our frame is set in 
motion, and gives us the purest and most satisfactory enjoyment. 
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When poets form descriptions of Elysian fields, where the blessed 
inhabitants stand in no need of each other's assistance, they yet 
represent them as maintaining a constant intercourse of love and 
friendship, and soothe our fancy with the pleasing image of these 
soft and gentle passions. The idea of tender tranquillity in a 
pastoral Arcadia is agreeable from a like principle, as has been 
observed above. 

Who would live amidst perpetual wrangling, and scolding, and 
mutual reproaches 1 The roughness and harshness of these emotions 
disturb and displease us. We suffer by contagion and sympathy ; 
nor can we remain indifferent spectators, even though certain that 
no pernicious consequences would ever follow from such angry- 
passions. 

As a certain proof that the whole merit of benevolence is not 
derived from its usefulness, we may observe, that, in a kind way of 
blame, we say a person is "too good," when he exceeds his part in 
society, and carries his attention for others beyond the proper 
bounds. In like manner we say a man is "too high spirited, too 
intrepid, too indifferent about fortune ;" reproaches which really at 
bottom imply more esteem than many panegyrics. Being accustomed 
to rate the merit and demerit of characters chiefly by their 'useful 
or pernicious tendencies, we cannot forbear applying the epithet of 
blame, when we discover a sentiment which rises to a degree that is 
liurtfuL But it may happen, at the same time, that its noble eleva- 
tion, or its engaging tenderness, so seizes the heart, as rather to 
increase our friendship and concern for the person. 

The amours and attachments of Harry IV. of France, during the 
civil wars of the League, frequently hurt his interest and his cause ; 
but all the young, at least, and amorous, who can sympathize with 
the tender passions, will allow that this very weakness (for they 
will readily call it such) chiefly endears that hero, and interests 
them in his fortunes. 

The excessive bravery and resolute inflexibility of Charles XII. 
ruined his own country, and infested all his neighbours, but have 
such splendour and greatness in their appearance as strikes us with 
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admiration ; and they might in some degree be even approved of, if 
they betrayed not sometimes too evident symptoms of madness and 
disorder. 

The Athenians pretended to the first invention of agriculture and 
of laws, and always valued themselves extremely on the benefit 
thereby procured to the whole race of mankind. They also boasted, 
and with reason, of their warlike enterprises, particularly against 
those innumerable fleets and armies of Persians, which invaded 
Greece during the reigns of Darius and Xerxes. But though there 
be no comparison, in point of utility, between these peaceful and 
military honours, yet we find that the orators who have writ such 
elaborate panegyrics on that famous city, have chiefly triumphed in 
displaying the warlike achievements. Lysias, Thucydides,* Plato, 
and Isocrates discover, all of them, the same partiality; which, 
though condemned by calm reason and reflection, appears so natural 
in the mind of man. 

It is observable, that the great charm, of poetry consists in lively 
pictures of the sublime passions, magnanimity, courage, disdain of 
foi-tune ; or those of the tender affections, love and friendship, which 
warm the heart and diffuse over it similar sentiments and emotions : 
and though all kinds of passion^ even the most disagreeable, such 
as grief and anger, are observed, when excited by poetry, to convey 
a satisfaction, from a mechanism of nature not easy to be explained, 
yet those more elevated or softer affections have a peculiar influ- 
ence, and please from more than one cause or principle— not to 
mention that they alone interest us in the fortune of the persons 
represented, or communicate any esteem and affection for their 
character. 

And can it possibly be doubted, that this talent itself of poets to 
move the passions, this pathetic and sublime of sentiment, is a very 
considerable merit ; and being enhanced by its extreme rarity, may 
exalt the person possessed of it above every character of the age in 
which he lives? The prudence, address, steadiness and benign 
government of Augustus, adorned with all the splendour of his noble 
birth and imperial crown, render him but an unequal competitor for 
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fame with Virgil, who lays nothing into the opposite scale but the 
divine beauties of his poetical genius. 

The very sensibility to these beauties, or a delicacy of taste, is 
itself a beauty in any character, as conveying the purest, the most 
durable, and most innocent of all enjoyments. 

These are some instances of the several species of merit that are 
valued for the imipediate pleasure which they communicate to the 
person possessed of them. No views of utility or of future beneficial 
consequences enter into this sentiment of approbation ; yet is it of a 
kind similar to that other sentiment which arises from views of a 
public or private utility. The same social sympathy, we may 
observe, or fellow-feeling with human happiness or misery, gives 
rise to both ; and this analogy, in all the parts of the present theory, 
may justly be regarded as a confirmation of it 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

£dwak» UiBBOH, whose name is for ever associated with the History of ibje 
Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire, was bom at Putney, near London, on 
the 27th of April 1737. His family was of good position, and the members of 
it had been for some generations noted for their High Church and High Tory 
sympathies. His grand&ther was a Commissioner of Customs in the reij^n of 
Queen Anne. He was a sufferer by the South Sea specuUition, but lived Jong 
enough to retrieye his fortunes. The father of the historian for a short time 
represented the borough of Petersfield in Parliament, and was a most active and 
uncompromising opponent of Sir Robert Walpole. He was not distinguished in 
other respects, and seems to hare had the ordinary tastes, and lived the ordinaiy 
life, of a country i;entleman of the time. 

Gibbon himself was in early boyhood of so sickly a constitution that his 
education was much interrupted. He was, however, fond of reading, and owed 
much to the unformal but intelligent teaching of an auut to whose care he was 
committed. Hence, when afier having been under one or two private tutors, 
and at Westminster School, he commenced residence at Magdalene College, 
Oxford, he carried with him, as he himself says, '' a stock of erudition thai 
might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which a schoolboy 
would have been ashamed." His impressions of Oxford were not favourable ; 
and the picture which he draws of the inner life of the university exhibits it in 
a very different light from the classic and scholarly, though formal and dogmatic, 
Oxford of our own day. Little sense of 'responsibility seems to have been felt 
by the college tutors ; little heed m'ss taken of the character and habits of the 
undergraduates. No public honours were awarded to successful scholarship, 
few literary exercises were imposed, and attendance at lectures was for the most 
part left very much to the inclination or discretion of the students themselves. 
Under these circumstances, it is not wonderful that Gibbon should have been 
led to indulge in idleness and dissipation. It is perhaps rather more surprising. 
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when we consider the cold and sceptical constitution of his mind, that he should 
have become, during his resideitoe at Oxford, a pervert to Romanism. To this 
he was, according to his own account, in the first instance led by reading Dr. 
Middleton's " Free Inquiry ; " and the conclusions at which he thereby felt 
disposed to arrive were ultimately confirmed by Bossuet's Exposition of the 
Catholic Doctrine, and his History of Protestant Variations. The consequence 
of this change in his religious views was that he was obliged to leave Oxford ; 
and his father, who wished to have him disabused of his errors, sent him to 
reside with a Calvinistic minister at Lausanne, in Switzerland. The arguments 
of Mr. Pavilliard, the minister in question, or more probably the sober and 
rational bent of Gibbon's own mind, soon led him to renounce the faith which 
he had embraced ; but in ceasing to believe the doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
he ceased also to believe those doctrines of Christianity which Papist and Pro- 
testant alike confess to be true and essential. In 1758 he returned to England^ 
and after a short sojourn in London, during which he made acquaintance with 
the amusements and dissipations of the metropolis, he retired to his father's 
house at Buriton, where he chiefly spent his time in reading and study. 

At this time he published his first work, written in French, and entitled 
Essai 8ur V Etude de la LiUrature. In 1763 he again visited the Continent, 
going first to Paris, and thence to Lausanne, whefe he stayed for about ten 
months. Thence he proceeded to Rome, and there it was that he first formed 
the design of writing his famous History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. He himself says, that as he '* sat musing amongst the ruins of the 
Capitol, while the bare-footed friars were singing vespers in the Temple of 
Jupiter, the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city first started to his 
mind." He returned to England in 1765, but the first volume of the History 
was not published till 1776, and the work was not finished till 1787. The 
latter volumes were written at Lausanne, to which place Gibbon retired in 1783, 
and where he chiefly resided till 1793, when he visited England, and shortly 
after died, somewhat unexpectedly, from the eflFects of a complaint the existence 
of which he had, through a false shame, studiously endeavoured to conceal. 

Before his removal to Lausanne he entered for a short time into political life, 
and sat in Parliament as Member for Liskeard, and afterwanls for Lymington 
in Hampshire. He was a supporter of Lord North's Ministry, and was rewarded 
by being appointed a lord-commissioner of trade and the plantations. He, 
however, made no figure in the House of Commons; and his support of the 
administration did not reach beyond a silent vote. 

His life was in the main that of a student and man of letters. His tempers* 
ment seems to have been somewhat cold and selfish ; but he was attentive to all 
his social duties, kind and upright in his relations with the members of his own 
family, cordial and sympathizing towards his more intimate friends, animated 
and brilliant in general society. 
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WORKS. 



The miscellaneous works of Gibbon haye been published ; bnt though some of 
the essays and treatises are by no means undeserving of the attention of the 
reader, they are not very extensively read. It is on his History of the Decline 
and FaU of the Roman Empire that his fame depends. And few authoi*s have 
bequeathed to posterity a grander or more imperishable monument -of learning, 
genius, and research. Whether we consider the interest and extent of the period 
which the History embraces, or the immense array of authorities consulted and 
referred to, or the lucid order in which the facts are marshalled, or the grave and 
philosophic spirit which pervades the narrative, the writer ia undoubtedly 
entitled to rank amongst the foremost historians of any age or country. And 
onr admiration of his powers must be increased when we call to mind the diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend — the obscurity and barbarism of many of 
the records and documents which he found it necessary to consult— the gross 
darkness which rested on many of those historical epochs which he undertook to 
illustrate. 

But it must be confessed that the extraordinary merit of the work is quali6ed 
by some very serious faults. The most obvious and flagrant is the spirit in 
which he has treated Christianity. Without openly assailing, he seeks indirectly 
to undermine its authority. He labours to wound it by an insinuation or a 
sarcasm, while he professes to regard it with reverence and to acknowledge its 
claims to belief. 

But, indeed, the tendency to sneer is too constant a feature of Gibbon's style. 
Zeal, earnestness, devotion, were but little dreamed of in his philosophy ; and 
when he saw them elsewhere, he could neither sympathize with them nor believe 
in them. 

There are other proofs that his nature was gross and earthly in some of its 
tendencies. His pages are not free from indelicacy of thought and expression, 
and he does not seem unwilling to avail himself of an opportunity of introducing 
what is indelicate or obscene. 

The Bistort/ of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire commences— 
after giving a review of the condition of the Roman Empire under the 
Antonines— with the reign of the Emperor Commodus. It carries the narra- 
tive down to the taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 1454. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that it embraces all the main facts of universal 
history which lie between those two epochs. Into the main thread of the 
narrative are interwoven the progress of Christianity— the rise of Mahometanism 
— the victories of the caliphs— the origin, character, and inroads of the various 
barbaric hordes that overran the Empire— the enterprises of the Normans— the 
story of the Crusades. The style of this great work is lofty, sententious, and 
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eloquent. The periods move with an almost too uniform statelincss of march. 
A large proportion of the words belong to the Latin element of oar language, 
and the writer affects a redundant and circuitous mode of expression. There is 
a want of simplicity and ease ; and, as a judicious writer haa remarked, the 
attention of the reader is often distracted by the obscure splendour through 
which the incidents are viewed. On the whole, the style of Gibbon may be 
described as one which is nerrous and dignified, but too cumbrous and elaborate; 
attractive to- read, but dangerous to imitate. 



EXTRACTS. 
THE BECLIHE AHD PALL OF THE l^MAH SMPIXS. 

CLOVIS, KING OP THE FRANKS. 

Clovis, when no more than fifteen years of age, succeeded, by his 
father's death, to the cummand of the ^ Salian tribe. The narrow 
limits of his kingdom were confined to the island of the Batavians, 
with the ancient dioceses of Tournay and Arras ; and at the baptism 
of Clovis, the number of his warriors could not exceed five thousand. 
The kindred tribes of the Franks, who had seated themselves along 
the Belgic rivers, the Scheldt, the Meuse, the Moselle, and the Rhine, 
were governed by their independent kings, of the Merovingian race ; 
the equals, the allies, and sometimes the enemies of the Salic prince. 
But the Germans, who obeyed, in peace, the hereditary jurisdiction 
of their chiefs, were free to follow the standard of a popular and 
victorious general ; and the superior merit of Clovis attracted the 
respect and allegiance of the national confederacy. When he first 
took the field, he had neither gold and silver in his coffers, nor wine 
and corn in his magazines ; but he imitated the example of Csesar, 
who, in the same country, had acquii-ed wealth by the sword, and 
purchased soldiers with the fruits of conquest. After each success- 
ful battle or expedition, the spoils were accumulated in one common 
mass; every warrior received his proportionable share; and the 
royal prerogative submitted to the equal regulations of military law. 
The untamed spirit of the Barbarians was taught to acknowledge 
the advantages of regular discipline. At the annual review of the 
month of March, their arms were diligently inspected ; and when 
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they traversed a peaceful temtory they were prohibited from touch- 
ing a blade of grass. The justice of Clovis was inexorable ; and his 
careless or disobedient soldiers were punished with instant death. 
It would be superfluous to praise the valour of a Frank; but the 
valour of Clovis was directed by cool and consummate prudence. 
In all his transactions with mankind he calculated the weight of 
interest, of passion, and of opinion ; and his measures were some- 
times adapted to the sanguinaiy manners of the Germans, and some- 
times moderated by the milder genius of Rome and Christianity. 
He was intercepted in the career of victory, since he died in the 
forty-fifth year of his age ; but he had already accomplished, in a 
reign of thirty years,^the establishment of the French monarchy in 
Gaul. 

The first exploit of Clovis was the defeat of Syagrius, the son of 
jEgidius ; and the public quarnel mighty on this occasion, be inflamed 
by private resentment. The glory of the father still insulted the 
Merovingian race ; the power of the son might excite the jealous 
ambition of the king of the Franks. Syagrius inherited, as a patri- 
monial estate, the city and diocese of Soissbns : the desolate 
remnant of the second Belgic, Hheims and Troyes, Beauvais and 
Amiens, would naturally submit to the count or patrician ; and after 
the dissolution of the Western Empire, he might reign with the title, 
or at least with the authority, of King of the Romans. As a Roman, 
he had been educated in the liberal studies of rhetoric and jurispru- 
dence ; but he was engaged by accident and policy in the familiar 
use of the Germanic idiom. The independent Barbarians resorted to 
the tribunal of a stranger, who possessed the singular talent of 
explaining, in their native tongue, the dictates of reason and equity. 
The diligence and affability of their judge rendered him popular, the 
impartial wisdom of his decrees obtained their voluntary obedience, 
and the reign of Syagrius over the Franks and Burgundians seemed 
to revive the original institution of civil society. In the midst of 
these peaceful occupations, Syagrius received, and boldly accepted, the 
hostile defiance of Clovis ; who challenged his rival in the spirit, 
and almost in the language, of chivalry, to appoint the day, and the 
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field of battle. In the time of Osesar, Soissons would have poured 
forth a body of fifty thousand horse ; and such an army might have 
been plentifully supplied with shields, cuirasses, and military 
engines, from the three arsenals or * manufactures of the city. But 
the courage and- numbers of the Gallic youth were long since 
exhausted ; and the loose bands of volunteers or mercenaries, who 
marched under the standard of Syagrius, were incapable of contend- 
ing with the national valour of the Franks. It would be ungenerous, 
without some more accurate knowledge of his strength and resources, 
to condemn the rapid flight of Syagrius, who escaped,, after the loss 
of a battle, to the distant court of Thoulouse. Tlie feeble minority 
of Alaric could not assist or protect an unfortunate fugitive; the 
pusillanimous Goths were intimidated by the menaces of Clovis; 
and the Roman king, after a short confinement, was delivered into 
the hands of the executioner. The Belgic cities surrendered to the 
king of the Franks ; and his dominions were enlarged towards the 
east by the ample diocese of Tongres, which Clovis subdued in the 
tenth year of his reign. 

The name of the'Alemanni has been absurdly derived from their 
imaginary settlement on the banks of the Leman lake. That fortu- 
nate district, from the lake to Avenche, and Mount Jura, was 
occupied by the Burgundians. The northern parts of Helvetia had 
indeed been subdued by the ferocious Alemanni, who destroyed with 
their own hands the fruits of their conquest. A province, improved 
and adorned by the arts of Rome, was again reduced to a savage 
wilderness ; and some vestige of the ^ stately Vindonissa may still be 
discovered in the fertile and populous valley of the Aar. From the 
source of the Rhine to its conflux with the Mein and the Moselle, 
the formidable swarms of the Alemanni commanded either side of 
the river, by the right of ancient possession, or recent victory. They 
had spread themselves into Gaul, over the modern i)rovince8 of 
Alsace and Lorraine ; and their bold invasion of the kingdom of 
Cologne summoned the Salic prince to the defence of his Ripuarian 
allies. Clovis encountered the invaders of Gaul in the plain of 
Tolbiac, about twenty-four miles from Cologne ; and the two fiercest 
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nations of Germany were mutually animated by the memory of past 
exploits, and the prospect of future greatness. The Franks, after an 
obstinate struggle, gave way ; and the Alemanni, raising a shout of 
victory, impetuously pressed their retreat. But the battle was 
restored by the valour, and the conduct, and perhaps by the piety, 
of Clovis ; and the event of the bloody day decided for ever the 
alternative of empire or servitude. The last king of the Alemanni 
was slain in the field, and his people were slaughtered and pursued, 
till they threw down their arms, and yielded to the mercy of the 
conqueror. Without discipline, it was impossible for them to rally : 
they had contemptuously demolished the walls and fortifications 
which might have protected their distress ; and they were followed 
into the heart of their forests, by an enemy not less active or intrepid 
than themselves. The great Theodoric congratulated the victory of 
Clovis, whose sister Albofleda the king of Italy had lately married ; 
but he mildly interceded with his brother in favour of the suppliants 
and fugitives, who had implored his protection. The Gallic 
territories, which were possessed by the Alemanni, became the prize 
of their conqueror ; and the haughty nation, invincible or rebellious 
to the arms of Rome, acknowledged the sovereignty of the Mero- 
vingian kings, who graciously permitted them to enjoy their peculiar 
manners and institutions, under the government of official, and, at 
length, of hereditary dukes. After the conquest of the western 
provinces, the Franks alone maintained their ancient habitations 
beyond the Rhine. They gradually subdued and civilized the 
exhausted countries, as far as the Elbe and the mountains of 
Bohemia ; and the peace of Europe was secured by the obedience of 
Germany. 

Till the thirtieth year of his age, Clovis continued to worship the 
gods of his ancestors. His disbelief, or rather disregard, of Chris- 
tianity, might encourage him to pillage with less remorse the 
churches of an hostile territory : but his subjects of Gaul enjoyed 
the free exercise of religious worship ; and the bishops entertained a 
more favourable hope of the idolater than of the heretics. The 
Merovingian prince had contracted a fortunate alliance with the fair 
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Clotilda, the niece of the king of Burgundy, who, in the midst of an 
Arian court, was educated in the profession of the Catholic faith. 
It was her interest, as well as her duty, to achieve the conversion of 
a Pagan husband ; and Clovis insensibly listened to the voice of love 
and religion. He consented (perhaps such terms had been previously 
stipulated) to the baptism of his eldest son ; and though the sudden 
death of the infant excited some superstitious fears, he was persuaded 
a second time to repeat the dangerous experiment. In the distress 
of the battle of Tojbiac, Clovis loudly invoked the God of Clotilda 
and the Christians ; and victory disposed him to hear, with respect- 
ful gratitude, the eloquent Remigius, bishop of Rheims, who forcibly 
displayed the tempora-l and spiritual advantages of his conversion. 
The king declared himself satisfied of the truth of the Catholic 
faith ; and the political reasons, which might have suspended his 
public profession, were removed by the devout or loyal acclamations 
of the Franks, who showed themselves alike prepared to follow their 
heroic leader to the field of battle or to the baptismal font. The 
important ceremony was performed in the cathedral of Rheims, with 
every circumstance of magnificence and solemnity that could impress 
an awful sense of religion on the minds of its rude proselytes. The 
^ new Constantine was immediately baptized, with three thousand of 
his warlike subjects; and their example was imitated by the 
remainder of the gentle Barhaiians^ who, in obedience to the 
victorious prelate, adored the cross which they had burnt, and burnt 
the idols which they had iormerly adored. The mind of Clovis was 
susceptible of transient fervour : he was exasperated by the pathetic 
tale of the passion and death of Christ ; and, instead of weighing the 
salutary consequences of that mysterious sacrifice^ he exclaimed with 
indiscreet fury, "Had I been present at the head of my valiant 
Franks, I would have revenged his injuries." But the savage con- 
queror of Gaul was incapable of examining the proofs of a religion 
which depends on the laborious investigation of historic evidence 
and speculative theology. He was still more incapable of feeling 
the mild influence of the gospel, which persuades and purifies the 
heart of a genuine convert. His ambitious reign was a perpetual 
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violation of moral and Christian duties: his hands were stained 
with blood, in peace as well as in war ; and as soon as Clovis had 
dismissed a synod of the Gallican Church, he calmly assassinated all 
the princes of the Merovingian race. Yet the king of the Franks 
might sincerely worship the Christian God, as a Being more excellent 
and powerful than his national deities ; and the signal deliverance 
and victory of Tolbiac encouraged Clovis to confide in the future 
protection of the Lord of Hosts. Martin, the most popular of the 
saints, had filled the Western world with the fame of those miracles 
which were incessantly performed at his holy sepulchre of Tours. 
His visible or invisible aid promoted the cause of a liberal and 
orthodox prince ; and the profane remark of Clovis himself, that St. 
Martin was an expensive friend, need not be interpreted as the 
symptom of any permanent or rational scepticism. But earth, as 
well as heaven, rejoiced in the conversion of the Franks. On the 
memorable day when Clovis ascended from the baptismal font, lie 
alone, in the Christian world, deserved the name and prerogatives of 
a Catholic king. The emperor Ariastasius entertained some dangerous 
errors concerning the nature of the' divine incarnation ; -and the Bar- 
barians of Italy, Africa, Spain, and Gaul, were involved in the Arian 
heresy. The eldest, or rather the only, son of the Church, was 
acknowledged by the clergy as their lawful sovereign, or glorious 
deliverer ; and the arms of Clovis were strenuously supported by the 
Keal and favour of the Catholic faction. 

- "Under the Roman Empire, the wealth and jurisdiction of the 
bishops, their sacred character, and perpetual office, their numerous 
dependents, popular eloquence, and provincial assemblies, had 
rendered them always respectable, and sometimes dangerous. Their 
influence was augmented with the progress of superstition ; and the 
establishment of the French monarchy may, in some degree, be 
ascribed to the firm alliance of an hundred prelates, who reigned in 
the discontented, or independent cities of Gaul. The slight founda- 
tions of the ^Armorican republic had been repeatedly shaken or over- 
thrown : but the same people still guarded their domestic freedom ; 
asserted the dignity of the Roman name ; and bravely resisted the 
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jiredatory inroads and regular attacks of Clovis, who laboured to 
extend his conquests from the Seine to the Loire. Their successful 
opposition introduced an equal and honourable union. The Franl^s 
esteemed the valour of the Armoricans ; and the Armoricans were 
reconciled by the religion of the Franks. The military force, which 
had been stationed for the defence of Gaul, consisted of one hundred 
different bands of cavalry or infantry ; and these troops, while they 
assumed the title and privileges of Roman soldiers, were renewed by 
an incessant supply of the Barbarian youth. The extreme fortifica- 
tions, and scattered fragments of the Empire, were still defended by 
their hopeless courage. But their retreat was intercepted, and their 
communication was impracticable ; they were abandoned by the 
Greek princes of Constantinople, and they piously disclaimed all c<)n- 
nection with the Arian usurpers of Gaul. They accepted, without 
shame or reluctance, the generous capitulation, which was proposed 
by a Catholic hero ; and this spurious, or legitimate, progeny of the 
Roman legions, was distinguished in the succeeding age by their 
arms, their ensigns, and their peculiar dress and institutions. But the 
national strength was increased by these powerful and voluntarj'^ acces- 
sions ; and the neiglibouring kingdoms dreaded the numbers, as well as 
the spirit, of the Franks. The reduction of the northern provinces 
of Gaul, instead of being decided by the chance of a single battle, 
appears to have been slowly effected by the gradual operation of war 
and treaty ; and Clovis acquired each object of Ins ambition by such 
efforts or such concessions as were adequate to its real value. His 
savage character, and the virtues of Henry IV., suggest the most 
opposite ideas of human nature; yet some resemblance may be 
found in the situation of two princes, who conquered France by 
their valour, their policy, and the merits of a seasonable conversioQ. 
The kingdom of the Burgundiaus, which was defined by the 
course of two Gallic rivers, the Saone and the Rhone, extended from 
the forest of Vosges to the Alps and the sea of Marseilles. The 
sceptre was in the hands of Gundobald. That valiant and ambitious 
prince had reduced the number of royal candidates by the death of 
two brothers, one of whom was the father of Clotilda; but his 
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imperfect prudence still permitted Godegesil, the youngest of his 

brothers, to possess the dependent principality of Geneva. The 

Arian monarch was justly alarmed by the satisfaction and the hopes 

which seemed to animate his clergy and people after the conversion 

of Clovis ; and Gundobald convened at Lyons an assembly of his 

bishops, to reconcile, if it were possible, their religious and political 

discontents. A vain conference was agitated between the two 

factions. The Arians upbraided the Catholics with the worship of 

three Gods: the Catholics defended their cause by theological 

distinctions; and the usual arguments, objections, and replies, were 

reverberated with obstinate clamour ; till the king revealed his 

secret apprehensions, by an abrupt but decisive question, which he 

addressed to the orthodox bishops : "If you truly profess the 

Christian religion, why do you not restrain the king of the Franks l 

He has declared war against me, and forms alliances with my 

enemies for my destruction. A sanguinary and covetous mind is 

not the symptom of a sincere conversion; let him show his faith' by 

his works." The answer of Avitus, bishop of Vienna, who spoke in 

the name of his brethren, was delivered with the voice and counter 

nance of an angel : " We are ignorant of the motives and intentions 

of the king of the Franks ; but we are taught by Scripture, that the 

kingdoms which abandon the divine law are frequently subverted ; 

and that enemies will arise on every side against those who have 

made God their enemy, Betum, with thy people, to the law of 

God, and he will give peace and secuiity to thy dominions." The 

king of Burgundy, who was not prepared to accept the condition 

which the Catholics considered as essential to the treaty, delayed 

and dismissed the ecclesiastical conference ; after reproaching his 

bishops, that Clovis, their friend and proselyte, had privately 

tempted tl^ie allegiance of his brother. 

The allegiance of, his brother was already seduced; and the 
obedience of Godegesil, who joined the royal standard with the 
troops of Geneva, more effectually promoted the success of the 
conspiracy. While the Franks and Burgundians contended with 
equal valour, his seasonable desertion decided the event of the 
:i^) ly 
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battle ; and as Gundobald was faintly supported by the diskBeeted 
Gauls, he yielded to the arms of Oloyis, and hastily retreated from 
the field, which appears to have been situate ^between Langres anil 
Dijon. He distrusted the strength of Pijon, a quadrangular 
fortress, encompassed by two rivers, and by a wall thirty feet high, 
and fifteen thick, with four gates, and thirty-three towers: he 
abandoned to the pursuit of Clovis the important cities of Lyons 
and Vienna ; and Gundobald still fled with precipitation^ till he had 
reached Avignon, at the distance of two hundred, and fifty miles 
from the field of battle. A long siege, and an artlnl negotiation, 
admonished the king of the Franks of the danger and difficulty of his 
enterprise. He imposed a tribute on the Burgundian prince, com- 
pelled him to pardon and reward his brother's treachery, and proudly 
returned to his own dominions, with the spoils and captives of the 
southern prpvince& This splendid triumph was soon clouded by 
the intelligence, that Gundobald had violated his recent obligations, 
and that the unfortunate Godegesil, who was left at Vienna with a 
garrison of five thousand Franks, had been besieged, surprised, and 
massacred by his inhuman brother. Such an outrage might have 
exasperated the patience of the most peaceful sovereign ; yet the 
conqueror of Gaul dissembled the injury, released the tribute, and 
accepted the alliance, and military service, of the king of Burgundy. 
Clovis no longer possessed those advantages which had assured the 
success of the preceding war ; and his rival, instructed by adversity, 
had found new resources in the affections of his people. The Gauls 
or Eomans applauded the mild and impartial laws of Gundobald, 
which almost raised them to the same level with their conquerors. 
The bishops were reconciled and flattered by the hopes, which he 
artfully suggested, of his approaching conversion ; and though he 
eluded their accomplishment to the last moment of his life, his 
moderation secured the peace, and suspended the ruin, of the kingdom 
of Burgundy. 

I am impatient to pursue the final ruin of that kingdom, which 
was accomplished under the reign of Sigismond, the son of Gundo- 
bald. The Catholic Sigismond has acquired the honours of a saint 
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aad martyr; but the hands of the royal saint were stained with the 
blood of his innoeent son, whom he inhumanly sacrificed to the pride 
and reeentm^t of a stepmother. He soon discoyered his error, and 
l)ewailed the irreparable loss. While Sigismond embraced the corpse 
of the unfortunate youth, he received a severe admonition from one 
of his attendants : " It is not his situation, king ! it is thine which 
deserves pity and lamentation." The reproaches of a guilty con- 
science were alleviated, however, by his liberal donation to the 
monastery of Agaunum, or St. Maurice, in Yallais; which he himself 
had founded in honour of the imaginary martyrs of the ^Thebsean 
legion. A full chorus of perpetual psalmody was instituted by the 
pious king ; he assiduously practised the austere devotion of the 
monks; and it was his humble prayer, that Heaven would inflict iu 
this world the punishment of his sins. His prayer was heard : the 
avengers were at hand ; and the provinces of Burgundy were over- 
whelmed by an army of victorious Franks. After the event of an 
unsuccessful battle, Sigismond, who wished to protract his life that 
he might prolong his penance, concealed himself in the desert in'a 
religious habit, till he was discovered and betrayed by his subjects, 
who solicited the favour of their new masters. The captive monarch, 
with his wife and two children, was transported to Orleans, and 
buried alive in a deep well by the stern command of the sons of 
Clovis ; whose cruelty might derive some excuse from the maxims 
and examples of their barbarous age. Their ambition, which urged 
them to achieve the conquest of Burgundy, was inflamed or disguised 
by filial piety; and Clotilda, whose sanctity did not consist in the 
forgiveness of injuries, pressed them to revenge her father^s death on 
the family of his assassin. The rebellious Burgundians, for they 
attempted to break their chains, were still permitted to eiyoy their 
national laws, under the obligation of tribute and military service ; 
and the Merovingian princes peaceably reigned over a kingdom 
whose glory and greatness had been first overthrowii by the arms of 
Clovis. 

The first victory of Clovis had insulted the honour of the Goths. 
They viewed his rapid progress with jealousy and terror; and the 
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youthful fame of Alaric was oppressed by the more potent genius of 
his rival. * Some disputes inevitably arose on the edge of their con- 
tiguous dominions; and after the delays of fruitless negotiation, a 
personal interview of the two kings was proposed and accepted. 
This conference of Olovis and Alaric was held in a small island of 
the Loire, near Amboise. They embraced, familiarly conversed, and 
feasted together ; and separated with the warmest professions of 
I)eace and brotherly love. But their apparent confidence concealed 
a dark suspicion of hostile and treacherous designs ; and their mutual 
complaints solicited, eluded, and disclaimed a final arbitration. 
At Paris, which he already considered as his royal seat, Clovis 
declared to an assembly of the princes and warriors, the pretence 
and the motive of a Gothic war : " It grieves me to see that the 
Arians still possess the fairest portion of Gaul. Let us march 
against them with the aid of God ; and, having vanquished the 
heretics, we will possess, and divide, their fertile provinces." The 
Franks, who were inspired by hereditary valour and recent zeal, 
applauded the generous design of their monarch; expressed their 
resolution to conquer or die, since death and conquest, would be 
equally profitable; and solemnly protested that they would never 
shave their beards till victory should absolve them from that incon- 
venient vow. The enterprise was promoted by the public or private 
exhortations of Clotilda. She reminded her husband how effectually 
some pious foundation would propitiate the Deity and his servants : 
and the Christian hero, darting his battle-axe with a skilful and 
nervous hand, "There (said he), on that spot where my ^Francisca 
shall fall, will I erect a church in honour of the holy apostles." 
This ostentatious piety confirmed and justified the attachment of the 
Catholics, with whom he secretly corresponded ; and their devout 
wishes were gradually ripened into a formidable conspiracy. The 
people of Aquitain were alarmed by the indiscreet reproaches of their 
Gothic tyrants, who justly accused them of preferring the dominion 
of the Franks; and their zealous adherent Quintianus, bishop of 
Rodez, preached more forcibly in his exile than in his diocese. To 
resist these foreign and domestic enemies, who were fortified by the 
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alliance of the Burgundians, Alaric collected his troops, far more 
numerous than the military powers of Clovis. The Visigoths 
resumed the exercise of arms, which they had neglected in a long 
and luxurious peace: a select band of valiant and robust slaves 
attended their masters to the field ; and the cities of Gaul were com- 
pelled to furnish their doubtful and reluctant aid. Theodoric, king 
of the Ostrogoths, who reigned in Italy, had laboured to maintain 
the tranquillity of Gaul; and he assumed, or affected for that 
purpose, the impartial character of a- mediator. But the saga- 
cious monarch dreaded the -rising empire of Clovis, and he was 
firmly engaged to support the national and religious cause of the 
Goths. 

The accidental, or artificial prodigies, which adorned the expedi- 
tion of Clovis, were accepted by a superstitious age as the manifest 
declaration of the Divine favour. He marched from Paris ; and as 
he proceeded with decent reverence through the holy diocese of 
Tours, his anxiety tempted him to consult the shrine of St. Martin, 
the sanctuary and the oracle of Gaul. His messengers were 
instructed to remark the words of the psalm which should happen 
to be chanted at the precise moment when they entered the church. 
Those words, most fortunately, expressed the valour and victory of 
the champions of Heaven ; and the application was easily transferred 
to the new Joshua, the new Gideon, who went forth to battle against 
the enemies of the Lord. Orleans secured to the Franks a bridge 
on the Loire ; but, at the distance of forty miles from Poitiers, their 
progress was intercepted by an extraordinary swell of the river 
Vigenna or Vienne; and the opposite banks were covered by the 
encampment of the Visigoths. Delay must be always dangerous to 
Barbarians, who consume the country through which they march ; 
and had Clovis possessed leisure and materials, it might have been 
impracticable to construct a bridge, or to force a passage in the face 
of a superior enemy. But the aft'ectionate peasants, who were 
impatient to welcome their deliverer, could easily betray some un- 
known or unguarded ford : the merit of the discovery was enhanced 
by the useful interposition of fraud or fiction ; and a white hart of 
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singular size and beauty appeared to guide and animate the march 
of the Catholic army. The counsels of the Visigoths were irresolute 
and distracted. A crowd of impatient warriors, presumptuous in 
their strength, and disdaining to fly before the robbers of Germany, 
excited Alaric to assert in arms the name and blood of the conqueror 
of Rome. The advice of the graver chietlains pressed him to elude 
the first ardour of the Franks; and to •expect, in the southern 
provinces of Gaul, the veteran and victorious Ostrogoths, whom the 
king of Italy had already sent to his assistance. The decisive 
moments were wasted in idle deliberation ; the Goths too hastily 
abandoned, perhaps, an advantageous post ; and the opportunity of 
a secure retreat was lost by their slow and disorderly motions. 
After Glovis had passed the ford, as it is still named, of the Hart^ 
he advanced with bold and hasty steps, to prevent the escape of the 
enemy. His nocturnal march was directed by a flaming meteor, 
suspended in the air above the cathedral of Poitiers ; and this signal, 
which might be previously concerted with the orthodox successor of 
St. Hilary, was compared to the column of fire that guided the 
Israelites in the desert. At the third hour of the day, about ten 
miles beyond Poitiers, Clovis overtook, and instantly attacked the 
Gothic army ; whose defeat was already prepared by terror and con- 
fusion. Yet they rallied in their extreme distress, and the martial 
youths, who had clamorously demanded the battle, refused to survive 
the ignominy of flight. The two kings encountered each other in 
single combat. Alaric fell by the hand of his rival; and the 
victorious Frank was saved, by the goodness of his cuirass and the 
vigour of his horse, from the spears of two desperate Goths, who 
furiously rode against him, to revenge the death of their sovereign. 
The vague expression of a mountain of the slain, serves to indicate 
a cruel, though indefinite slaughter; but Gregory has carefully 
observed that his valiant countryman ApoUinaris, the son of 
Sidonius, lost his life at the head of the nobles of Auvergne. 
Perhaps these suspected Catholics Ijad been maliciously exposed to 
the blind assault of the enemy ; and perhaps the influence of religion 
was superseded by personal attachment or military honour. 
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Such is the empire of Fortune (if we may still disguise our ignor- 
ance under that popular name), that it is almost equally difficult to 
foresee the events of war, or to explain the various consequences. 
A bloody and complete victory has sometimes yielded no more than 
the possession of the field ; and the loss of t-en thousand men has 
sometimes been sulficient to destroy, in a single day, the work of 
ages. The decisive battle. of Poitiers was followed by the conquest 
of Aquitain. Alaric had left behind him an infant son, a bastard 
competitor, factious nobles, and a disloyal people ; and the remaining 
forces of the Goths were oppressed by the general consternation, or 
opposed to each other in civil discord. The victorious king of the 
Franks proceeded without delay to the siege of Angoul^me. At the 
sound of his trumpets the walls of the city imitated the example of 
Jericho, and instantly fell to the ground ; a splendid miracle, which 
may be reduced to the supposition, that some clerical engineers had 
secretly undermined the foundations of the rampart. At Bordeaux, 
which had submitted without resistance, Clovis established his 
winter-quarters ; and his prudent economy transported from Thou- 
Jouse the royal treasures, which were deposited in the capital of the 
monarchy. The conqueror penetrated as far as the confines of 
Spain; restored the honours of the Catholic Church; fixed in 
Aquitain a colony of Franks ; and delegated to his lieutenants the 
easy task of subduing, or extirpating, the nation of the Visigoths; 
But the Visigoths were protected by the wise and powerful monarch 
of Italy. While the balance was still equal, Theodoric had perhaps 
delayed the march of the Ostrogoths ; but their strenuous efforts 
successfully resisted the ambition of Clovis ; and the army of the 
Franks and their Burgundian allies was compelled to raise the siege 
of Aries, with the loss, as it is said, of thirty thousand men. These 
vicissitudes inclined the fierce spirit of Clovis to acquiesce in an 
advantageous treaty of peace. The Visigoths were suiffered to retain 
the possession of Septimania, a narrow tract of sea-coast, from the 
Rhone to the Pyrenees; but the ample province of Aquitain, from 
those mountains to the Loire, was indissolubly united to the king- 
dom of France. 
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After the success of the Gothic war, Clovis accepted the honours 
of the Roman consulship. The Emperor Anastasius ambitioualy 
bestowed on the most powerful rival of Theodoric the title and 
ensigns of that eminent dignity ; yet, from some unknown cause, the 
name of Clovis has not been inscribed in the Fasti either of the East 
or West. On the solemn day, the monarch of Gaul, placing a diadem 
on his head, was invested, in the church of St. Martin, with a purple 
tunic and mantle. From thence he proceeded on horseback to the 
cathedral of Tours ; and, as he passed through the streets, profusely 
scattered, with his own hand, a donative of gold and silver to the 
joyful multitude, who incessantly repeated their acclamations of 
Consul and Av/gustiLs. The actual or legal authority of Clovis could 
not receive any new accessions from the consular dignity. It was a 
name, a shadow, an empty pageant ; and if the conqueror had been 
instructed to claim the ancient prerogatives of that high office, they 
must have expired with the period of its annual duration. But the 
Romans were disposed to revere, in the person of their master, that 
antique title which the emperors condescended to assume : the Bar- 
barian himself seemed to contract a sacred obligation to respect the 
majesty of the republic ; and the successors of Theodosius, by solicit- 
ing his friendship, tacitly forgave, and almost ratified, the usurpa- 
tion of Gaul. 

DESCRIPTION OF ARABIA. 

In the vacant space between Persia, Syria, Egypt, and ^Ethiopia, - 
the Arabian peninsula may be conceived as a triangle of spacious 
but irregular dimensions. From the northern point of Beles on the 
Euphrates, a line of fifteen hundred miles is terminated by the 
Straits of Babelmandel and the land of frankincense. About half 
this length may be allowed for the middle breadth, from east to west, 
from Bassora to Suez, from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. The 
sides of the triangle are gradually enlarged, and the southern basis 
presents a front of a thousand miles to the Indian Ocean. The entir«i 
surface of the peninsula exceeds in a fourfold proportion that of 
Germany or France ; but the far greater part has been justly stig* 
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matized with the epithets of the stony and the sandy. Even the 
wilds of Tartary are decked, by the hand of Mature, with lofty trees 
and luxuriant herbage ; and the lonesome traveller derives a sort of 
comfort and society from the presence of vegetable life. But in the 
dreary waste of Arabia, a boundless level of sand is intersected by 
sharp and naked mountains; and the face of the desert, without 
shade or shelter, is scorched by the direct and intense rays of a 
tropical sun. Instead of refreshing breezes, the winds, particularly 
from the south-west, diffuse a noxious and* even deadly vapour ; the 
hillocks of sand which they alternately raise and scatter, are com- 
pared to the billows of the ocean, and whole caravans, whole armies, 
have been lost and buried in the whirlwind. The common benefits 
of water are an object of desire and contest ; and such is the scarcity 
of wood, that some art is requisite to preserve and propagate the 
element of fire. Arabia is destitute of navigable rivers, which 
fertilize the soil, and convey its produce to the adjacent regions: the 
torrents that fall from the hills are imbibed by the thirsty earth : 
the rare and hardy plants, the tamarind or the acacia, that strike 
their roots into the clefts of the rocks, are nourished by the dews of 
the night: a scanty supply of rain is collected in cisterns and 
aqueducts : the wells and springs are the secret treasure of the 
desert; and the pilgrim of Mecca, after many a dry and sultry 
march, is disgusted by the taste of the waters, which have rolled 
over a bed of sulphur or salt. Such is the general and genuine 
picture of the climate of Arabia. The experience of evil enhances 
the value of any local or partial enjoyments. A shady grove, a 
green pasture, a stream of fresh water, are sufficient to attract a 
colony of sedentary 'Arabs to the fortunate spots which can aftbrd 
food and refreshment to themselves and their cattle, and which 
encourage their industry in the cultivation of the palm-tree and the 
vine. The high lands that border on'the Indian Ocean are dis- 
tinguished by their superior plenty of wood and water : the air is 
inore temperate, the fruits are more delicious, the animals and the 
human race more numerous: the fertility of the soil invites and 
rewards the toil of the husbandman; and the peculiar gifts of 
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frankincense and coffee have attracted in different ages the 
merchants of the world. If it be compared with the rest of the 
peninsula, this sequestered region may truly deserve the appellation 
of the happy; and the splendid colouring of fancy and fiction has 
been suggested by contrast, and countenanced by distance. It was 
for this earthly paradise that Nature had reserved her choicest 
favours and her most ^ curious workmansjjip : the incompatible bless- 
ings of luxury and innocence were ascribed to the natives : the soil 
Avas impregnated with g(51d and gems, and both the land and sea 
were taught to exhale the odours of aromatic sweets. * This division 
of the sandfjy the stony ^ and the happy, so familiar to the Greeks 
and Latins, is unknown to the Arabians themselves; and it is 
singular enough, that a country, whose language and inhabitants 
have ever been the same, should scarcely retain a vestige of its 
ancient geography. The maritime districts of Bahrein and Oman 
are opposite to the realm of Persia. The kingdom of Yemen dis- 
plays the limits, or at least the situation, of Arabia Felix : the 
name of Neged is extended over the inland space ; and the birth of 
Mahomet has ^ illustrated the province of Hejaz along the coast of 
the Red Sea. 

The measure of population is regulated by the means of subsist- 
ence; and the inhabitants of this vast peninsula might be out- 
numbered by the subjects of a fertile and industrious province. 
Along the shores of the Persian Gulf, of the Ocean, and even of the 
Red Sea, the Ichthyophagi, or fish-eaters, continued to wander in 
quest of their precarious food. In this primitive and abject state, 
which ill deserves the name of society, the human brute, without 
arts or laws, almost without sense or language, is poorly distinguished 
from the rest of the animal creation. Generations and ages might 
roll away in silent oblivion, and the helpless savage was restrained 
from multiplying his race by the wants and pursuits which confined 
his existence to the narrow margin of the sea-coasi But in an early 
period of antiquity the great body of the Arabs had emerged from 
this scene of misery ; and as the naked wilderness could not maintain 
a people of hunters, they rose at once to the more secure and plentiful 
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condition of the pastoral life. The same life is uniformly pursued 
by the roving tribes of the desert ; and in ^e portrait of the modern 
Bedoweens we may trace the features of their ancestors, who, in the 
age of Moses or Mahomet, dwelt under similar tents, and conducted 
their horses, and camels, and sheep, to the same springs and the 
same pastures. Our toil is lessened, and our wealth is increased, by 
our dominion over the useful animals ; and the Arabian shepherd 
had acquired the absolute possession of a faithful friend and a 
laborious slave. Arabia, in the opinion of the naturalist, is the 
genuine and original country of the h^orse; the climate most pro- 
pitious, not indeed to the size, but to the spirit and swiftness, of 
that generous animal. The merit of the Barb, the Spanish, and the 
English breed, is derived from a mixture of Arabian blood : the 
Bedoweens preserve, with superstitious care, the honours and the 
memory of the purest race : the males are sold at a high price, but 
the females are seldom alienated ; and the birth of a noble foal was 
esteemed, among the tribes, as a subject of joy and mutual con- 
gratulation. These horses are educated in the tents, among the chil- 
dren of the Arabs, with a tender familiarity, which trains them in the 
habits of gentleness and attachment. They are accustomed only to 
walk and to gallop : their sensations are not blunted by the incessant 
abuse of the spur and the whip : their powers are reserved for the 
moments of flight and pursuit : but no sooner do they feel the touch 
of the hand or the stirrup, than they dart away with the swiftness 
of the wind ; and if their friend be dismounted in the rapid career, 
they instantly stop till he has recovered his seat. In the sands of 
Africa and Arabia, the eamel is a sacred and precious gift. That 
strong and patient beast of burden can perform, without eating or 
drinking, a journey of several' days ; and a reservoir of fresh water is 
preserved in a large bag, a fifth stomach of the animal, whose body 
is imprinted with the marks of servitude : the larger breed is capable 
of transporting a weight of a thousand pounds ; and the dromedary, 
of a lighter and more active frame, outstrips the fleetest courser in 
the race. Alive or dead, almost every part of the camel is service- 
able to man : her milk is plentiftil and nutritious : the young and 
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tender flesh has the taste of veal : a valuable salt is extracted from 
the urine : the dung supplies the deficiency of fuel ; and the long 
hair, which falls each year and is renewed, is coarsely manufactured 
into the garments, the furniture, and the tents of the Bedoweens. 
In the rainy seasons, they consume the rare and insufficient herbage 
of the desert : during the heats of summer and the scarcity of winter, 
they remove their encampments to the sea-coast, the hills of Yemen, 
or the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, and have often extorted the 
dangerous license of visiting the banks of the Nile, and the villages 
of Syria and Palestine. The life of a wandering Arab is a life of 
danger and distress ; and though sometimes, by rapine or exchange, 
he may appropriate the fruits of industry, a private citizen in Europe 
is in the possession of more solid and pleasing luxury than the 
proudest emir, who marches in the field at the head of ten thousand 
horse. 

Yet an essential difference may be found between the hordes of 
Scythia and the Arabian tribes; since many of the latter were 
collected into towns, and employed in the labours of trade and 
agriculture. A part of their time and industry was still devoted to 
the management of their cattle : they mingled, in peace and war, 
with their brethren of the desert ; and the Bedoweens derived from 
their useful intercourse some supply of their wants, and some rudi- 
ments of art and knowledge. Among the forty-two cities of 
Arabia, enumerated by Abulfeda, the most ancient and populous 
were situate in the happy Yemen : the towers of Saana, and the 
marvellous reservoir of Merab, were constructed by the kings of the 
Homerites ; but their profane lustre was eclipsed by the prophetic 
glories of Medina and Mecca, near the Eed Sea, and at the distance 
from each other of two hundred and seventy miles. The last of 
these holy places was known to the Greeks under the name of 
Macoraba; and the termination of the word is expressive of its 
greatness, which has not indeed, in the most flourishing period, 
exceeded the size and populousness of Marseilles. Some latent 
motive, perhaps of superstition, must have impelled the founders, in 
the choice of a most unpromising situation. They erected their 
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habitations of mud or stone, in a plain about two miles long and one 
mile broad, at the foot of three baiTen mountains : the soil is a rock ; 
the water even of the holy well of Zemzem is bitter or brackish ; 
the pastures are remote from the city ; and grapes are transported 
above seventy miles from the gardens of Tayef. The fame and spirit 
of the Koreishites, who reigned in Mecca, were conspicuous among 
the Arabian tribes ; but their ungrateful soil refused the labours of 
agriculture, and their position was favourable to the enterprises of 
trade. By the sea-port of Gedda, at the distance only of forty miles, 
they maintained an easy correspondence with Abyssinia, and that 
Christian kingdom afforded the first refuge to the disciples of 
Mahomet. The treasiu-es of Africa were conveyed over the Peninsula 
to Gerrha or Katif, in the province of Bahrein, a city built, as it is 
said, of rock-salt, by the Ohaldsean exiles ; and from thence, with the 
native pearls of the Persian Gulf, they were floated on rafts to the 
mouth of the Euphrates. Mecca is placed almost at an equal distance, 
a month's journey, between Yemen on the right and Syria on the 
left hand. The former was the winter, the latter the summer, 
station of her caravans ; and their seasonable arrival relieved the 
ships of India from the tedious and troublesome navigation of the 
Ked Sea. In the markets of Saana and Merab, in the harbours of 
Oman and Aden, the camels of the Koreishites were laden with a 
precious cargo of aromatics ; a supply of corn and manufactures was 
purchased in the fairs of Bostra and Damascus; the lucrative^ 
exchange diffused plenty and riches in the streets of Mecca ; and the 
noblest of her sons united the love of arms with the profession of 
merchandise. 

The perpetual independence of the Arabs has been the theme of 
praise among strangers and natives; and the arts of controversy 
transform this singular event into a prophecy and a miracle, in 
favour of the posterity of Ishmael. Some exceptions, that can neither 
be dissembled nor eluded, render this mode of reasoning as indiscreet 
as it is superfluous : the kingdom of Yemen has been successively 
subdued by the Abyssinians, the Persians, the sultans of Egypt, and 
the Turks: the holy cities of Mecca and Medina have repeatedly 
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bowed under a Scythian tyrant; and the Boman province of Arabia 
embraced the peculiar wilderness in which Isbmael and his sons niust 
have pitched their tents in the face of their brethren. Yet these 
exceptions are temporary or local; the body of the natiou has 
escaped the yoke of the most powerful monarchies : the arms of 
Sesostris and Cyrus, of Pompey and Trajan, could never achieve the 
conquest of Arabia ; the preheat soverei^ oi the Turks may exercise 
a shadow of jurisdiction, but his pride is reduced to solicit the 
friejidship of a people, whom it is dangerous to provoke, and fruit- 
less to attack. The obvious causes of their freedom are inscribed on 
the character and country oi the Arabs. Many ages before Mahomet, 
their intrepid valour had been severely felt by their neighbours, in 
offensive and defensive war. The patient and active virtues of a 
soldier are insensibly nursed in the habits and discipline of a pastoral 
life. The care of the sheep and camels is abandoned to the women 
of the tribe ; but the martial youth, under the banner of the emir, - 
is ever on horseback, and in the field, to practise the exercise of 
the bow, the javelin, and the scymitar. The long memory of their 
independence is the firmest pledge of its perpetuity, and succeeding 
generations are animated to prove their descent, and to maintain their 
inheritance. Their domestic feuds are suspended on the approach 
of a coihmon enemy ; and in their last hostilities against the Turks, 
the caravan of Mecca was attacked and pillaged by fourscore 
thousand of the confederates. When they advance to battle, the 
hope of victory is in the front ; in the rear, the assurance of a retreat. 
Their horses and camels, who in eight or ten days can perform a 
march of four or five hundred miles, disappear before the conqueror ; 
the secret waters of the desert elude his search ; and his victorious 
troops are consumed with thirst, hunger, and fatigue, in the pursuit of 
an invisible foe, who scorns his efforts, and safely reposes in the heart 
of the burning solitude. The arms and deserts of the Bedoweens 
are not only the safeguards of their own freedom, but the barriers 
also of the happy Arabia, whose inhabitants, remote from war, are 
enervated by the luxury of the soil and climate. The legions of 
Augustus melted away in disease and lassitude ; and it is only by a 
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naval power that the redaction of Yemen has been sacceesfully at- 
tempted. When Mahomet erected hia holy standard, that kingdom 
was a province of the Persian empire ; yet seven princes of the 
Homerites still reigned in the mountains; and the vicegerent of 
Chosroes was tempted to forget his distant country and his un- 
fortunate master. The historians of the age of Justinian represent 
the state of the independent Arabs, who were divided by interest or 
affection in the long quarrel of the £ast : the tribe of Gossan was 
allowed to encamp on the Syrian territory : the princes of Bira 
were permitted to form a city about forty miles to the southward of 
the ruins of Babylon, Their service in the field was speedy and 
vigorous ; but their friendship was venal, their faith inconstant, their 
enmity capricious : it was an easier task to excite than to disarm 
these roving Barbarians ; and, in the familiar intercourse of war, they 
learned to see, and to despise, the splendid weakness both of Rome 
and of Persia. From Mecca to the Euphrates, the Arabian tribes 
were confounded by the Greeks and Latins, under the ^general ap- 
pellation of Saracens^^a name which every Christian mouth has 
been taught to pronounce with terror and abhorrence. 

The slaves of domestic tyranny may vainly exult in their 
national independence : but the Arab is personally free ; and he 
enjoys, in some degree, the benefits of society, without forfeiting 
the prerogatives of nature. In every tribe, superstition, or grati- 
tude, or fortune, has exalted a particular family above the heads of 
their equals. The dignities of sheik and emir invariably descend 
in this chosen race; but the order of succession is loose and pre- 
carious; and the most worthy or aged of the noble kinsmen 
are preferred to the simple, though important, office of composing 
disputes by their advice, and guiding valour by their example. 
Even a female of sense and spirit has been permitted to command 
the countrymen of Zenobia* The momentary junction of several 
tribes produces an army: their more lasting union constitutes a 
nation ; and the supreme chief, the emir of emirs, whose banner is 
displayed at their 'head, may deserve, in the eyes of strangers, the 
honours of the kingly name. ^ If the Arabian princes abuse their 
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power, they are quickly punished by the desertion of their subjects, 
who have been accustomed to a mild and parental j urisdiction. Their 
spirit is free, their steps are unconfined, the desert is open, and the 
tribes and families are held together by a mutual and voluntary 
compact. The softer natives of Yemen supported the pomp and 
majesty of a monarch ; but if he could not leave his palace without 
endangering his life, the active powers of government must have 
been devolved on his nobles and magistrates. The cities of Mecca 
and Medina present, in the heart of Asia, the form, or rather the 
substance, of a commonwealth. The grandfather of Mahomet, and 
his lineal ancestors, appear in foreign and domestic transactions as 
the princes of their country ; but they reigned, like Pericles at 
Athens, or the Medici at Florence, by the opinion of their wisdom 
and integrity ; their influence was divided with their patrimony ; and 
the sceptre was transferred from the uncles of the prophet to a 
younger branch of the tribe of Koreish. On solemn occasions they 
convened the assembly of the people ; and, since mankind must be 
either compelled or persuaded to obey, the use and reputation of 
oratory among the ancient Arabs is the clearest evidence of public 
freedom. But their simple freedom was of a very different cast from 
the nice and artificial machinery of the Greek and the Roman re- 
publics, in which each member possessed an undivided share of the 
civil and political rights of the community. In the more -simple 
state of the Arabs, the nation is free, because each of her sons dis- 
dains a base submission to the will of a master. His breast is forti- 
fied with the austere virtues of cx)urage, patience, and sobriety ; the 
love of independence prompts him to exercise the habits of self- 
command ; and the fear of dishonour guards him from the meaner 
apprehension of pain, of danger, and of death. The « gravity and 
firmness of the mind is conspicuous in his outward demeanour : his 
speech is slow, weighty, and concise ; he is seldom provoked to 
laughter ; his only gesture is that of stroking his beard, the venerable 
symbol of manhood ; and the sense of his own importance teaches 
him to accost his equals without levity, and his superiors without 
awe. The lil3erty of the Saracens survived their conquests : the 
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first caliphs indulged the bold and familiar language of their 
subjects : they ascended the pulpit to persuade and edify the con- 
gregation ; nor was it before the seat of empire was removed to the 
Tigris, that the Abhasides adopted the proud and pompous cere- 
monial of the Persian and Byzantine courts. 

In the study of nations and men, we may observe the causes that 
render them hostile or friendly to each other, that tend to narrow or 
enlarge, to mollify or exasperate, the social character. The separa- 
tion of the Arabs from the rest of mankind has accustomed them to 
confound the ^ ideas of stranger and enemy ; and the poverty of the 
land has introduced a maxim of jurisprudence which they believe 
and practise to the present hour. They pretend, that, in the 
division of the earth, the rich and fertile climates were assigned to 
the other branches of the human family ; and that the posterity of 
the outlaw Ishmael might recover, by fraud or force, the portion of 
inheritance of which he had been unjustly deprived. According to 
the remark of Pliny, the Arabian tribes are equally addicted to theft 
and merchandise: the caravans that traverse the desert are 
ransomed or pillaged; and their neighbours, since the remote 
times of Job and Sesostris, have been the victims of their rapacious 
spirit. If a Bedoween discovers from afar a solitary traveller, he 
rides furiously against him, crying, with a loud voice, " Undress thy- 
self, thy aunt (my wife) is without a garment." A ready submission 
entitles him to mercy ; resistance will provoke the aggressor, and his 
own blood must expiate the blood which he presumes to shed in 
legitimate defence. A single robber, or a few associates, are branded 
with their genuine name ; but the exploits of a numerous band as- 
sume the character of a lawful and honourable war. The temper of 
a people, thus armed against mankind, was doubly inflamed by the 
domestic license of rapine, murder, and revenge. In the constitu- 
tion of Europe, the right of peace and war is now confined to a 
small, and the actual exercise to a much smaller, list of respectable 
potentates ; but each Arab, with impunity and renown, might point 
his javelin against the life of his countryman. The union of the 
nation consisted only in a vague resemblance of language and 
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maimers; and in each community, the jurisdiction of the magistrate 
was mute and impotent. Of' the time of ignorance, which preceded 
Mahomet, seventeen hundred battles are recorded by tradition : 
hostility was imbittered with the rancour of ciyil faction ; and the 
recital, in prose or verso, of an obsolete feud, was sufficient to re- 
kindle the same passions among the descendants of the hostile 
tribes. In private life, every man, at least every family, was the 
judge and avenger of its own cause. The nice sensibility of honour, 
which weighs the insult rather than the injury, sheds its deadly 
venom on the quarrels of the Arabs : the honour of their women, 
and of their beards, is most easily wounded ; an indecent action, a 
contemptuous word, can be expiated only by the blood of the 
offender ; and such is their patient inveteracy, that they ^ expect 
whole months and years the opportunity of revenge. A fine or 
compensation for murder is familiar to the Barbarians of every age ; 
but in Arabia the kinsmen of the dead are at liberty to accept the 
atonement, or to exercise with their own hands the law of retalia- 
tion. The refined malice of the Arabs refuses even the head of the 
murderer, substitutes an innocent for the guilty person, and transfers 
the penalty to the best and most considerable of the race by whom 
they have been injured. K he falls by their hands, they are exposed 
in their turn to the danger of reprisals : the interest and principal of 
the bloody debt are accumulated : the individuals of either family 
lead a life of malice and suspicion, and fifty years may sometimes 
elapse before the account of vengeance be finally settled. This 
sanguinary spirit, ignorant of pity or forgiveness, has been moderated, 
however, by the maxims of honour, which require in every private 
encounter some decent equality of age and strength, of numbers and 
weapons. An annual festival of two, perhaps of four, months, was 
observed by the Arabs before the time of Mahomet, during which 
their swords were religiously sheathed both in foreign and domestic 
hostility ; and this partial truce is more strongly expressive of the 
habits of anarchy and warfare. 

But the spirit of rapine and revenge was attempered by the 
milder influence of trade and literature. The solitary peninsula is 
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encompttssed by the most eivilized nations of the ancient world : the 
merchant is the friend of mankind ; and the annual caravans im- 
ported the first seeds of knowledge and politeness into the cities, and 
even the camps, of the desert. Whatever may be the pedigree of 
the Arabs, theii* language is derived from the same original stock 
with the Hebrew, the Syriac, and the Chaldaean tongues : the inde- 
pendence of the tribes was marked by their peculiar dialects ; but 
each, after their own, allowed a just preference to the pure and per- 
spicuous idiom of Mecca. In Arabia, as well as in Greece, the per- 
fection of language outstripped the refinement of manners ; and her 
speech could diversify the fourscore names of honey, the two 
hundred of a serpent, the five hundred of a lion, the thousand of a 
Bword, at a time when this copious dictionary was intrusted to the 
memory of an illiterate people. The monuments of the Homerites 
were inscribed with an obsolete and mysterious character ; but the 
Cufic letters, the ground-work of the present alphabet, were in- 
vented on the banks of the Euphrates ; and the recent invention 
was taught at Mecca by a stranger who settled in that city after the 
birth of Mahomet. The arts of grammar, of metre, and of rhetoric, 
were unknown to the freeborn eloquence of the Arabians ; but their 
penetration was sharp, their fancy luxuriant, their wit strong and 
sententious, and their more elaborate compositions were addressed 
with energy and effect to the minds of their hearers. The genius and 
merit of a rising poet was celebrated by the applause of his own and 
the kindred tribes. A solemn banquet was prepared, and a chorus 
of women, striking their tymbals, and displaying the pomp of their 
nuptials, sung in the presence of their sons and husbands the 
felicity of their native tribe ; that a champion had now appeared to 
vindicate their rights ; that a herald had raised his voice to immor* 
talize their renown. The distant or hostile tribes resorted to an 
annual fair, which was abolished by the fanaticism of the first 
Moslems ; a national assembly that must have contributed to refine 
and harmonize the Barbarians. Thirty days were employed in the 
exchange, not only of com and wine, but of eloquence and poetry; 
The prize was disputed by the generous emulation of the bards ; th9 
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victorious performance was deposited in the archives of princes and 
emirs ; and we may read in our own language, the seven original 
poems which were inscribed in letters of gold, and suspended in the 
temple of Mecca. The Arabian poets were the historians and 
moralists of' the age ; and if they sympathized with the prejudices, 
they inspired and crowned the virtues, of their countrymen. The 
indissoluble union of generosity and valour was the darling theme of 
their song; and when they pointed their keenest satire against a 
despicable race, they affirmed, in the bitterness of reproach, that tlie 
men knew not how to give, nor the women to deny. The same 
hospitality, which was practised by Abraham, and celebrated by 
Homer, is still renewed in the camps of the Arabs. The ferocious 
Bedoweens, the terror of the desert, embrace, without inquiry or 
hesitation, the stranger who dares to confide in their honour and to 
enter their tent. His treatment is kind and respectful : he shares 
the wealth, or the poverty, of his host ; and, after a needful repose, 
he is dismissed on his way, with thanks, with blessings, and perhaps 
with gifts. The hestrt and hand are more largely expanded by the 
wants of a brother or a friend; but the heroic acts that could 
deserve the public applause, must have surpassed the narrow 
measure of discretion and experience. A dispute had arisen, who, 
among the citizens of Mecca, was entitled to the prize of generosity ; 
and a successive application was made to the three who were deemed 
most worthy of the trial. Abdallah, the son of Abbas, had under- 
taken a distant journey, and his foot was in the stirrup when ,he 
heard the voice of a suppliant. " son of the uncle of the apostle 
of God, I am a traveller, and in distress !" He instantly dismounted 
to present the pilgrim with his camel, her rich caparison, and a 
purse of four thousand pieces of gold, excepting only the sword, 
either for its intrinsic value, or as the gift of an honoured kinsman. 
The servant of Kais informed the second suppliant that his master 
was asleep ; but he immediately added, " Here is a purse of seven 
thousand pieces of gold (it is all we have in the house) ; and here is 
an order, that will entitle you to a camel and a slave :" the master 
fts soon as he awoke, praised and enfranchised his faithful steward, 
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with a gentle reproof, that by respecting his slumbers he had stinted 
his bounty. The third of these heroes, the blind Arabah, at the 
hour of prayer was supporting his steps on the shoulders of two 
slaves. "Alas !" he replied, "my coffers are empty! but these you 
may sell : if you refuse, I renounce them." At these words, pushing 
away the youths, he groped along the wall with his staff. The 
character of Hatem is the perfect model of Arabian virtue : he was 
brave and liberal, an eloquent poet, and a successful robber : forty 
camels were roasted at his hospitable feast ; and at the prayer of a 
suppliant enemy he restored both the captives and the spoil The 
freedom of his countrymen disdained the laws of justice : they 
proudly indulged the spontaneous impulse of pity and benevolence. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Amongst the orators and politicians of the eighteenth centary, no one ooenpiea 
a more distinguished place than Bdmund Barke. 'He was born in Dublin in 
1730, and was the son of a respectable and opulent solicitor. After having re- 
ceived the rudiments of education at the village school of Oastletown-Boche, 
and at a private academy in tbe county of Kildare, he entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, at the age of fifteen. His university career was creditable, but not 
brilliant; and he did not, during his academical course, exhibit any great pro- 
mise of those commanding powers of mind which afterwards shone forth so 
conspicuously in him. 

In 1760 he came to Loudon, and began to keep his terms at the Middle 
Temple. He was an ardent and diligent student; but his attention wfs not given 
exclusively, or even chiefly, to law. He was, indeed, gradually acquiring that 
vast and varied store of knowledge of which he afterw£urds made such splendid 
use in his writings and orations. He never became a profound lawyer, and he 
very soon abandoned the vocation altogether, and applied himself to literature 
and study, as a preparation for political life. In 1756 he published his first 
work, entitled, A Vindication of Natural Society; written in imitation of the 
style and reasoning of Lord Bolingbroke. In the same year he also gave to the 
world his famous essay on The Sublime and Beautiful. Very soon after this he 
married. About this time also he made the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson, Soame 
Jenyns, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other eminent men. In conjunction with 
Reynolds, he established the Literary Club, which numbered amongst its mem- 
bers most of those at that time eminent in* literature. 

At length the day arrived when Burke was to enter into that great arena for 
which he had long been training himself. His political career commenced under 
the auspices of the Marquis of Rockingham, to whom he was appointed private 
secretary. Through the interest of Lord Yemey, he took his seat in Parliament 
for the borough of Wendover. He entered the House of* Commons at a critical 
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period. The great oontroTeny between Eogkad and her North American 
colonies was just beginning to aasome a rery ominous and threatening aspeoL 
Burke's first speech was on the Araerican question. He strongly insisted on the 
impoli^ of taxing the eolonists; and throughout the unhappy contest which 
followed, his voice was constantly lifted up in the interests of justice and con- 
eiliation. When the Bockingham Ministry was dismissed from office^ Burke 
went into Opposition, and continued for some time steadily to attack the GoTem- 
ment on account of tlieir American polioy. In 1775 he introduced his proposi- 
tions on American ConeilicttUm, in one of the most eUborate and powerful 
speeches which he ever delivered. He spoke, however, in vain; and when, three 
years later. Lord North proposed measures of conciliation toward America very 
much like those advocated by Burke, the time for conciliation was gone by, and 
the colonists demanded and obtained independence. 

Burke was now Member for Bristol; but having displeased his constituents, 
partly by not having courted their fitvour with suffident assiduity, partly by his 
votes and speeches on Irish trade and meaaures of relief to fioman Catholics, he 
declined to offer himself for re-election in IfSO, and took his seat for Malton, 
which place he continued to repnasent during tl^ remainder of his parliamentary 
career. 

As early as 1774, Burke's attention had bepn 4^1^^ to Indian affairs; and in 
the debates which from time to time arose in the House of Commons on that 
subject, he generally took a prominent part, and displayied very extensive and 
accurate knowledge. In 1783 he co-operated in the preparation of Mr. Fox's 
India BUI, and delivered, in support of it, an elaborate speech, which is in- 
cluded amongst his published works. In VfS^ he made his memorable speech on 
the Nahcib of Arcofi Debts — a speecl^ rpmarkable, not only fpr the profound 
acquaintance with the affairs of India which ip discpvers, but alsQ for its splendid 
outbursts of rhetoric. Within the next year he found himself concerned in a still 
more important question. This was the case of Warren Hastings, of whose 
impeachment Burke was the chief mover, and ultimately the chief juanager. 

Hitherto Burke had been a member of the Whig party. From the resignation 
of the Eockingham Minisjbry in 1766 till that Minjstrj again took office in 1782, 
he spoke and voted with the Opposition. On the accession of the Marquis of 
Hockingham to power, Burke was made paymaster of the forces and a privy 
councillor. He resigned office shortly afterwards, on the death of Lord Rocking- 
ham, but was reinstated in his position when the Coalition Ministry of Lord 
North and Mr. Fox superseded the Ministry of Lord Shelbume. This Ministry, 
however, was ip its turn ejected from office on the question of fox's Indif^ BiU, 
and Burke once more took his seat on the Opposition benches. So far his 
opinions had inclined to the side of progress and popular rights. He took, as we 
have seen, the liberal side on the American question; he argued strongly in 
favour of economical and financial reform, a}xd introduced a very able measure 
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on the subject. His views on trade and oommerce were in ad-ranoe of bis age, 
and he was a champion of relisious toleration^ and an outspoken opponent of 
negro skrerj. But he underwent a sort of political reifetion through the effect 
on his mind of the extrayaganeies and atrocities of the French Berolution. His 
work on this subject was written from what would now-a-days be called a verg 
contervaHve ttand-point; and when Mr. Fox continued to express his approval 
of the general principles of that Revolution^ and his confidence in the ultimate 
advantage it would secure to popular rights and national liberties, Burke, after 
extemporizing a somewhat theatrical scene in the House of Commons, left his 
place by Fox's side, crossed the floor of the House, and took his seat near Mr. 
Pitt on the Ministerial benches. His friendship with Fox was from that day 
broken off. 

Burke's private life was most virtuous and honourable: in all his domestic 
relations he was very estimable. His tastes were those of an English country 
gentleman, and he devoted much attention to agriculture and ^udening. One 
great sorrow darkened the dofiong years of his life. His only son, a young man 
of high accomplishments and great promise, was taken from him at the age of 
l^iirty'Six. Three years afterwards, his own summons eame; and, after a short 
illness, he expired at his residence near Beaoonsfield on the 8th of July 1797. 

W0RK3. 

The literary remains of Burke may be described as consisting of Speeches and 
Dissertations. His earliest work, as already mentioned, was his Vindic<Uion of 
Naiural Society. The character of this work is ironical, and it wafc written 
to show how the arguments made use of by Bolingbroke against revealed religion 
may be employed to establish the superiority of a state of nature as compared 
with civilized life. Thus, by a sort of reductio ad ah^rdum, it refutes the 
sophistries of Bolingbroke. It is a most felicitous imitation of that author's 
style and mode of reasoning. 

His next woric, published in the same year, was an Entpiiry into the Origin 
of our Ideas of the Sublime and BeatUifut. These ideas the writer traces to the 
inspiration of terror. ** Whatever," he says, "is in any sort terrible, or is con- 
versant about terrible objects, or operates in a manner analogous to terror, is a 
source of the sublime." The theory itself is unphilosophical and absurd; nor is 
the reasoning by which he attempts to support it very cogent. This treatise, 
therefore, though containing evidence of Burke's powers and wealth of mind, is 
inferior to his other works, and of no very high merit in itself. Of much 
greater value is his Thoughts on the Present Discontents. This essay is not 
only more forcible and elegant in style, but abounds with large and enlightened 
views of politics, and contains a most acute and uncompromising exposure of all 
the various arts of political copruplioi^. 
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A considerable number of Barke's wxitingg hare referenoe to the raomentovs 
jiabject of the French Bevolation. Of these, the most important is that entitled 
JUiflectionM on the RevolxUum in France. Indeed, of all his works this is per> 
haps the best known to general readers. It is undoubtedly a striking monu- 
ment of his genius, and exhibits in ample profusion the endowments and 
liowers of his brilliant intellect. It is charactorised at once by ingenious and 
vigorous argument, by glowing imagery and yaried illustration, by touching 
appeal and animated description. But it is an undistinguishing attack, not only 
on the extraTagandes and atrocities of the Bevolntion, but on the whole course 
of it^on all the agencies by which it was carried on^ and all the principles on 
which it was based. It scarcely recognises the fact that great evils and abuses 
previously existed; it holds up to contempt the National Assembly by whom 
the movement was inaugurated and carried on; it is unsparing in its denuncia- 
tion of all those who in this country felt any sympathy for the revolutionary 
cause^ or any confidence in t^e ultimate issue. 

Among other writings of Burke on the same topic, we may mention his Letter 
to a Member of the National Assembly-;- JRenf^arks on the Policy of the Allies with 
Regard to Fram^ce— Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs— Letters on a Regicide 
Peace, &c., &c. 

The horrors which undeniably accompanied the fierce struggle of the French 
nation for its liberties seem to have made so deep an impression on Burke, that 
he found it impossible to take an impartial, philosophical view of the great ques- 
tions at issue. The sobriety of his judgment was disturbed by the morbid 
activity of his imagination. 

The chief works of our author yet to be referred to are his Speeches. Of these, 
the most remarkably are, his speech on American Tascation, fihat which he 
delivered on moving resolutions for Conciliation with America, that on Economical 
Reform, and that on the Nabob of ArcoCs Jbebts, Of his magnificent speeches 
delivered at the trial of Warren Hastings no complete report was taken at the 
time; and though he himself afterwards did something towards preparing them 
for the press, yet, as finally published — and they were not published till some 
years after ]x}a death— they only ;ipperfectly exhibit the eloquenpe which he dis« 
played on that occasion. 

As an orator, however, Burke cannot be included in the highest rank, if 
oratory is to be estimated by the impression it produces. He did not carry 
his hearers with him as completely as some men of less splendid powers have 
done. He granted, indeed, the faculty of thoroughly adapting himself to his 
audience. He was too fond of enlarging, generalising, refining, to suit the tem- 
per of a popular assembly. Hence the very speeches which dejight us as written 
dissertations produced comparatively little effect on the House of Commons. 
He was deficient also in some of the accessories of oratory. His action was 
ungraceful, and his voice harsji and of little compass. B ut as a writer and a man 
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ofg«iiiis,»reryhi«lipUweii«uitbeartigiiedtohim. His wm, indeed, ihe most 
briUiani mt^Oleoi of the .fe. He had • epeeuJiktlTe and jAifcrnophkal aimd, 
great pewera of dewsriptioii and nanatioii, and an imagination of exuberant f«r- 
lUity and beauty. His works abonnd with imagery, and astonish «s with the 
aptn^andtbevarietyoftheiUBstoations. Ashasbeeiisaidolhim, "Hiswasan 
imperial fi«cy, laying aU nataie niider tribute." His knowledge, too, was 
almost nniTersal. for he was one of the few men who touted indefistigaUe indus- 
try and tiansoendent ability. 

His mastery over Isngnage, again, is very great. His style U elegant, copious, 
and diversified. It rises and fiiUa with his subject. Sometimes it is swelling 
and ornate, aflfecting the olassical element of our native tongue, and rolling in 
long and rhythmical periods. S<Hnetimee it is close, abrupt, and enargetic, 
marked by a suocession of short sentenoes, which foUow one another like the 
blows of a hammer. No English writer, perhaps, passes more readily from the 
Latin to the Saxon type of language, or uses both alternately, with more effect. 

EXTKACTS. 

THOUGHTS OH THE CAUSE OF THE PBESEHT DISCOlfTENTS. 

THJB ADVANTAGE OF PABTY-OONNECTIONS IN THE 
ADMINISTBATION OF OOVBBNMENT. 

I do not wonder that the behaviour of many parties sbould have 
made person^ of tender and scrupulouB virtue somewbat out of 
humour with all sorts of connection jn politics. I admit that 
people frequ-^ntiy acquire in such confederacies a narrow, bigoted, 
and proscriptive spirit; that they are apt to sink the idea of the 
general good in this circumscribed and partial interest^ But, where 
duty renders a critical situation a necessary one, it is our business to 
keep free from the evils attendant upon it; and not to fly from 
the situation itself. If a fortress is seated in an unwholesome air, an 
officer of the garrisoi^ is obliged to be attentive to his health, but he 
must not desert his station. Every profession, not excepting the 
glorious one of a soldier, or the sacred one of a priest, is liable to its 
own particular vices; which, however, form no argument against 
those ways of life ; nor are the vices themselves inevitable to every 
individual in those professions. Of such a nature are connections in 
politics; essentially neceasaxy fw: the fuU performance of our public 
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duty, accidentally liable to degenerate into faction. Commonwealths 
are made of families, free commonwealths of parties also ; and we 
may as well afl&rm that our natural regards and ties of blood tend 
inevitably to make men bad citieens, as that the bonds of our party 
weaken those by which we are held to our country. 

Some legislators went so £ur as to make neutrality in party a crime 
against the State. I do not know whether this might not have been 
rather to oyerstrain the principle. Certain it is, the best patriots in 
the greatest commonwealths have always commended and promoted 
such connections. "Idem sentire de republica/' was with them a 
principal ground of friendship and attachment ; nor do I know any 
other capable of forming firmer, dearer, more pleasing, more 
honourable, and more virtuous habitudes. The Eomans carried this 
principle a great way. Even the holding of offices together, the dis- 
position of which arose from chance, not selection, gave rise to a 
relation which continued for life. It was called *' neoessitudo 
Bortis ;" and it was looked upon with a sacred reverence. Breaches 
of any of these kinds of civil relation were considered as acts of the 
most distinguished turpitude. The whole people was distributed 
into political societies, in which they acted in support of such 
interests in the State as they severally affected. For it was then 
thought no crime, to endeavour by every honest means to advance 
to superiority and power those of your own sentiments and opinions. 
This wise people was far from imagining that those connections had 
no tie, and obliged to no duty, but that men might quit them with- 
out shame, upon every call of interest. They believed private 
honour to be the great foundation of public trust ; that friendship 
was no mean step towards patriotism ; that he who, in the common 
intercourse of life, showed he regarded somebody besides himself, 
when he came to act in a public situation might probably consult 
some other interest than his owa Never may we become "plus 
sages que les sages," as the French comedian has happily expressed 
it — wiser than all the wise and good men who have lived before us. 
It was their wish, to see public and private virtues, not dissonant 
and jarring, and mutually destructive, but harmoniously combined. 
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growing out of one another in a noble and orderly gradation, recipro- 
cally supporting and supported. In one of the most fortunate 
periods of our history this country was governed by a connection; I 
mean the great connection of Whigs in the reign of Queen Anne. 
They were complimented upon the principle of this connection by a 
jjoet who was in high esteem with them. Addison, who knew their 
sentiments, could not praise them for what they considered as no 
proper subject of commendation. As a poet who knew his business, 
he could n«t applaud them for a thing which in general estimation 
w^as not highly reputable. Addi-essing himself to Britain, — 

'• Thy favourites grow not up by Fortune's sport, 
Or from the cilroes or follies of a c6urt. 
On the firm basis of desert they rise, 
From long-tiled faith, and fi-iendship's holy ties." 

The Whigs of those days believed that the only proper method 
of rising into power was through hard essays of practised friendship 
and experimented fidelity. At that time it was not imagined that 
Patriotism was a bloody idol, which required the sacrifice of children 
and parents, or dearest connections in private life, and of all the 
virtues that rise from those relations. They were not of that in- 
genious, paradoxical morality, to imagine that a spirit of moderation 
was properly shown in patiently bearing the sufierings of your friends ; 
or that disinterestedness was clearly manifested at the expense of 
other people's fortune. They believed that no men could act with 
effect, who did not act in concert ; that no men could act in concert, 
who did not act with confidence; that no men could act with con- 
fidence, who were not bound together by common opinions, common 
affections, and common interests. 

These wise men — for such I must call Lord Sunderland, Lord 
Godolphin, Lord Somers, and Lord Marlborough — were too well 
'^principled in these maxims, upon which the whole, fabric of public 
strength is built, to be blown off their ground by the breath of every 
childish talker. They were not afraid that they should be called an 
ambitious Junto ; or that their resolution to stand or fall together 
should, by place-men, be interpreted into a scuffle for places. 
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Party is a body of men united, for promoting by their joint 
endeavours the national interest, upon some particular pnncipla in 
which they are all agreed. For my part, I find it impossible to con- 
ceive that any one believes in his own politics, or thinks them 
to be of any weight, who refuses to adopt the means of having them 
reduced into practice. It is the business of the speculative philo- 
sopher to mark the proper ends of government. It is the business 
of the politician, who is the philosopher in action, to find out proper 
means towards those ends, and to employ them with effect. There- 
fore every honourable connection will avow it is their first purpose 
to pursue every just method to put the men who hold their opinions 
into such a condition as may enable them to carry their common 
plans into execution, with all the power and authority of the State. 
As this power is attached to certain situations, it is their duty to 
contend for these situations. Without a proscription of others, they 
are bound to give to their own party the preference in all things ; 
and by no means, for private considerations, to accept any offers of 
power in which the whole body is not included ; nor to suffer them- 
selves to be led, or to be controlled, or to be overbalanced, in office 
or in council, by those who contradict the very fundamental 
principles on which their party is formed, and even those upon 
which every fair connection must stand. Such a generous conten- 
tion for power, on such manly and honourable maxims, will easily 
be distinguished from the mean and interested struggle for place and 
emolument. The very style of such persons will serve to discriminate 
them from those numberless impostors, who have deluded the ignorant 
with professions incompatible with human practice, and have after- 
wards incensed them by practices below the level of vulgar rectitude. 

It is an advantage to all narrow wisdom and narrow morals, that 
their maxims have a plausible air ; and, on a cursory view, appear 
equal to first principles. They are light and portable. They are as 
current as copper coin ; and about as valuable. They serve equally 
the first capacities and the lowest ; and they are, at least, as useful 
to the worst men as the best Of this stamp is the cant of " Not 
men, but measures ;" a sort of charm, by which many people get 
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loose from every honourable engagement. When I see a man acting 
thifi desultoiy and disconnected part, with as much detriment to his 
own fortune as prejudice to the cause of any party, I am not per- 
suaded that he is right ;*but I am ready to believe he is in earnest. 
I respect virtue in all its situations ; even when it is found in the 
unsuitable company of weakness. I lament to see qualities, rare, 
and valuable, squandered away without any public utility. But 
when a gentleman with great visible emoluments abandons the 
party in which he has long acted, and tells you it is because he 
proceeds upon his own judgment; that he acts on the merits of the 
several measures as they arise ; and that he is obliged to follow his 
own conscience, and not that of others ; he gives reasons which it is 
impossible to controvert, and discovers a character which it is im- 
possible to mistake. What shall we think of him who never differed 
from a certain set of men until the moment they lost their power, 
and who never agreed with them in a single instance afterwards ? 
Would not such a coincidence of interest and opinion be rather 
fortunate] Would it not be an extraordinary cast upon the dice, 
that a man's connections should degenerate into faction precisely at 
the critical moment when they lose their power, or he accepts a 
place? When people desert their connections, the desertion is a 
manifest /flkrf, upon which a direct simple issue lies, triable by plain 
men. Whether a measure of Government be right or wrong, is no 
maUer of fact^ but a mere affair of opinion, on which men may, as 
they do, dispute and wrangle without end. But whether the 
individual thinks the measure right or wrong, is a point at still a 
greater distance from the reach of all human decision. It is there- 
fore very convenient to politicians, not to put the judgment of their 
conduct on overt acts, cognizable in any ordinary court, but upon 
such matter as can be triable only in that secret tribunal where they 
are sure of being heard with favour, or where at worst the sentence 
will be only private whipping. 

I believe the reader would wish to find no substance in a doctrine 
which has a tendency to destroy all test of character as deduced from 
conduct He will therefore excuse my adding something more, 
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towards the further clearing up a point, which the great convenience 
of obscurity to dishonesty has been able to cover with some degree 
of darkness and doubt.. 

In order to throw an odium on political connection, these poli- 
ticians suppose it a necessary incident to it, that you are blindly to 
follow the opinions of your party, when in direct opposition to your 
own clear ideas ; a degree of servitude that no worthy man could 
bear the thought of submitting to ; and such as, I believe, no con- 
nections (except some court factions) ever could be so senselessly 
tyrannical as to impose. Men thinking freely, will, in particular 
instances, think differently. But still, as the greater part of the 
measures which arise in the course of public business are related to, or 
dependent on, some great leading general principles in government, 
a man must be peculiarly unfortunate in the choice of his political 
company if he docs not agree with them at least nine times in ten. 
If he does not concur in those general principles upon which the 
party is founded, and which necessarily draw on a concurrence in 
their application, he ought from the beginning to have chosen some 
other, more conformable to his opinions. When the question is in 
its nature doubtful, or not very material, the modesty which becomes 
an individual, and (in spite of our court moralists) that partiality 
which becomes a well-chosen friendship, will frequently bring on an 
acquiei^Cence in the general sentiment. Thus the disagreement will 
naturally be rare ; it will be only enough to indulge freedom, without 
violating concord, or disturbing arrangement And this is all that 
ever was required for a character of the greatest uniformity and 
steadiness in connection. How men can proceed without any con- 
nection at all, is to me utterly incomprehensible. Of what sort of 
materials must that man be made, how must he be tempered and 
put together, who can sit whole years in Parliament, with five 
hundred and fifty of his fellow-citizens, amidst the storm of such 
tempestuous passions, in the sharp conflict of so many wits, and 
tempers, and characters, in the agitation of such mighty questions, 
in the discussion of such vast and ponderous interests, without seeing 
any one sort of men, whose character, conduct, or disposition, would 
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lead him to associate himself with them, to aid and be aided, in any 
one system of public utility 1 

I remember an old scholastic aphorism, which says, " that the man 
who lives whoUy detached from others, must be either an angel or a 
deviL"^ When I see in any of these detached gentlemen of our times 
the angelic purity, power, and beneficence, I shall admit them to 
be angels. In the meantime we are bom only to be men. We shall 
do enough if we form ourselves to be good ones. It is therefore our 
business carefully to cultivate in our minds, to rear to the most 
perfect vigour and maturity, every sort of generous and honest feel- 
ing that belongs to our nature : to bring the dispositions that are 
lovely in private life into the service and conduct of the common- 
wealth; so to be patriots, as not to forget we are gentlemen: to 
cultivate friendships, and to incur enmities: to have both strong, 
but both selected ; in the one, to be placable ; in the other, immov- 
able : to model our principles to our duties and our situation : to 
be fully persuaded that all virtue which is impracticable is spurious ; 
and rather to run the risk of falling into faults in a course which 
leads us to act with effect and energy, than to loiter out our days 
without blame, and without use. Public life is a situation of power 
and energy; he trespasses against his duty who sleeps upon his 
watch, as well as he that goes over to the enemy. 



SPEECH OS OOVCILIATION WITH AMEBICA. 

ENTERPRISE AND CHARACTER OF THE AMERICAN COLONISTS. 

I pass therefore to the colonies in another point of view — their 
agriculture.' This they have prosecuted with such a spirit, that, 
besides feeding plentifully their own growing multitude, their 
annual export of grain, comprehending rice, has some years ago 
exceeded a millio^ in value. Of their last harvest, I am persuaded, 
they will export much more.' At the beginning of the century, some 
of these colonies imported com from the mother country. For some 
time past, the old world has been fed from the new. ' The scarcity 
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wl]ich you have felt would have been a desolating famine, if this 
child of your old age, with a true filial piety, with a Roman charity, 
had not put the full breast of its youthful exuberance to the mouth 
of its exhausted parent.^ 

As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn from the sea by 
their fisheries, you had all that matter fully opened at your bar. 
You surely thought those acquisitions of value, for they seemed even 
to excite your envy ; and yet the spirit by which that enterprising 
emplojrment has been exercised ought rather, in my opinion, to have 
raised your esteem and admiration. And pray, sir, what in the 
world is equal to it? Pass by the other parts, and look at the 
manner in which the people of New England have of late carried on 
the whale fishery. Whilst we follow them among the tumbling 
mountains of ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepest 
frozen recesses of Hudson's Bay and Davis's Straits, whilst we 
are looking for them beneath the Arctic Circle, we hear that they 
have pierced into the opposite region of polar cold, that they are at 
the antipodes, and engaged under the frozen serpent of the South, 
Falkland Island, which seemed too remote and romantic an object 
for the grasp of national ambition, is but a stage and resting-place 
in the progress of their victorious industry. Nor is the equinoctial 
heat more discouraging to them than the accumulated winter of 
both the poles. We know that whilst some of them draw the line 
and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the longi- 
tude, and pursue their gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No 
sea but what is * vexed by their fisheries. No climate that is not 
witness to theii* toils. Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the 
activity of France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English 
enterprise, ever carried this most perilous mode of hard industry to 
the extent to which it has been pushed by this recent people ; a 
people who are still, as it were, but in the gristle, and not yet 
hardened into the bone of manhood. When I contemplate these 
things; when I know that the colonies in general owe little or 
nothing to any care of ours, and that they are not squeezed into this 
happy form by the constraints of watchful and suspicious govern- 
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inent, but that through a wise and sahitary neglect, a generous 
Nature has been suffered to take her own way to perfection ; when I 
reflect upon these effects, when I see how profitable they have been 
to us, I feel all the pride of j)ower sink, and all presumption in the 
wisdom of human contrivances melt and die away within me. My 
rigour relents. I pardon something to the spirit of liberty. 

I am sensible, sir, that all which I have asserted, in my detail, is 
admitted in the gross ; but that quite a different conclusion is drawn 
from it. America, gentlemen say, is a noble object. It is an object 
well worth fighting for. Certainly it is, if fighting a people be the 
best way of gaining them. Gentlemen in this respect will be led to 
their choice of means by their complexions and their habits. Those 
who understand the military art, will of course have some predilec- 
tion for it. Those who wield the thunder of the State, may have 
more confidence m the efficacy of arms. But I confess, possibly for 
want of this knowledge, my opinion is much more in favour of 
prudent management than of force ; considering force not as an 
odious, but a feeble instrument for preserving a people so numerous, 
so active, so growing, so spirited as this, in a profitable and subor- 
dinate connection with us. 

First, sir, permit me to observe, that the use of force alone is but 
temporai-y. It may subdue for a moment, but it does not remove 
the necessity of subduing again : and a nation is not governed, which 
is perpetually to be conquered. 

My next objection is its uncei-tainty. Terror is not always the 
effect of force ; and an armament is not a victory. If you do not suc- 
ceed, you are without resource ; for, conciliation failing, force remains; 
but, force failing, no further hope of reconciliation is left. Power 
and authority are sometimes bought by kindness; but they can 
never be begged as alms by an impoverished and defeated violence. 

A further objection to force is, that you impair the object by your 
very endeavours to preserve it. "fhe thing you fought for is not the 
thing which you recover ; but depreciated, sunk, wasted, and con- 
sumed in the contest. Nothing less will content me than whole 
America, I do not choose to consume its strength along with our 
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own ; because in all parts it is the British strength that I consume. 
I do not choose to be caught by a foreign enemy at the end of this 
exhausting conflict ; and still less in the midst of it. I may escape ; 
but I can make no insurance against such an event. Let me add, 
that I do not choose wholly to break the American spirit, because it 
is the spirit that has made the country. 

Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favour of force as an in- 
strument in the rule of our colonies. Their growth and their utility 
have been owing to methods altogether different. Our ancient in- 
dulgence has. been said to be pursued to a fault. It may be so. But 
we know, if feeling is evidence, that our fault was more tolerable 
than our attempt to mend it ; and our sin far more salutary than 
our penitence. 

These, sir, are my reasons for not entertaining that high opinion 
of untried force, by which many gentlemen, for whose sentiments in 
other particulars I have great respect, seem to be so greatly capti- 
vated. But there is still behind a third consideration concerning 
this object, which serves to determine my opinion on the sort of 
policy which ought to be pursued in the management of America, 
even more than its population and its commerce — I mean its temper 
and character. 

In this character of the Americans, a love of freedon^ is the pre- 
dominating feature which marks and distinguishes the whole : and 
as an ardent is always a jealous affection, your colonies become 
suspicious, restive, and untractable, whenever they see the least at- 
tempt to wrest from them by force, or shuffle from them by chicane, 
what they think the only advantage worth liviilg for. This fierce 
spirit of liberty is stronger in the English colonies probably than in any 
other people of the earth ; and this from a great variety of powerful 
causes ; which, to understand the true temper of their minds, and 
the direction which this spirit takes, it will not be amiss to lay open 
somewhat more largely. 

First, the people of the colonies are descendants of Englishmen. 
England, sir, is a nation which still I hope respects, and formerly 
adored, her freedom. The colonists emigrated from you when this 
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part of your character was most predominant; and they took this 
bias and direction the moment they parted from your hands. They 
are therefore not only devoted to liberty, but to liberty according -to 
English ideas and on English principles. Abstract liberty, like 
other mere abstractions, is not to be found. Liberty inheres in some 
sensible object ; and every nation has formed to itself some favourite 
point, which by way of eminence becomes the criterion of their 
happiness. It happened, you know, sir, that the great contests for 
freedom in this country were from the earliest times chiefly upon 
the question of taxing. Most of the contests in the ancient common- 
wealths turned primarily on the right of election of magistrates, or 
on the balance among the several orders of the State. The question 
of money was not with them so immediate. But in England it was 
otherwise. On this point of taxes the ablest pens, and most eloquent 
tongues, have been exercised ; the- greatest spirits have acted and 
suffered. In order to give the fullest satisfaction concerning the 
importance of this point, it was not only necessary for those who in 
argument defended the excellence of the English Constitution to 
insist on this privilege of granting money as a dry point of fact, and 
to prove that the right had been acknowledged in ancient parch- 
ments, and blind usages, to reside in a certain body called an House 
of Commons. They went much farther : they attempted to prove, 
and they succeeded, that in theory it ought to Ix; so, from the par- 
ticular nature of a House of Commons, as an immediate representative 
of the people ; whether the old records had delivered this oracle or 
not. They took infinite pains to inculcate, as a fundamental 
principle, that, in all monarchies, the people inu.-it in effect them- 
selves mediately or immediately possess the power of granting their 
own money, or no shadow of liberty could subsist. The colonies 
draw from you, as with their life-blood, these ideas and principles. 
Their love of liberty, as with you, fixed and attached on this specific 
point of taxing. Liberty might be safe, or might be endangered in 
twenty other particulars, without their being much pleased or 
alarmed. Here they felt its pulse ; and as they found that beat, they 
thought themselves sick or sound. I do not say whether they were 
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right or wrong in applying your general arguments to their own 
case. It is not easy, indeed, to make a monopoly of theorems and 
corollaries. The fact is, that they did thus apply those general 
arguments; and your mode of governing them, whether through 
lenity or indolence, through wisdom or mistake, confirmed them in 
the imagination, that they, as well as you, had an interest in these 
common principles. 

They were further confirmed in this pleasing error by the form of 
their provincial legislative assemblies. Their governments are 
popular in an high degree: some are merely popular; in all, the 
popular representative is the most weighty : and this share of the 
people in their ordinary government never fails to inspire them with 
lofty sentiments, and with a strong aversion from whatever tends to 
deprive them of their chief importance. 

If anything were wanting to this necessary operation of the form 
of government, religion would have given it a complete effect. Re- 
ligion, always a principle of energy, in this new people is no way 
wora out or impaired ; and their mode of professing it is also one 
main cause of this free spirit. The people are Protestants, and of 
that kind which is the most adverse to all implicit submission of 
mind and opinion. . This is a persuasion not only favourable to 
liberty, but built upon it. I do not think, sir, that the reason of 
this averseness in the Dissenting Churches from all that looks like 
absolute government is so much to be sought in their religious 
tenets as in their history. Every one knows that the Roman 
Catholic religion is at least coeval with most of the governments 
where it prevails; that it has generally gone hand in hand with 
them ; and received great favour and every kind of support from 
authority. The Church of England too was formed from her cradle 
under the nursing care of regular government. But the Dissenting 
interests have sprung up in direct opposition to all the ordinary 
powers of the world; and could justify that opposition only on a 
strong claim to natural liberty. Their very existence depended on 
the powerful and unremitted assertion of that claim. All Protestant- 
ism, even tlie most cold and passive, is a sort of Dissent. But the 
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religion most prevalent in our northern colonies is a refinement on 
the principle of resistance ; it is the Dissidence of Dissent, and the 
Protestantism of the Protestant religion. This religion, under a 
variety of denominations, agreeing in nothing but in the communion 
of the spirit of liberty, is predominant in most of the northern pro- 
vinces; where the Church of England, notwithstanding its legal 
rights, is in reality no more than a sort of private sect, not compos- 
ing most probably the tenth of the people. The colonists left 
England when this spirit was high ; and in the emigrants was the 
highest of all : and even that stream of foreigners, which has beeu 
constantly flowing into these colonies, has, for the greatest part, been 
composed of dissenters from the establishments of their several coun- 
tries, and have brought with them a temper and character far from 
alien to that of the people with whom they mixed. 

Sir, I can perceive, by their manner, that some gentlemen object 
to the latitude of this description ; because in the southern colonies 
the Church of England forms a large body, and has a regular 
establishment. It is certainly true. There is, however, a circum- 
stance attending these colonies, which, in my opinion, fully counter- 
balances this difference, and malces the spirit of liberty still more 
high and haughty than in those to the northward. It is that in 
Virginia and the Oarolinas they have a vast multitude of slaves. 
Where this is the case in any part of the world, those who are free 
are by far the most proud and jealous, of their freedouL Freedom is 
to them not only, an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and privilege. 
Not seeing there that freedom, as in countries where it is a common 
blessing, and as broad and general as the air, may be united with 
much abject toil, with great misery, with all the exterior of servi- 
tude, liberty looks, amongst them, like something that is more noble 
and liberal. I do not mean, sir, to commend the superior morality 
of this sentiment, which has at least as much pride as virtue in it ; 
but I cannot alter the nature of man. The fact is so ; and these 
people of the southern colonies are much more strongly, and with an 
higher knd more stubborn spirit, attached to liberty than those to 
the northward. Such were all the ancient commonwealths; such 
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were our Gothic ancestors ; such iu our days were the Poles ; and 
such will be aU masters of slaves, wl^o are not slaves themselves. 
In such a people the haughtiness of domination combines with the 
spirit of freedom, fortifies it, and renders it invincible. 

Permit me, sir, to add another circumstance in our colonies, which 
contributes no mean part towards the growth and effect of this un- 
tractable spirit. I mean their education. In no country perhaps in 
the world is the law so general a study. The profession itself is 
numerous and powerful ; and in most provinces it takes the lead. 
Tlie greater number of the deputies sent to the Congress were lawyers. 
But all who read, and most do read, endeavour to obtain some 
smattering in that science. I have been told by an eminent book- 
seller, that in no branch of his business, after tracts of popular 
devotion, were so many books as those on the law exported to the 
))lantations. Tlie colonists have now fallen into the way of printing 
them for their own use. I hear that they have sold nearly as many 
of Blackstone's Commentaries in America as in EDgland. General 
Gage marks out this disposition very particularly in a letter on your 
table. He states, that all the people in his government are lawyers, 
or smatterers in law ; and that in Boston they have been enabled, by 
successful chicane, wholly to evade many parts of one of your 
capital penal constitutions. The smartness of debate will say, that 
this knowledge ought to teach them more clearly the rights of 
Legislature, their obligations to obedience, and the penalties of 
rebellion. All this is mighty well But my honourable and learned 
friend on the floor,^ who condescends to mark what 'I say for animad- 
version, will disdain that ground. He has heard, as well as I, that 
when great honours and great emoluments do not win over this 
knowledge to the service of the State, it is a formidable adversary to 
Government. If the spirit be not tamed and broken by these happy 
method3, it is stubborn and litigious. " Abeunt studia in mores.** 
This study renders men acute, inquisitive, dexterous, prompt in at- 
tact, ready in defence, full of resources. In other countries, the 
people, more simple, and of a less mercurial cast, judge of an ill 
principle in government only by an actual grievance : here they an* 
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ticipate the evil, and judge of the pressure of the grievance by the 
badness of the principle. They augur misgovernment at a distance, 
and snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze. 

The last cause of this disobedient spirit in the colonies is hardly 
less powerful than the rest, as it is not merely moral, but laid deep 
in the natural constitution of things. Three thousand miles of ocean 
lie between you and them. No contrivance can prevent the effect 
of this distance, in weakening government. Seas roll, and months 
pass, between the order and the execution : and the want of a speedy 
explanation of a single point is enough to defeat a whole system. 
You have, indeed, winged ministers of vengeance, who carry your 
bolts in their pounces to the remotest verge of the sea. But there a 
power steps in, that limits the arrogance of raging passions and 
furious elements, and says, " So far shalt thou go, and no farther." 
Who are you, that should fret and rage, and bite the chains of 
Nature? Nothing worse happens to you than does to all natio'lis 
who have extensive empire ; and it happens in all the forms into 
which empire can be thrown. In large bodies, the circulation of power 
must be less vigorous at the extremities. Nature has said it The 
Turk cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, and Kurdistan, as he governs 
Thrace ; nor has he the same dominion in Crimea and Algiers which 
he has at Brusa and Smyrna. Despotism itself is obliged to truck 
and huckster. The Sultan gets such obedience as he can. He 
governs with a loose rein, that he may govern at all ; and the whole 
of the force and vigour of his authority in his ctntre is derived fi-om 
a prudent relaxation in all his borders. Spain, in her provinces, is, 
perhaps, not so well obeyed as you are in yours. She complies too ; 
she submits ; she watches times. This is the immutable condition, 
the eternal law, of extensive and detached empire. 

Then, sir, from these six capital sources ; of descent ; of form of 
government ; of religion in the northern provinces ; of manners in the 
southern ; of education ; of the remoteness of situation from the first 
mover of government ; — from all these causes a fierce spirit of liberty 
has grown up. It has grown with the growth of the people in your 
colonies, and increased with the increase of their wealth ; a spirit, 
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that unhappily meeting with an exercise of power in England, 
which, however lawful, is not reconcilable to any ideas of liberty, 
much less with theirs, has kindled this flame, that is ready to con* 



THE NABOB 01* ASCOT'S DEBTS.' 
HYDER ALl'S DEVASTATION OF THE CARNATIC. 

Among the victims to this magnificent plan of universal plunder, 
worthy of the heroic avarice of the projectors, you have all heard 
(and he has made himself to be well remembered) of an Indian chief 
called Hyder Ali Khan. This man possessed the western, as tlie 
Company under the name of the Nabob of Arcot does the eastern, 
division of the Carnatic. It was among the leading measures in the 
design of this cabal (according to their own emphatic language) to 
extirpate this Hyder Ali. They declared the Nabob of Arcot to be 
his sovereign, and himself to be a rebel, and publicly invested their 
instrument with the sovereignty of the kingdom of Mysore. But 
their victim was, not of the passive kind. They were soon obliged 
to conclude a treaty of peace and close alliance with this rebel, at 
the gates of Madras. Both before and since this treaty, every 
principle of policy pointed out this power as a natural alliance ; and, 
on his part, it was courted by every sort of amicable office. But the 
cabinet council of English creditors would not suffer their Nabob of 
Arcot to sign the treaty, nor even to give to a prince, at least his 
equal, the ordinary titles of respect and courtesy. From that time 
forward, a continued plot was carried on within the divan, black 
and white, of the nabob of Arcot, for the destruction of Hyder Ali. 
As to the outward members of the double, or rather treble government 
of Madras, which had signed the treaty, they were always prevented 
by some overruling influence (which they do not describe, but which 
cannot be misunderstood) from performing what justice and interest 
combined so evidently to enforce. 

When at length Hyder Ali found^that he had to do with men who 
either would sign no convention, or whom no treaty and no signa- 
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ture could bind, and who were the determined enemies of human 
intercourse itself, he decreed to make the country possessed by these 
incorrigible and predestinated criminals a memorable example to 
mankind. He resolved, in the gloomy recesses of a mind capacious 
of such things, to leave the whole Carnatic an everlasting monument 
of vengeance, and to put perpetual desolation as a barrier between 
him and those, against whom the faith which holds the moral 
elements of the world together, was no protection. He became at 
length so confident of his force, so collected in his might, that be 
made no secret whatsoever of his dreadful resolution. Having 
terminated his disputes with every enemy, and every rival, who 
buried their mutual animosities in their common detestation against 
the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, he drew from every quarter 
whatever a savage ferocity could add to his new rudiments in the 
arts of destruction ; and compounding all the materials of fury, 
havoc, and desolation, into one black cloud, he hung for a while on 
the declivities of the mountains. Whilst the authors of all these 
evils were idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, which 
blackened all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured down the 
whole of its contents upon the plains of the Carnatic. Then ensued 
a scene of woe, the like of which no eye had seen, no heart conceived, 
and which no tongue can adequately tell. All the horrors of war 
before known or heard of, were mercy to that new havoc. A storm 
of universal fire blasted every field, consumed every house, destroyed 
every temple. The miserable inhabitants flying from their flaming 
villages, in part were slaughtered ; others, without regard to sex, to 
age, to the respect of rank or sacredness of function, fathers torn 
from children, husbands from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of 
cavalry, and amidst the goading spears of drivers, and the trampling 
of pursuing horses, were swept into captivity, in an unknown and 
hostile land. Those who were able to evade tliis tempest, fled to 
the walled cities. But escaping from fire, sword, and exile, they fell 
into the jaws of famine. 

The alms of the settlement, in this dreadful exigency, were 
certainly liberal ; and all was done by charity that private charity 
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could do : but it was a people in beggary— it was a nation which 
stretched out its hands for food. For months together these 
creatures of suflferance, whose very excess and luxury in their most 
plenteous days had fallen short of the allowance of our austerest 
fasts, silent, patient, resigned, without sedition or disturbance, 
almost without complaint, perished by an hundred a day in the 
streets of Madras ; every day seventy at least laid their bodies in 
the streets, or on the glacis of Tanjore, and expired of famine in the 
granaiy of India. I was going to awake your justice towards this 
unhappy part of our fellow-citizens, by bringing before you some or 
the circumstances of this plaf ue of hunger. Of all the calamities 
which beset and waylay the life of man, this comes the nearest to 
our heart, and is that wherein the proudest of us all feefe'himself to 
be nothing more than he is ; but I find myself unable to manage it 
with decorum : these details are of a species of horror so nauseous 
and disgusting ; they are so degrading to the sufferers and to the 
hearers; they are so humiliating to human nature itself, that, on 
better thoughts, I find it more advisable to throw a pall over this 
hideous object, and to leave it to your general conceptions. 

For eighteen months, without intermission, this destruction raged 
from the gates of Madras to the gates of Tanjore ; and so completely 
did these masters in their art, Byder Ali, and his more ferocious 
son, absolve themselves of their impious vow, that when the British 
armies traversed, as they did, the Camatic for hundreds of miles in 
all directions, through the whole line of their march they did not 
see one man, not one woman, not one child, not one four-footed 
beast of any description whatever! One dead uniform silence 
reigned over the whole region. With the inconsiderable exceptions of 
the narrow vicinage of some few forts, 1 wish to be understood as 
speaking literally; — I mean to produce to you more than three 
witnesses, above all exception, who will support this assertion in its 
full extent.' That hurricane of war passed through every part of the 
central provinces of the Carnatic. Six or seven districts to the 
north and to the south (and these not wholly untouched) escaped the 
general ravage. 
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The Carnatic is a country not much inferior in extent to England. 
Figure to yourself, Mr. Speaker, the land in whose representative 
chair you sit ; figure to yourself the form and fashion of your sweet 
and cheerful country from Thames to Trent, north and south, and 
from the Irish to the German Sea, east and west, emptied and 
embowelled (may God avert the omen of our crimes!) by so 
accomplished a desolation. Extend your imagination a little 
farther, and then suppose your ministers taking a survey of this 
scene of waste and desolation ; what would be your thoughts if you 
should be informed, that they were computing how much had been 
the amount of the excises, how much the customs, how much the 
land and malt tax, in order that they should charge (take it in the 
most favourable light) for public service, upon the relics of the 
satiated vengeance of relentless enemies, the whole of what England 
had yielded in the most exuberant seasons of peace and abundance ? 
What would you call it ? To call it tyranny, sublimed into madness, 
would be too faint an image ; yet this very madness is the principle 
upon which the ministers at your right hand have proceeded in 
their estimate of the revenues of the Carnatic, when they were 
providing, not supply for the establishments of its protection, but 
rewards for the authors of its ruin. 

Every day you are fatigued and disgusted with this cant, "The 
Carnatic is a country that will soon recover, and become instantly 
as prosperous as ever." They think they are talki^ to innocents, 
who will believe that by sowing of dragons' teeth, men may come up 
ready grown and ready armed. They who will give themselves the 
trouble of considering (for it requires no great reach of thought, no 
very profound knowledge) the manner in which mankind are 
increased, and countries cultivated, will regard aU this raving as it 
ought to be regarded. In order that the people, after a long period 
of vexation and plunder, may be in a condition to maintain govern- 
ment, government must begin by maintaining them. Here the road 
to economy lies, not through receipt, but through expense ; and in 
that country Nature has given no short cut to your object. Men 
must propagate, like other animals, by the mouth. Never did 
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Oppression light the nuptial torch; never did extortion and usury 
spread out the genial hed. Does any one of you think that England, 
80 wasted, would, under such a nursing attendance, so rapidly and 
cheaply recover ? But he is meanly acquainted with either England 
or India, who does not know that England would a thousand times 
sooner resume population, fertility, and what ouglit to be the 
ultimate secretion from both, revenue, than such a country as the 
Camatic. 



BEPLECnOirS OV THE VBENCH BEVOLUTIOK. 

TREATMENT OF THS KING AND QtJEEN OF FRANCE BY THE 
REVOLUTIONISTS. 

History will record,^ that on the morniug of the 6th of October 
1789, the king and queen of France, after a day of confusion, alarm, 
dismay, and slaughter, lay down, under the pledged security of public 
faith, to indulge nature in a few hours of respite, and troubled 
melancholy repose. From this sleep the queen was first startled by 
the voice of the sentinel at her door, who cried out to her to save 
herself by flight— that this was the last proof of fidelity he 'could 
give — ^that they were upon him-, and he was dead. Instantly he was 
cut down. Aband of cruel ruffians and assassins, reeking with his blood, 
rushed into the chamber of the queen, and pierced with a hundred 
strokes of bayonets and poniards the bed from whence this perse- 
cuted woman had but just time to fly almost naked, and, through 
ways unknown to the murderers, had escaped to seek refuge at 
the feet of a king and husband, not secure of his own life for a 
moment. 

This king, to say no more of him, and this queen, and their infant 
children (who once would have been the pride and hope of a great 
and generous people), were then forced to abandon the sanctuary of 
the most splendid palace in the world, which they left swimming in 
blood, polluted by massacre, and strewed with scattered limbs and 
mutilated carcasses. Thence they were conducted into the capital of 
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their kingdom. Two had been selected from the unprovoked, 
unresisted, promiscuous slaughter, which was made of the gentlemen 
of birth and family who composed the king's body guard. These 
two gentlemen, with all the parade of an execution of justice, were 
cruelly and publicly dragged to the block, and beheaded in the great 
court of the palace. Their heads were stuck upon spears, and led 
the procession j whilst the royal captives who followed in the train 
were slowly moved along, amidst the horrid yells, and shrilling 
screams, and frantic dances, and infamous contumelies, and all the 
unutterable abominations of the furies of hell, in the abused shape 
of the vilest of women. After they had been made to taste, drop by 
drop, more than the bitterness of death, in the slow torture of a 
journey of twelve miles protracted to six hours, they were, under a 
guard, composed of those very soldiers who had thus conducted them 
through this famous triumph, lodged in one of the old palaces of 
Paris, now converted into a Bastile for kings. 

Is this a triumph to be consecrated at altars? to be com^iemorated 
with grateful thanksgiving? to be offered to the divine humanity 
with fervent prayer and enthusiastic ejaculation? Tliese ^Theban 
and Thracian orgies, acted in France, and ^ applauded only in the Old 
Jewry, I assure you, kindle prophetic enthusiasm in flie minds but 
of very few people in this kingdom ; although a saint and apostle, 
who may have revelations of his own, and who has so completely 
vanquished all the mean superstitions of the heart, may incline to 
think it pious and decorous to compare it with the entrance into the 
world of the Prince of Peace, proclaimed in an holy temple by a 
venerable sage, and not long before not worse announced by the voice 
of angels to the quiet innocence of shepherds. 

At first I was at a loss to account for this fit of unguarded trans- 
port I knew, indeed, that the sufferings of monarchs make a 
delicious repast to some sort of palates. There were reflections 
which might serve to keep this appetite within some bounds of 
temperance. But when I took one circumstance into my considera- 
tion, I was obliged to confess that much allowance ought to be 
made for the society, and that the temptation was too strong for 
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common discretion ; I mean, the circumstance of the lo Paean of the 
triumph, the animating cry which called "for all the bishops to be 
hanged on the lamp-posts," might well have brought forth a burst 
of enthusiasm on the foreseen consequences of this happy day. I 
allow to so much enthusiasm some little deviation from prudence. 
I allow this prophet to break forth into hymns of joy and thanks- 
giving on an event which appears like the precursor of the millen- 
nium, and the projected fifth monarchy, in the destruction of all 
church establishments. There was, however (as in all human affairs 
there is), in the midst of this joy something to exercise the patience 
of these worthy gentlemen, and to try the long-sutfering of their 
faith. The actual murder of the king and queen, and their child, 
was wanting to the other auspicious circumstances of this ^'beautiftU 
dayy The actual murder of the bishops, though called for by so 
many holy ejaculations, was also wanting. A group of regicide and 
sacrilegious slaughter was indeed boldly sketched, but it was only 
sketched. It, unhappily, was left unfinished, in this great historj^- 
piece of the massacre of innocents. What hardy pencil of a great 
master, from the school of the rights of men, will finish it, is to be 
seen hereafter. The age has not yet the complete benefit of that 
diflFusion of knowledge that has undermined superstition and 
error; and the king of France wants another object or two, to 
consign to oblivion, in consideration of all the good which is to 
arise from his own sufferings, and the patriotic crimes of an enlight- 
ened age. 

Although this work of our new light and knowledge did not go to 
the length that in all probability it was intended it should be 
carried, yet I must think that such treatment of any human 
creatures must be shocking to any but those who are made for 
accomplishing revolutions. But I cannot stop here. Influenced by 
the inborn feelings of my nature, and not being illuminated by a 
single ray of this new-sprung modern light, I confess to you, sir, 
that the exalted rank of the persons suffering, and particularly the 
sex, the beauty, and the amiable qualities of the descendant of so 
many kings and emperors, with the tender age of royal infants. 
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insensible only through infancy and innocence of the cruel outrages 
to which their parents were exposed, instead of being a subject of 
exultation, adds not a little to my sensibility on that most melan- 
choly occasion. 

I hear that the august person, who was the principal object of our 
preacher's triumph, though he supported himself, felt much on that 
shameful occasion. As a man, it became him to feel for his wife 
and his children, and the faithful guards of his person that were 
massacred in cold blood about him ; as a prince, it became him- to 
feel for the strange and frightful transformation of his civilized 
subjects, and to be more giieved for them than solicitous for himself. 
It derogates little from his fortitude, while it adds infinitely to the 
honour of his humanity. I am very sorry to say it, very sorry 
indeed, that such personages are in a situation in which it is not 
becoming in us to praise the virtues of the great. 

I hear, and I rejoice to hear, that the great lady, the other object 
of the triumph, has borne that day (one is interested that beings 
made for suflPering should suffer well), and that she bears all the 
succeeding days; that she bears the imprisonment of her husband, 
and her own captivity, and the exile of her friends, and the insulting 
adulation of addresses, and the whole weight of her accumulated 
wrongs, with a serene patience, in a manner suited to her rank and 
race, and becoming the offspring of a sovereign distinguished for her 
piety and her courage ;— that, like her, she has lofty sentiments ; that 
she feels with the dignity of a Roman matron; that in the last 
extremity she will save herself from the last disgrace ; and that, if 
she must fall, she will fall by no ignoble hand. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years shice I saw the queen of 
France, then the dauphin ess, at Versailles ; and surely never lighted 
on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful 
vision. I saw her just above the horizon, decorating and cheering 
the elevated sphere she just began to move in — ^glittering like the 
morning star, full of life, and splendour, and joy. Oh, what a 
revolution ! and what an heart must I have, to contemplate without 
emotion that elevation and that fall ! Little did I dream when she 
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added titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, distant, respectful 
love, that she should ever be obliged to carry the sharp antidote 
against disgrace concealed in that bosom ; little did I dream that 
I should have lived to see such disasters fallen upon her in a nation 
of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour and of cavaliers. I 
thought ten thousand swords must have leaped from their scabbards 
to avenge even a look that threatened her with insult. But the age 
of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, economists, and calculators, 
has succeeded ; and the glory of Europe is extinguished for ever. 
Never, never more, shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank 
and sex, that proud submission, that dignified obedience, that sub- 
ordination of the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, 
the spirit of an exalted freedom. The unbought grace of life, the 
cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic 
enterprise is gone ! It is gone, that sensibility of principle, that 
chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired 
courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled whatever it 
touched, and under which vice itself lost half its evil, by losing all 
its grossness. 

This mixed system of opinion and sentiment had its origin in the 
ancient chivalry ; and the principle, though varied in its appearance 
by the varying state of human affairs, subsisted and influenced 
through a long succession of generations, even to the time we live 
in. If it should ever be totally extinguished, the loss I fear will be 
great. It is this which has given its character to modern Europe. 
It is this which has distinguished it under all its forms of govern- 
ment, and distinguished it to its advantage, from the states of Asia, 
and possibly from those states which flourished in the most brilliant 
periods of the antique world. It was this which, without confound- 
ing ranks, had produced a noble equality, and handed it down 
through all the gradations of social life. It was this opinion which 
mitigated kings into companions, and raised private men to be 
fellows with kings. Without force or opposition, it subdued the 
fierceness of pride and power ; it obliged sovereigns to submit to the 
soft collar of social esteem, compelled stern authority to submit to 
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elegance, and gave a dominating vanquisher of laws to be subdued 
by manners. 

But now all is to be changed. All the pleasing illusions which 
made power gentle and obedience liberal, which harmonized the 
different shades of life, and which, by a bland assimilation, incor- 
porated into politics the sentiments which beautify and soften 
private society, are to be dissolved by this new conquering empire 
of light and reason. All the decent drapery of life is to be rudely 
torn off. All the superadded ideas, furnished from the wardrobe of 
a moral imagination, which the heart owns, and the understanding 
ratifies, as necessary to cover the defects of our naked, shivering 
nature, and to raise it to dignity in our own estimation, are to be 
exploded, as a ridiculous, absurd, and antiquated fashion. 

On this scheme of things, a king is but a man ; a queen is but a 
woman ; a woman is but an animal, and an animal not of the 
highest order. All homage paid to the sex in general, as such, and 
without distinct views, is to be regarded as romance and folly. 
Eegicide, and parricide, and sacrilege, are but fictions of superstition, 
corrupting jurisprudence by destroying its simplicity. The murder 
of a king, or a queen, or a bishop, or a father, is only common 
homicide ; and, if the people are by any chance or in any way gainers 
by it, a sort of homicide much the most pardonable, and into which 
we ought not to make too severe a scrutiny. 

On the scheme of this barbarous philosophy, which is the offspring 
of cold hearts and muddy understandings, and which is as void of 
solid wisdom as it is destitute of all taste and elegance, laws are to 
be supported only by their own terrors, and by the concern which 
each individual may find in them from his own private speculations, 
or can spare to them from his own private interesta In the groves 
of their Academy, at the end of every visto, you see nothing but the 
gallows ! Nothing is left which engages the affections on the part 
of the commonwealth. On the principles of this mechanic philosophy, 
our institutions can never be embodied, if I may use the expression, 
in persons ; so as to create in us love, veneration, admiration, or 
attachment. But that sort of reason which banishes the affections 
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is incapable of filling their place. These public afifections, combined 
^v-ith manners, are required sometimes as supplements, sometimes as 
correctives, always as aids to law. The precept given by a wise 
man, as well as a great critic, for the construction of poems, is 
equally true as to states : ^' Kon satis est pulchra esse poemata, 
dulcia sunto." There ought to be a system of manners in every 
nation which a well-formed mind would be disposed to relish. To 
make us love our country, our country ought to be lovely. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

William Palbt was a native of Peterborough, and the son of a minor canon in 
the cathedral of that city. He was born in 1743, and some little time after fiis 
birth his father removed to Giggleswick in Yorkshire, of the grammar school oi 
which place he was elected head-master. Here, under the care of his father 
and among home influences, Faley was educated till the age of sixteen, when he 
entered at Christ's College, Cambridge. It is said that, during the first two 
years of his university career, he was idle and desultory in his habits, and fond 
of gay, if not dissipated company. A remonstrance addressed to him by one of 
his associates had the effiect of rousing him to 'a better mind. He became regular 
and methodical in the apportionment of his time, an earnest and laborious student. 
The result was, that he graduated in 1763, as the senior wrangler of his year. 
After holding for a short time an under-mastership in a school at Greenwich, he 
was elected fellow of his college, and soon afterwards became once more resident 
in the capacity of college lecturer. He continued to reside at Cambridge till 
1775, when he was appointed to the rectory of Musgrave in Westmoreland. In 
due time he obtained additional Church preferment — became Archdeacon and 
Chancellor of Carlisle, and finally was presented by Barrington, Bishop of Durham, 
to the valuable living of Bishoi^Wearmouth. Those were the days of pluralities, 
And Paley was undoubtedly a considerable oflFender in this respect; but he had the 
apology— which, indeed, he made for himself— of being '* a still greater pluralist 
in children." 

He never attained any of the higlier dignities of the Church. His failure to 
do so was owing to several causes. His manners were not refined, and he never 
altogether freed himself from the roughnesses of speech and action which his 
homely Yorkshire breeding had fastened on him. Moreover, there was a savour 
of nncourtly freedom about his sentiments, which did not find favour in high 
places. Hence, though he did the Church good service, he was left, like Hooker, 
in the comparative obscurity of a provincial rectory. He died in 1805, at the 
age of sixty-two. 
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WORKS. 



The works of Faley are exdiuirely ethical aod theological The first r^nlar 
treatise which he pablished wu his Principleg of Moral and PdiiUoid Sdaux, 
which appeared in 1785. This work is neither metaphysical nor profound. The 
-writer indulges in no ingenious speculations, and discusses no recondite theories 
of morala or politics. He deals with his subject in a direct, sober, and practical 
way. His aim is, to adapt his rules, as much as possible, to real life and to 
actual situations. Accepting, as a definition of moral philosophy, the statement 
that it is the science which teaches men their duty and the reasons of it, he pro- 
ceeds to give effect to this view by examining the grounds of moral obligation, 
and passes on to discuss the various relatiTO and personal duties which morality 
imposes, the sources whence they spring, and the ways in which they are com- 
monly violated* The latter part of the work contains an examination of the 
origin of civil government; explanations of the duty of submission to established 
authorities; a review of the British Constitution; and considerations on the 
administration of justice, trade and finance, religions and military establish- 
ments, &c. 

The ethics of Faley are not of a very high and generous tone. He is, indeed, a 
somewhat lax moralist, and his work has been condemned as teaching a philo- 
sophy of selfishness and expediency. There is some truth in this censure; but, 
at the same time, great merits countervail the great faults of the bJok. There 
is much sound sense; a great deal of homely truth; wonderful clearness of ex- 
position; remarkable power of marshalling the essential points of bis subject, 
and, as it were, bringing the question to a focus. 

The next work which Paley gave to the world was the Horce Paulince—A most 
original and felicitous production. It sets forth, in a very striking way, the 
evidence in favour of the truth of the Christian records arising from the unde- 
signed coincidences which are discovered by a comparison of St. Paul's different 
epistles with the Acts of the Apostles. 

This treatise was followed by the well-known Evidences of Christianity, drawn 
in a great degree, as to materials, fcom Butler's "Analogy," and Lardner's 
"Credibility of the Gospel History;" but earning, by its style, method, and 
arrangement, the merit of an original work; and, though not anticipating or 
solving all the difficulties as to revelation suggested or felt in the present age, 
yet certainly furnishing a complete and triumphant refutation of the arguments 
and objections advanced by the infidelity of the eighteenth century. 

His Natural Theology was the last contribution to literature which Paley was 
permitted to make, and he is said to have studied anatomy, when sixty years of 
age, in order to write it. 

All his writings are distinguished by the same business-like and practical 
estimate of truth, the same robust and homely sense, the same directness of view 
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and clearness of statement. The style is in accordance with the sentiments. 
It is transparent, nerroas, unadorned. There ore few tropes or figures, there is 
little or no imaf;ery or illustration. It is a colourless medium for the conveyance 
of the thoughts. But it is sometimes almost une(iualled in its plain force and 
clear and easy flow. 

EXTEACTS. 
PBIHCIFLES OF MOSAL AHD POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

HUMAN HAPPINESS. 

The word happy is a relative term ; that is, when we call a man 
happy, we mean that he is happier than some others with whom we 
compare him, than the generality of others, or than he himself was 
in some other situation :— thus, speaking of one who has just com- 
passed the object of a long pursuit, "Now," we say, "he is happy." 
And in a like comparative sense, compared, that is, with the general 
lot of mankind, we call a man happy who possesses health and com- 
petency. 

In strictness, any condition may be denominated happy in which 
the amount or aggregate of pleasure exceeds that of pain ; and the 
degree of happiness depends upon the quantity of this excess. 

And the greatest quantity of it ordinarily attainable in human life 
is what we mean by happiness, when we inquire or pronounce what 
human happiness consists in. 

In which inquiry I will omit much usual declamation on the dig- 
nity and capacity of our nature ; the superiority of the soul to the 
body, of the rational to the animal part of our constitution ; upon 
the worthiness, refinement, and delicacy of some satisfactions, or the 
meanness, grossness, and sensuality of others; — because I hold that 
pleasures differ in nothing but in continuance and intensity ; from a 
just computation of which, confirmed by what we observe of the 
apparent cheerfulness, tranquillity, and contentment of men of dif- 
ferent tas'tes, tempers, stations, and pursuits, every question con- 
cerning human happiness must receive its decision. 

It will be our business to show, if we can — I. What human hap- 
piness does not consist in ; II. What it does consist in. 
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I. First, then, happiness does not consist in the pleaaurea of sense, 
in whatever profusion or variety they be enjoyed. By the pleasures 
of sense I mean as weU the animal gratifications of eating, drinking, 
and that by which the species is continued, aa the more refined 
pleasures of music, painting, architecture, gardening, splendid shows, 
theatric exhibitions, and the pleasures, lastly, of active sports,— as 
of hunting, shooting, fishing, &c. For,— 

1. Tliese pleasures continue but a little while at a time. This is 
true of them aU, especially of the grosser sort of them. Laying 
aside the preparation and the expectation, and computing strictly 
the actual sensation, we shall be surprised to find how inconsiderable 
a portion of our time they occupy— how few hours in the four-and- 
twenty they are able to fill up. 

2. These pleasures, by repetition, lose their relish. It is a pro- 
perty of the machine, for which we know no remedy, that the organs 
by which we perceive pleasure are blunted and benumbed by being 
frequently exercised in the same way. There is hardly any one who 
has not found the difference between a gratification when new and 
when familiar ; or any pleasure which does not become indifferent 
as it grows habitual. 

3. The eagerness for high and intense delights takes away the 
relish from all others; and as such .delights fall rarely in our way, 
the greater part of our time becomes from this cause empty and 
uneasy. 

There is hardly any delusion by which men are greater sufferers 
in their happiness than by their expecting too much from what is 
called pleasure ; that is, from those intense delights which vulgarly 
engross the name of pleasure. The very expectation spoils them. 
When they do come, we are often engaged in taking pains to per- 
suade ourselves how much we are pleased, rather than enjoying any 
pleasure which springs naturally out of the object. And whenever we 
depend upon being vastly delighted, we always go home secretly 
grieved at missing our aim. Likewise, as has been observed just 
now, when this humour of being prodigiously delighted has once 
taken hold of the imagination, it hinders us from providing for, or 
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acquiescing in, those gently soothing engagements, the due variety 
and succession of which are the only things that supply a vein or 
continued stream of happiness. 

What I have been able to observe of that part of mankind whose 
professed pursuit is pleasure, and who are withheld in the pursuit 
by no restraints of fortune or scruples of conscience, corresponds 
sufficiently with this account. I have commonly remarked in such 
men a restless and inextinguishable passion for variety ; a great part 
of their time to be vacant, and so much of it irksome ; and that, 
with whatever eagerness and expectation they set out, they become 
by degrees fastidious in their choice of pleasure, languid in the 
enjoyment, yet miserable under the want of it. 

The truth seems to be, that there is a limit at which these pleasures 
soon arrive, and from which they ever afterwards decline. They are 
by necessity of short duration, as the organs cannot hold on their 
emotions beyond a certain length of time ; and if you endeavour to 
compensate for this imperfection in their nature by the frequency 
with which you repeat them, you suffer more than you gain, by the 
fatigue of the faculties and the diminution of sensibility. 

We have said nothing in this account of the loss of opportunities, 
or the decay of faculties ; which, whenever they happen, leave the 
voluptuary destitute and desperate — teased by desires that can 
never be gratified, and the memory of pleasures which must return 
no more. 

It will also be allowed by those who have experienced it, and 
perhaps by those alone, that pleasure which is purchased by the 
incumbrance of our fortune is purchased too dear ; the pleasure 
never compensating for the perpetual irritation of embarrassed cir- 
cumstances. 

These pleasures, after all, have their value ; and as the young are 
always too eager in their pursuit of them, the old are sometimes too 
remiss ; that is, too studious of their ease to be at the pains for 
them which they really deserve. 

Secondly, Neither does happiness consist in an exemption from 
pain, labour, care business, suspense, molestation, and ** those evils 
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which are without ;" auch a state being usually attended, not with 
ease, but with depression of spirits, a tastelessness in all our ideas, 
imaginary anxieties, and the whole train of hypochondriacal affec- 
tions. 

For which reason the expectations of those who retire from their 
shops and counting-houses, to enjoy the remainder of their days in 
leisure and tranquillity, are seldoi^ii answered by the effect ; much 
less of such as, in a fit of chagrin, shut themselves up in cloisters 
and hermitages, or quit the world and their stations in it for soli- 
tude and repose. 

Where there exists a known external cause of uneasiness, the 
cause may be removed, and the uneasiness will cease ; but those 
imaginary distresses which men feel for want of real ones (and which 
are equally tormenting, and so far equally real), as they depend upon 
no single or assignable subject of uneasiness, admit oftentimes of no 
application or relief. 

Hence a moderate pain, upon which the attention may fasten and 
spend itself, is to many a refreshment ; as a fit of the gout will some- 
times cure the spleen. And the same of any less violent agitation of 
the mind ; as a literary controversy, a law-suit, a contested election, 
and, above all, gaming— the passion for which, in men of fortune 
and liberal minds, is only to be accounted for on this principle. 

Thirdly, Neither does happiness consist in greatness, rank, or 
elevated station. 

Were it true that all superiority afforded pleasure, it would follow 
that by how much we were the greater — that is, the more persons 
we were superior to — in the same proportion, so far as depended 
upon this cause, we should be the happier ; but so it is, that no 
superiority yields any satisfaction, save that which we possess or 
obtain over those with whom we immediately compare ourselves. 
The shepherd perceives no pleasure in his superiority over his dog ; 
the farmer, in his superiority over the shepherd ; the lord, in his 
superiority ovei* the farmer ; nor the king, lastly, in his superiority 
over the lord. Superiority, where there is no competition, is seldom 
contemplated— what most men are quite unconscious of. 
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But if the same shepherd can run, fight, or wrestle better than the 
peasants of his village ; if the farmer can show better cattle, if he 
keep a better horse, or be supposed to have a longer purse, than any 
farmer in the hundred; if the lord have more interest in an election, 
greater favour at court, a better house or larger estate, than any 
nobleman in the county; if the king possess a more extensive terri- 
tory, a more powerful fleet or army, a more splendid establishment, 
more loyal subjects, or more weight and authority in acjjusting the 
aftairs of nations, than any prince in Europe— in all these cases the 
parties feel an actual satisfaction in their superiority. 

Now the conclusion that follows from hence is this, — that the 
pleasures of ambition, which are supposed to be peculiar to high 
stations, are in reality common to all conditions. The farrier who 
shoes a horse better, and who is in greater request for his skill, than 
any man within ten miles of him, possesses, for all that I can see, 
the delight of distinction and of excelling as truly and substantially 
as the statesman, the soldier, and the scholar, who have filled Europe 
with the reputation of their wisdom, their valour, or their knowledge. 

No superiority appears to be of any account but superiority over 
a rival. This, it is manifest, may exist wherever rivalships do ; and 
rivalships fall out amongst men of all ranks and degrees. The object 
of emulation, the dignity or magnitude of this object, makes no 
difference; as it is not what either possesses that constitutes the 
pleasure, but what one possesses more than the other. 

Philosophy smiles at the contempt with which the rich and great 
speak of the petty strifes and competitions of the poor ; not reflecting 
that these strifes and competitions are just as reasonable as their 
own, and the pleasure which success affords the same. 

Our position is, that happiness does not consist in greatness. 
And this position we make out by showing, that even what are 
supposed to be the peculiar advantages of greatness, the pleasures 
of ambition and superiority, are in reality common to all conditions. 
But whether the pursuits of ambition be ever wi^e, whether they 
contribute more to the happiness or misery of the pursuers, is a 
different question, and a question concerning which we may be 
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allowed to entertain great doubt. The pleasure of success is ex- 
quisite ; so also is the anxiety of the pursuit, and the pain of dis- 
appointment : and, what is the worst part of the account, the 
pleasure is short-lived. We soon cease to look back upon those 
whom we have left behind ; new contests are engaged in, new pro- 
spects unfold themselves : a succession of struggles is kept up, whilst 
there is a rival left within the compass of our views and profession ; 
and when there is none, the pleasure with the pursuit is at an end. 

II. We have seen what happiness does not consist in. We are 
next to consider in what it does consist. 

In the conduct of life, the great matter is, to know beforehand 
what will please us, and what pleasure will hold out. So far as 
we know this, our choice will be justified by the event. And this 
knowledge is more scarce and difficult than at first sight it may 
seem to be : for sometimes pleasures which are wonderfully alluring 
and flattering in the prospect, turn out in the possession extremely 
insipid, or do not hold out as we expected : at other times, pleasures 
start up which never entered into our calculation, and which we 
might have missed of by not foreseeing ; whence we have reason to 
believe that we actually do miss of many pleasures from the same 
cause. I say, to know " beforehand ;" for, after the experiment is 
tried, it is commonly impracticable to retreat or change ; besides that 
shifting and changing is apt to generate a habit of restlessness, which 
is destructive of the happiness of every condition. 

By reason of the original diversity of taste, capacity, and con- 
stitution, observable in the human species, and the still greater 
variety which habit and fashion have introduced in these particulars, 
it is impossible to propose any plan of happiness which will suc- 
ceed to all, or any method of life which is universally eligible or 
practicable. 

All that can be said is, that there remains a presumption in favour 
of those conditions of life in which men generally appear most 
cheerful and contented. For though the apparent happiness of 
mankind be not always a true measure of their real happiness, it is 
the best measure we have. 
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Taking this for my guide, I am inclined to believe that happinesB 
consists, — 

First, In the exercise of the social aflfections. 

Those persons commonly possess good spirits who have ahout them 
many objects of affection and endearment, as wife, children, kindred, 
friends. And to the want of these may be imputed the peevishness 
of monks, and of such as lead a monastic life. 

Of the same nature with the indulgence of our domestic affections, 
and equally refreshing to the spirits, is the pleasure which results 
from acts of bounty and beneficence, exercised either in giving 
money, or in imparting to those who want it the assistance of our 
skill and profession. 

Another main article of human happiness is,— 

Secondly, The exercise of our faculties, either of body or mind, 
in the pursuft of some engaging end 

It seems to be true, that no plenitude of present gratifications 
can make the possessor happy for a continuance, unless he have 
something in reserve, something to hope for and look forward to. 
This I conclude to be the case, from comparing the alacrity and 
spirits of men who are engaged in any pursuit which interests theniy 
with the dejection and ennui of almost all who are either born to 
so much that they want nothing more, or who have used tip their 
satisfactions too soon, and drained the sources of them. 

It is this intolerable vacuity of mind which carries the rich and 
great to the horse-course and the gaming-table ; and often engages 
them in contests and pursuits, of which the success bears no pro- 
portion to the solicitude and expense with which it is sought. An 
election for a disputed borough shall cost the parties twenty or 
thirty thousand pounds each— to say nothing of the anxiety, humi- 
liation, and fatigue of the canvass ; when a seat in the House of 
Commons, of exactly the same value, may be had for a tenth part of 
the money, and with no trouble. I do not mention this to blame 
the rich and great, (perhaps they cannot do better,) but in confirma- 
tion of what I have advanced. 

Hope, which thus appears to be of so much importance to our 
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happiness, is of two kinds : where there is something to be done 
towards attaining the object of our hope ; and where there is nothing 
to be done. The first alone is of any value ; the latter being apt to 
corrupt into impatience, having no power but to sit still and wait, 
which soon grows tiresome. 

The doctrine delivered under this head may be readily admitted ; 
but how to provide ourselves with a succession of pleasurable en- 
gagements is the difficulty. This requires two things : judgment in 
the choice of ends adapted to our opportunities ; and a command of 
imagination, so as to be able, when the judgment has mdde choice 
of an end, to transfer a pleasure to the rneans; after which, the end 
may be forgotten as soon as we will. 

Hence those pleasures are most valuable, not which are most ex- 
quisite in the fruition, but which are most productive of engagement 
and activity in the pursuit. 

A man who is in earnest in his endeavours after the happiness of 
a future state, has, in this respect, an advantage over all the world ; 
for he has constantly before his eyes an object of supreme import- 
ance, productive of perpetual engagement and activity, and of 
which the pursuit ^which can be said of no pursuit besides) lasts 
liim to his life's end. Yet even he must have many ends besides 
the far end; but then they will conduct to that, be subordinate, and 
in some way or other capable of being referred to that, and derive 
their satisfaction, or an addition of satisfaction, from that. 

Engagement is everything: the more significant, however, our 
engagements are, the better ; such as the planning of laws, institu- 
tions, manufactures, charities, improvements, public works ; and the 
endeavouring, by our interest, address, solicitations, and activity, to 
carry them into effect : or, upon a smaller scale, the procuring of a 
maintenance and fortune for our families by a course of industry and 
application to our callings, which forms and gives motion to the 
common occupations of life; training up a child, prosecuting a 
scheme for his future establishment, making ourselves masters of a 
language or a science, improving or managing an estate, labouring after 
a piece of preferment : and lastly, ani/ engagement which is innocent 
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is' better than none, as the writing of a book, the building of a house, 
the laying out of a garden, the digging of a fish-pond— even the 
raising of a cucumber or a tulip. 

Whilst our minds are taken up with the objects or business be- 
fore us, we are commonly happy, whatever the object or business 
be; when the mind is absent^ and the thoughts are wandering to 
something else than what is passing in the place in which we are, 
we are often miserable. 

Thirdly, Happiness depends upon the prudent constitution of 
the habits. 

The art in which the secret of human happiness in a great measure 
consists, is to set the habits in such a manner that every change 
may be a change for the better. The habits themselves are much the 
same; for whatever is made habitual becomes smooth, and easy, 
and nearly indifferent. The return to an old habit is likewise easy, 
whatever the habit be. Therefore the advantage is with those 
habits which allow of an indulgence in the deviation from them. 
The luxurious receive no greater pleasure from their dainties than 
the peasant does from his bread and cheese : but the peasant, when- 
ever he goes abroad, finds a feast ; whereas the epicure must be well 
entertained, to escape disgust. Those who spend every day at cards, 
and those who go every day to plough, pass their time much alike ; 
intent upon what they are about, wanting nothing, regretting 
nothing, they are both for the time in a state of ease : but then, 
whatever suspends the occupation of the card-player distresses him ; 
whereas to the labourer, every interruption is a refreshment ; and 
this appears in the different effects that Sunday produces upon the 
two, which proves a day of recreation to the one, but a lamentable 
burden to the other. The man who has learned to live alone, feels 
his spirits enlivened whenever he enters into company, and takes 
his leave without regret ; another, who has long been accustomed to 
a crowd, or continual succession of company, experiences in company 
no elevation of spirits, nor any greater satisfaction than what the 
man of a retired life finds in his chimney-corner. So far their con- 
ditions are equal ; but let a change of place, fortune, or situation^ 
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separate the companion from his circle, his visitors, his club, 
common-room, or coffee-house, and the difference and advantage in 
the choice and constitution of the two habits will show itself. 
Solitude comes to the one, clothed with melancholy ; to the other, it 
brings liberty and quiet. You will see the one fretful and restless, 
at a loss how to dispose of his time, till the hour come round when 
he may forget himself in bed ; the other easy an^ satisfied, taking up 
his book, or his pipe, as soon as he finds himself alone, ready to 
admit any little amusement that casts up, or to turn his hands and 
attention to the first business that presents itself; or content, with- - 
out either, to sit still, and let his train of thought glide indolently 
through his brain, without much use, perhaps, or pleasure, but 
without hankering after anything better, and without irritation. 
A reader who has inured himself to books of science and argumen- 
tation, if a novel, a well written pamphlet, an article of news, a 
narrative of a curious voyage, or a journal of a traveller, fall in his 
way, sits down to the repast with relish, enjoys his entertainment 
while it lasts, and can return, when it is over, to his graver read- 
ing without distaste. Another, with whom nothing will go down 
but works of humour and pleasantry, or whose curiosity must be 
interested by perpetual novelty, will consume a bookseller's window 
in half a forenoon : during which tinie he is rather in search of 
diversion than diverted ; and as books to his taste are few and short, 
and rapidly read over, the stock is soon exhausted, when he is left 
without resource from this principal supply of harmless amusement. 
So far as circumstances of fortune conduce to happiness, it is not 
the income which any man possesses, but the increase of income, 
that affords the pleasure. Two persons, of whom one begins with a 
hundred and advances his income to a thousand pounds a year, and 
the other sets off with a thousand and dwindles down to a hundred, 
may, in the course of their time, have the receipt and spending of 
the same sum of money : yet their satisfaction, so far as fortune is 
concerned in it, will be very different ; the series and sum total of 
their incomes being the same, it makes a wide difference at which 
end they begin. 
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Fourthly, Happiness consists in health. 

By health I understand, as well freedom from bodily distempers, 
as that tranquillity, firmness, and alacrity of mind, which we call 
good spirits, and which may properly enough be included in our 
notion of health, as depending commonly upon the same causes, and 
yielding to the same management, as our bodily constitution. 

Health, in this sense, is the one thing needful. Therefore no 
pains, expense, self-denial, or restraint, to which we subject ourselves 
for the sake of health, is too much. Whether it require us to 
relinquish lucrative situations, to abstain from favourite indulgences, 
to control intemperate passions, or undergo tedious regimens; what- 
ever difficulties it lays us under, a man, who pursues his happiness 
rationally and resolutely, will be content to submit. 

When we are in perfect health and spirits, we feel in ourselves a 
happiness independent of any particular* outward gratification 
whatever, and of which we can give no account. This is an enjoy- 
ment which the Deity has annexed to life ; and it probably consti- 
tutes, in a great measure, the happiness of infants and brutes, 
especially of the lower and sedentary orders of animals, as of 
oysters, periwinkles, and the like ; for which I have sometimes ,beeu 
at a loss to find out amusement. 

The above account of human happiness will justify the two fol- ' 
lowing conclusions, which, although found in most books of morality, 
have seldom, I think, been supported by any sufficient reasons : — 

First, That happiness is pretty equally distributed amongst the 
different orders of civil society. 

Secondly, That vice has no advantage over virtue, even with re- 
spect to this world's happiness. 

EVIDENCES OF CEBISTIAITITY. 
THE SUPPOSED EFFECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

That a religion which, under every form in which it is taught, 
holds forth the final reward of virtue and punishment of vice, and 
proposes those distinctions of virtue and vice which the wisest and 
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most cultivated part of mankind confess to be just, should not be 
believed, is very possible ; but that, so far as it is believed, it should 
not produce any good, but rather a bad effect upon public happiness, 
is a proposition which it requires very strong evidence to render 
credible. Yet many have been found to contend for this paradox, 
and very confident appeals have been made to history and to obser- 
vation for the truth of it. 

In the conclusions, however, which these writers draw from what 
they call experience, two sources, I think, of mistake, may be 
perceived. 

One is, that they look for the influence of religion in the wrong 
place^ 

The other, that they charge Christianity with many consequences 
for which it is not responsible. 

I. The influence of religion is not to be sought for in the councils 
of princes, in the debates or resolutions of popular assemblies, in the 
conduct of governments towards their subjects or of states and 
sovereigns towards one another, of conquerors at the head of their ' 
armies, or of parties intriguing for power at home (topics which alone 
almost occupy the attention, and fill the pages of history) ; but must 
be perceived, if perceived at all, in the silent course of private and 
domestic life. Nay more ; even tJi^^e its influence may not be very 
obvious to observation. If it check, in some degree, personal disso- 
luteness, if it beget a general probity in the transaction of business, 
if it produce soft and humane manners in the mass of the community, 
and occasional exertions of laborious or expensive benevolence in a few 
individuals, it is all the effect which can offer itself to external 
notice. The kingdom of heaven is within us. That which is the 
substance of the Religion, its hopes and consolations, its intermixture 
with the thoughts by day and by night, the devotion of the heart, the 
control of appetite, the steady direction of the will to the commands 
of God, is necessarily invisible. Yet upon these depend the virtue 
and the happiness of millions. This cause renders the representa- 
tions of history, with respect to religion, defective and fallacious, in a 
greater degree than they are upon any other subject. Religion operates 
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most upon those of whom history knows the least; upon fathers 
and mothers in their families, upon men-servants and maid-servants, 
upon the orderly tradesman, the quiet villager, the manufacturer at 
his loom, the husbandman in his fields. Amongst such, its influence 
collectively may be of inestimable value, yet its effects, in the mean- 
time, little upon those who figure upon the stage of the world. 
They may know nothing of it ; they may believe nothing of it ; they 
may be actuated by motives more impetuous than those which 
religion is able to excita It cannot, therefore, be thought strange 
that this influence should elude the grasp and touch of public 
history : for what is public history but a register of the successes 
and disappointments, the vices, the follies, and the quarrels of i those 
who engage in contentions for power? 

I will add, that much of this influence may be felt in times of 
public distress, and little of it in times of public wealth and security. 
This also increases the uncertainty of any opinions that we draw 
from historical representations. The influence of Christianity is 
commensurate with no effects which history states. We do not 
pretend that it has any such necessary and irresistible power over 
the affairs of nations as to surmount the force of other causes. 

The Christian Religion also acts upon public usages and institu- 
tions by an operation which is only secondary and indirect. Chris- 
tianity is not a code of civil law. It can only reach public 
institutions through private character. Now its influence upon 
private character may be considerable, yet many public usages^ and 
institutions repugnant to its principles may remain. To get rid of 
these, the reigning part -of the community must act, and act 
together. But it may be long before the persons who compose this 
body be sufficiently touched with the Christian character to join in 
the suppression of practices ^ which they and the pubHc have been 
reconciled, by causes which will reconcile the human mind to any- 
thing—by habit and interest. Nevertheless, the effects of Chris- 
tianity, even in this view, have been important. It has mitigated 
the conduct of war and the treatment of captives. It has softened 
the administration of despotic, or of nominally despotic governments. 
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It has abolished polygamy. It has restrained the licentiousness of 
divorces. It has put an end to the exposure of children, and the 
imnaolation of slaves. It has suppressed the combats of gladiatora, 
and the impurities of religious rites. It has banished, if not un- 
natural vices, at least the toleration of them. It has greatly melio- 
iiated the condition of the laborious part, that is to say, of the mass 
of every community, by procuring for them a day of weekly rest. 
In all countries in which it is professed it has produced numerous 
establishments for the relief of sickness and poverty ; and, in some, a 
regular and general provision by law. It has triumphed over the 
slavery established in the Eoman Empire : it is contending, and, I 
trust will one day prevail, against the worse slavery of the West 
Indies. 

A Christian writer, so early as in the second century, has testified 
the resistance which Christianity made to wicked and licentious 
practices, though established by law and by public usage : " Neither 
in Parthia, do the Christians, though Parthians, use polygamy ; nor 
in Persia, though Persians, do they marry their own daughters ; nor 
among the Bactri, or Galli, do they violate the sanctity of marriage ; 
nor, wherever they are, do they suffer themselves to be overcome by 
jll-constituted laws and manners." 

Socrates did not destroy the idolatry of Athens, or produce the 
slightest revolution in the manners of his country. 

But the argument to which I recur is, that the benefit of religion, 
being felt chiefly in the obscurity of private stations, necessarily 
escapes the observation of history. From the first general notifica- 
tion of Christianity to the present day, there have been in every age 
many millions, whose names were never heard of, made better by it, 
not only in their conduct, but in their disposition ; and happier, not 
so much in their external circumstances, as in that which is inter 
prcecordia, in that which alone deserves the name of happiness, the 
tranquillity and consolation of their thoughts. It has been, since its 
commencement, the author of happiness and virtue to millions and 
millions of the human race. Who is there that would not wish his 
son to be a Christian? 
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Christianity, also, in every country in which it is professed, hath 
obtained a sensible, although not a complete influence, upon the 
public judgment of morals. And this is very important. For with- 
out the occasional correction which public opinion receives, by 
referring to some fixed standard of morality, no man can foretell into 
what extravagances it might wander. Assassination might become 
as honourable as duelling ; unnatural crimes be accounted as venial 
as fornication is wont to be accounted. In this way it is possible 
that many may be kept in order by Christianity who are not them- 
selves Christians. They may be guided by the rectitude which it 
communicates to public opinion. Their consciences 'may suggest 
their duty truly, and they may ascribe these suggestions to a moral 
sense, or to the native capacity of the human intellect, when in fact 
they are nothing more than the public opinion reflected from their 
own minds ; and opinion, in a considerable degree, modified by the 
lessons of Christianity. " Certain it is, and this is a great deal to 
say, that the generality, even of the meanest and most vulgar and 
ignorant people, have truer and worthier notions of God, more just 
and right apprehensions concerning his attributes and perfections, a 
deeper sense of the difference of good and evil, a greater regard to 
moral obligations and to the plain and most necessary duties of life, 
and a more firm and universal expectation of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, than, in any heathen country, any con- 
siderable number of men were found to have had." 

After all, the value of Christianity is not to be appreciated by its 
temporal effects. The object of revelation is to influence human 
conduct in this life; but what is gained to happiness by that 
influence can only be estimated by taking in the whole of human 
existence. Then, as hath already been observed, there may be also 
great consequences of Christianity which do not belong to it as a 
revelation. The effects upon human salvation, of the mission, of the 
death, of the present, of the future agency of Christ, may be 
universal, though the religion be not universally known. 

II. I assert that Christianity is charged with many conse- 
quences for which it is not responsible. I believe that religious 
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rootives have had no more to do in the formation of nine-tenths of 
the intolerant and persecuting laws, which in different countries 
hare been established upon the subject of religion, than they have 
had to do in England with the making of the game laws. These 
measures, although they have the Christian Eeligion for their 
subject, are resolvable into a principle which Christianity certainly 
did not plant (and which Christianity could not universally con- 
demn, because it is not universally wrong) : which principle is no 
other than this, that they who are in possession of power do what 
they can to keep it. Christianity is answerable for no part of the 
mischief which has been brought upon the world by persecution, 
except that which has arisen from conscientious persecutors. Now 
these perhaps have never been either numerous or powerful. Nor 
is it to Christianity that even theii' mistake can fairly be imputed. 
They have been ipisled by an error not properly Christian or 
religious, but by an error in their moral philosophy. They pursued 
the particular, without adverting to the general consequence. 
Believing certain articles of faith, or a certain mode of worship, to 
be highly conducive, or perhaps essential to salvation, they thought 
themselves bound to bring all they could, by every means, into them. 
And this they thought, without considering what would be the effect 
of such a conclusion, when adopted amongst mankind as a general 
rule of conduct. Had there been in the New Testament, what there 
are in the Koran, precepts authorizing coercion in the propagation 
of the religion, and the use of violence towards unbelievers, the case 
would have been different. This distinction could not have been 
taken, or this defence made. 

I apologize for no species nor degree of persecution, but I think 
that even the fact has been exaggerated. The slave-trade destroys 
more in a year than the Inquisition does in a hundred, or perhaps 
hath done since its foundation. 

If it be objected, as I apprehend it will be, that Christianity is 
chargeable with every mischief of which it has been the occaswny 
though not the motive, I answer, that if the malevolent passions 
be there, the world will never want occasions. The noxious element 
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■will always find a conductor. Any point will produce an explosion. 
Did the applauded intercommunity of the Pagan theology preserve 
the peace of the Eoman world — did it prevent oppressions, proscrip- 
tions, massacres, devastations? Was it bigotry that carried Alex- 
ander into the East, or brought Caesar into Gaul? Are the nations 
of the world into which Christianity hath not found its way, or 
from which it hath been banished, free from contentions ? Are their 
contentions less ruinous and sanguinary? Is it owing to Chris- 
tianity, or to the want of it, that the finest regions of the East, the 
countries inter qiuittioi^ maria, the peninsula of Greece, together 
with a great part of the Mediterranean coast, are at this day a 
desert ; or that the banks of the Nile, whose constantly renewed 
fertility is not to be impaired by neglect, or 'destroyed by the ravages 
of war, serve only for the scene of a ferocious anarchy, or the supply 
of unceasing hostilities? Europe itself has known no religious wars 
for some centuries, yet has hardly ever been without war. Are the 
calamities which at this day afflict it to be imputed to Christianity? 
Hath Poland fallen by a Christian crusade ? Hath the overthrow 
in France, of civil order and security, been effected by the votaries of 
our religion, or by the foes ? Amongst the awful lessons which 
the crimes and the miseries of that country afford to mankind, this 
is one : — ^that, in order to be a persecutor, it is not necessary to be a 
bigot : that in rage and cruelty, in mischief 'and destruction, 
fanaticism itself can be outdone by infidelity. 

Finally, If war, as it is now carried on between nations, produce 
less misery and ruin than formerly, -we are indebted perhaps to 
Christianity for the change, more than to any other cause. Viewed 
therefore even in its relation to this subject, it appears to have been 
of advantage to the world. It hath humanized the conduct of wars ; 
it hath ceased to excite them. 

The differences of opinion that have in all ages prevailed amongst 
Christians, fall very much within the alternative which has been 
stated. If we possessed the disposition which Christianity labours, 
above all other qualities, to inculcate, these dift'erences would do 
little harm. If that disposition be wanting, other causes, even were 
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these absent, would continually rise up to call forth the malevolent 
passions into action. Differences of opinion, when accompanied 
with mutual charity, which Christianity forbids them to violate, are 
for the most part innocent, and for some purposes useful They 
promote inquiry, discussion, and knowledge. They help to keep up 
an attention to religious subjects, and a concern about them, which 
might be apt to die away in the calm and silence of universal agree- 
ment I do not know that it is in any degree true, that the influence 
of religion is the greatest where there are the fewest dissenters. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

HiHKT Hallax, nrhose name stands very high on the roll of English historical 
writers, was bom in 1778, at Windsor, in the chapel of which place his father, 
who was Dean of Bristol, held a canonry. He was educated at Eton and at 
Ghristcharch, Oxford, and attained some distinction as a classical scholar^a 
fact to which Lord Byron, in his satire on the Edinburgh Reviewers, makes 
sarcastic allusion :— 

" And classic Ballam, much renowned for Greek." 

He entered the Inner Temple, of which he afterwards became a bencher, and 
applied himself to the study of law ; but possessing an independent fortune, he 
never systematically followed the legal profession, but devoted his time chiefly 
to literary pursuits. He was for some years a contributor to the Edinburgh 
Review, and in 1818 published his View of Europe during the Middle Ages, 
which at once established his reputation as an eminent historian. 

Other works followed, the character of which tended to confirm and increase 
the reputation which he had already acquired, and several honorary distinctions 
were conferr^ upon him. In 1830 he received one of the gold medals instituted 
by George IV. for eminence as an historian, and was named a Foreign Associate 
of the Institute of France. His life was passed in literary retirement, and was 
saddened by heavy domestic afflictions. Of a numerous family one daughter 
only survived him; and his keenest sorrow was the loss of his eldest son, Arthur— 
a young man of high powers and attainments, whose memory is enshrined in the 
plaintive and beautiful elegy of Tennyson. 

Mr. Hallam died on the 21st of January 1859. 

WORKS. 

As already mentioned, the first otMr, Hallam 's publications was his StcUe of 
Europe during the Middle Agei. This work exhibits a comprehensive survey 
of the chief incidents of the period to which it refers, more especially those which 
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bear apon the growth of political oonstitntions and the development of natiooal 
life. It is Dot so much an abridgment of mediaeTal history as a selection and 
combination of those eyents of it which are linked together in a necessary depen- 
dency, which are of permanent interest, and account for and illustrate existing 
laws and institutions. The different countries of Europe are treated of in sepa- 
rate chapters, and, as the author himself says, "every chapter completes its par- 
ticular subject, and may be considered in some degree as independent of the rest." 

Hallam's next work is his Constitutional History of England, from the Acces- 
sion of Henry VII. to the Death of George II. 

This is a most learned, accurate, and impartial production. It combines in a 
remarkable degree antiquarian research, philosophical dissertation, and literary 
excellence. Though the author writes from what may be called a Whig point of 
view, yet he is generous, candid, and just to all parties. A judicial calmness of 
tone pervades the whole work. The claims and the errors of both sides, the 
arguments in favour of both views, are, in the case of contending parties or of 
conflicting opinions, set forth with the most philosophic impartiality. There is 
no enthusiasm, no warmth of admiration, no expression of strong sympathy or 
emotion ; but everywhere we find the results of acute analysis, clear reasoning, 
a sober judgment, and a comprehensive understanding. 

The Introdttction to the Literary History of Europe is the remaining work 
of our author to which reference must be made. And it presents us with a most 
able and exhaustive survey of European literature during the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

The progress of learning, the discoveries of science, the rise of philosophical 
systems, are all expounded and discussed. The great works of all the great Euro- 
pean writers are passed in review. Their subject-matter is analyzed, and their 
merits and defects weighed in the balance of a sound and sober criticism. Few 
works display a greater range and diversity of learning, or a clearer and more accu- 
rate judgment, or a truer and j uster literary taste. All the writings of Hallam are 
distinguished by the correctness and purity of their style. The language is chaste 
and classical, preserving for the most part a sober and temperate strain, but 
putting on sometimes a richer and more picturesque colouring, and rising to a 
grave and dignified eloquence. 



EXTRACTS. 

COKSTITUTIONAL HISTOBT. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES L 

The execution of Charles I. has been mentioned in later ages by a 
few with unlimited praise— by some with faint and ambiguous 
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censure — ^by most with vehement reprobation. My own judgment 

will possibly be anticipated by the reader of the preceding pages. I 

shall certainly not rest it on the imaginary sacredness and divine 

origin of royalty, nor even on the irresponsibility with which the 

law of almost every country invests the person of its sovereign. Far 

l>e it from me to contend that no cases may be conceived, that no 

instances may be found in history, wherein the sympathy of mankind 

and the sound principles of political justice would approve a public 

judicial sentence as the due reward of tyranny and perfidiousness. 

But w^e may confidently deny that Charles I. was thus to be singled 

out as a warning to tyrants. His oflfences were not, in the worst 

interpretation, of that atrocious character which calls down the 

vengeance of insulted humanity, regardless of positive law. His 

government had been very arbitrary; but it may well be doubted 

whether any, even of his ministers, could have «iiffered death for 

their share in it, without introducing a principle of barbarous 

vindictiveness. Far from the sanguinary misanthropy of some 

monarchs, or the revengeful fury of others, he had in no instance 

displayed, nor does the minutest scrutiny since made into his 

character entitle us to suppose, any malevolent dispositions beyond 

some proneness to anger, and a considerable degree of harshness in 

his demeanour. As for the charge of having caused the bloodshed 

of the war, upon which, and not on any former misgovemment, his 

condemnation was grounded, it was as ill-established as it would 

have been insufficient. Well might the Earl of Northumberland 

say, when the ordinance for the King's trial was before the Lords, 

that the greatest part of the people of England were not yet satisfied 

whether the King levied war first against the Houses or the Houses 

against him. The fact, in my opinion, was entirely otherwise. It 

is quite another question whether the Parliament were justified in 

their resistance to the King's legal authority. But we may contend 

that when Hotham, by their command, shut the gates of Hull 

against his Sovereign, when the militia was called out in different 

counties by an ordinance of the two Houses, both of which preceded 

by several weeks any levying of forces for the King, the bonds of 
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our constitutional law were by them and their servants snapped 
asunder; and it would be the mere pedantry and chicane of political 
casuistry to inquire, even if the fact could be better ascertained, 
whether at Edgehill, or in the minor skirmishes that preceded, the 
first carbine was discharged by a Cavalier or a Roundhead. The 
aggressor in a war is not the first who uses force,»but the first who 
renders force necessar}^ 

But, whether we may think this war to have originated in the King's 
or the Parliament's aggression, it is still evident that the former had 
a fair cause with the nation, a cause which it was no plain violation 
of justice to defe^id. He was supported by the greater part of the 
peers, by full one-third of the commons, by the principal body of. 
the gentry, and a large proportion of other classes. If his adherents 
did not form, as I think they did not, the majority of the people, 
they were at least more numerous, beyond comparison, than those 
who demanded or approved of his death. The steady, deliberate 
perseverance of so considerable a body in any cause takes away the 
right of punishment from the conquerors, beyond what their own 
safety or reasonable indemnification may require. The vanquished 
are to be judged by the rules of national, not of municipal law. 
Hence, if Charles, .after having by a course of victories or the 
defection of the people prostrated all opposition, had abused his 
triumph by the execution of Essex or Hampden, Fairfax or Crom- 
well, I think that later ages would have disapproved of their deaths 
as positively, though not quite as vehemently, as they have of his 
own. The line is not easily drawn, in abstract reasoning, between 
the treason which is justly punished, and the social schism which 
is beyond the proper boundaries of law; but the Civil War of 
England seems plainly to fall within the latter description. These 
objections strike me as unanswerable, even if the trial of Charles 
had been sanctioned by the voice of the nation through its legitimate 
representatives, or at least such a fair and full convention as might, 
in great necessity, supply the place of lawful authority. But it was, 
as we all know, the act of a bold but very small minority, who, 
having forcibly expelled their colleagues from Parliament, had 
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usurped, under the protection of a military force, that power which 
all England reckoned illegal I cannot perceive what there was in 
the imagined solemnity of this proceeding,' in. that insolent mockery 
of the forms of justice, accompanied by all unfairness and inhumanity 
in its circumstances, which can alleviate the guilt of the transaction; 
and if it be allegedthat many of the regicides were firmly persuaded 
in their consciences of the right and duty of condemning the King, 
we may surely remember that private murderers have often had the 
same apology. 

In discussing each particular transaction in the life of Charles, as 
of any other sovereign, it is required by the truth of history to 
spare no just animadversion upon his faults; especially where much 
art has been employed by the writers most in repute to carry the 
stream of public prejudice in an opposite direction. But when we 
come to a general estimate of his character, we should act unfairly 
not to give their fall weight to those peculiar circumstances of his 
condition in this worldly scene which tend to account for and 
extenuate his failings. The station of kings is, in a moral sense, so 
unfavourable, that those who are least prone to servile admiration 
should be on their guard against the opposite error of an uncandid 
severity. There seems no fairer method of estiijiating the intrinsic 
worth of a sovereign than to treat him as a subject, and to judge, 
so far as the history of his life enables us, what he would have been 
in that more private and happier condition from which the chance 
of birth has excluded him. Tried by this test, we cannot doubt 
that Charles I. would have been, not altogether an amiable man, 
but one deserving of general esteem; his firm and conscientious 
virtues the same, his deviations from right far less frequent than 
upon the throne. It is to be pleaded for this Prince, that his youth 
had breathed but the contaminated air of a profligate and servile 
Court — that he had imbibed the lessons of arbitrary power from all 
who surrounded him — that he had been betrayed by a father's 
culpable blindness into the dangerous society of an ambitions, 
unprincipled favourite. To have maintained so much correctness of 
morality as his enemies confess, was a proof of Charles's virtuous 
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dispositions ; but his advocates are compelled also to own that he 
did not escape as little injured by the poisonous adulation to which 
he had listened. Of a temper by nature, and by want of restraint, 
too passionate, though not vindictive, and, though not cruel, 
certainly deficient in gentleness and humanity, he was entirely unfit 
for the very diflScult station of royalty, and especially for that of a 
constitutional king. It is impossible to excuse his violations of 
liberty on the score of ignorance, especially after the Petition oi 
Right ; because his impatience of opposition from his council made 
it unsafe to give him any advice that thwarted his determination. 
His other great fault was want of sincerity— a fault that appeared 
in all parts of his life, and from which no one who -has paid the 
subject any attention will pretend to exculpate him. Those, indeed, 
who know nothing but what they find in Hume, may believe, on 
Hume's authority, that the King's contemporaries never dreamed of 
imputing to him any deviation from good faith ; as if the whole 
conduct of the Parliament had not been evidently founded upon a 
distrust which on many occasions they very explicitly declared. 
But, so far as this insincerity was shown in the course of his 
troubles, it was a failing which untoward circumstances are apt to 
produce, and which the extreme hypocrisy of many among his adver- 
saries might sometimes palliate. Few personages in history, we should 
recollect, have had so much of their actions revealed and commented 
upon as Charles ; it is perhaps a mortifying truth that those who 
have stood highest with posterity have seldom been those who have 
been most accurately known. 

The turn of his mind was rather peculiar, and laid him open with 
some justice to very opposite censures— for an extreme obstinacy in 
retaining his opinion, and for an excessive facility in adopting that 
of others. But the apparent incongruity ceases when we observe 
that he was tenacious of ends and irresolute as to means ; better 
fitted to reason than to act ; never swerving from a few main 
principles, but diffident of his own judgment in its application to 
the course of affairs. His chief talent was an acuteness in dispute ; 
a talent not usually much exercised by kings, but which the strange 
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events of his life called into action. He bad, unfortunately for 
himself, gone into the study most fashionable in that age, of 
polemical theology ; and, though not at all learned, had read enough 
of the English divines to maintain their side of the current contro- 
versies with much dexterity. But this unkingly talent was a poor 
compensation for the continual mistakes of his judgment in the art 
of government and the conduct of his afifairs. 

<5HAKACTER OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

He left a fame behind him proportioned to his extraordinary 
fortunes and the great qualities which sustained them; still more 
perhaps the admiration of strangers than of his country, because 
that sentiment was less alloyed by hatred, which seeks to extenuate 
the glory that irritates it. The nation itself forgave much to one 
who had brought back the renown of her ancient story, the 
traditions of Elizabeth's age, after the ignominious reigns of her 
successors. This contrast with James and Charles in their foreign 
policy gave additional lustre to the era of the Protectorate. There 
could not but be a sense of national pride to see an Englishman, but 
yesterday raised above the many, without one drop of blood in his 
veins which the princes of the earth could challenge as their own, 
receive the homage of those who acknowledge no right to power, and 
hardly any title to respect, except that of prescription. The sluggish 
pride of the Court of Spain, the mean-spirited cunning of Mazann, 
the irregular imagination of Christina, sought with emulous ardour 
the friendship of our usurper. He had the advantage of reaping 
the harvest which he had not sown, by an honourable treaty with 
Holland, the fruit of victories achieved under the Parliament. But 
he still employed the great energies of Blake in the service for 
which he was so eminently fitted; and it is just to say that the 
maritime glory of England may first be traced from the era of the 
Commonwealth in a track of continuous light. The oppressed 
Protestants in Catholic kingdoms, disgusted at the lukewarmness 
and half-apostasy of the Stuarts, looked up to him as their patron 
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and mediator. Courted by the two rival monarchies of Europe, he 
seemed to threaten both with his hostility ; and when he declared 
a^inst Spain, and attacked her West India possessions, with little 
pretence certainly of justice, but not by any means, as I conceive, 
with the impolicy sometimes charged against him, so auspicious 
was his star that the very failure and disappointment of that 
expedition obtained a more advantageous possession for England 
than all the triumphs of her former kings. 

Notwithstanding this external splendour, which has deceived 
some of our own and most foreign writers, it is evident that the 
submission of the people to Cromwell was far from peaceable or 
voluntary. His strong and skilful grasp kept down a nation of 
enemies that must naturally, to judge from their numbers and 
inveteracy, have overwhelmed him. It required a dexterous 
management to play with the army, and without the army ho 
. could not have existed as sovereign for a day. Yet it seems 
improbable that, had Cromwell lived, any insurrection or conspiracy, 
setting aside assassination, could have overthrown a possession so 
fenced by systematic vigilance, by experienced caution, by the 
respect and terror that belonged to his name. The Royalist and 
Republica^^ intrigues had gone on for several years without inter- 
mission ; but every part of their designs was open to him ; and it 
appears that there was not courage, or rather temerity, sufficient to 
make any open demonstration of so prevalent a disaffection. 

The most superficial observers cannot have overlooked the general 
resemblances in the fortunes and character of Cromwell, and of him 
who, more recently, and upon an ampler theatre, has struck nations 
with wonder and awe. But the parallel may be traced more closely 
than perhaps has hitherto been remarked. Both raised to power by 
the only merit which a revolution leaves uncontroverted and 
untarnished, that of military achievements, in that reflux of public 
sentiment when the fervid enthusiasm of democracy gives place to 
disgust at its excesses and a desire of firm government. The means 
of greatness the same to both— the extinction of a representative 
assembly, once national, but akeady mutilated by violence, and 
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Bunk by its submission to that illegal force into general contempt 
In military science or the renown of their exploits we cannot 
certainly rank Cromwell by the side of him for whose genius and 
ambition all Europe seemed the appointed quarry; but it maybe 
said that the former^s exploits were as much above the level of his 
contemporaries, and more the fruits of an original uneducated 
capacity. In civil government there can be no adequate parallel 
between one who had sucked only the dregs of a besotted fanaticism, 
and one to whom the stores of reason and philosophy w^ere open. 
But it must here be added that Cromwell, far unlike his antitype, 
never showed any signs of a legislative mind, or any desire to fix 
his renown on that noblest basis, the amelioration of social institu- 
tions. Both were eminent masters of human nature, and played 
with inferior capacities iu all the security of powerful minds. 
Though both, coming at the conclusion of a struggle for Liberty, 
trampled upon her claims, and sometimes spoke disdainfully of her 
name, each knew how to associate the interests of those who had 
contended for her with his own ascendency, and made himself the 
representative of a victorious revolution. Those who had too much 
philosophy or zeal for freedom to give way to popular admiration 
for these illustrious usurpers, were yet amused with tl^ adulation 
that lawful princes showered on them, more gratuitously iu one 
instance, with servile terror in the other. Both, too, repaid in some 
measure this homage of the pretended great by turning their 
ambition towards those honours and titles which they knew to be 
so little connected with high desert. A fallen race of monarchs, 
which had made way for the greatness of each, cherished hopes of 
restoration by their power, till each, by an inexpiable act of blood, 
manifested his determination to make no compromise with that 
line. Both possessed a certain coarse good-nature and ajffability that 
covered the want of conscience, honour, and humanity; quick in 
passion, but not vindictive, and averse to unnecessary crimes. 
Their fortunes in the conclusion of life were indeed very different : 
one forfeited the affections of his people, which the other, in the 
character at least of their master, had never possessed ; one fuF- 
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nished a moral to Europe by the continuance of his success, the 
other by the prodigiousness of his fall. A fresh resemblance arose 
afterwards, when the restoration of those royal families, whom their 
ascendant had kept under, revived ancient animosities, and excited 
new ones ; those who from love of democratical liberty had borne 
the most deadly hatred to the apostates who had betrayed it, 
recovering some affection to their memory, out of aversion to a 
common enemy. Our English Republicans have, with some 
exceptions, displayed a sympathy for the name of Cromwell ; and 
I need not observe how remarkably this holds good in the case of 
his mighty parallel. 

ESTIMATE OP THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 

The great event of what has been emphatically denominated in 
the language of our public acts the Glorious Revolution, stands in 
need of no vulgar credulity, no mistaken prejudice for its support. 
It can only rest on the basis of a liberal theory of government, which 
looks to the public good as the great end for which positive laws 
and the constitutional order of states have been instituted. It 
cannot be defended without rejecting the slavish principles of 
absolute obedience, or even that pretended modification of them 
•which imagines some extreme case of intolerable tyranny, some, as 
it were, lunacy of despotism, as the only plea and palliation of 
resistance. Doubtless the administration of James IT. was not of 
this nature. Doubtless he was not m Caligula, or a Commodus, or 
an Ezzelin, or a Gale^azzo Sforza, or a Christiern II. of Denmark, or 
a Charles IX. of France, or one of those almost innumerable tyrants 
whom men have endured in the wantonness of unlimited power. 
No man had been deprived of his liberty by any illegal warrant. 
No man, except in the single though very important instance of 
Magdalen College, had been despoiled of his property. I must also 
add that the government of James 11^ will lose little by comparison 
with that of his father. The judgment in favour of his prerogative 
to dispense with the test was far more according to received notions 
(147) 24 
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of law, far less injurious and unconstitutional, than that which gave 
a sanction to ship-money. The injunction to read the declaration of 
indulgence in churches was less offensive to scrupulous men than 
the similar command to read the declaration of Sunday sports in the 
time of Charles I. Nor was any one punished for a refusal to 
comply with the one; while the prisons had been filled with those 
who had disobeyed the other. Nay, what is more, there are much 
stronger presumptions of the father's than of the son's intention to 
lay aside Parliaments, and set up an avowed despotism. It is indeed 
amusing to observe that many who scarcely put bounds to their 
eulogies of Charles I., have been content to abandon the cause of 
one who had no faults in his public conduct but such as seemed to 
have come by inheritance. The characters of the father and son 
were very closely similar : both proud of their judgment as well as of 
their station, and still more obstinate in their understanding than in 
their purpose; both scrupulously conscientious in certain great 
points of conduct, to the sacrifice of that power which they had 
preferred to everything else ; the one far superior in relish for the 
arts and for polite letters, the other more diligent and indefatigable 
in business ; the father exempt from those vices of a court to which 
the son was too long addicted — ^not so harsh, perhaps, or prone to 
severity in his temper, but inferior in general sincerity and adherence 
to his word. They were both equally unfitted for the condition in 
which they were meant to stand — the limited kings of a wise and 
free people, the chiefs of the English commonwealth. 

The most plausible argument against the necessity of so violent a 
remedy for public grievances as the abjuration of allegiance to a 
reigning sovereign, was one that misled half the nation in that age, 
and is still sometimes insinuated by those whose pity for the 
misfortunes of the House of Stuart appears to predominate over 
every other sentiment which the history of the Revolution should 
excite. It was alleged that the constitutional mode of redress by 
Parliament was not taken away ; that the King^s attempts to obtain 
promises of support from the electors and probable representatives 
showed his intention of calling one ; that the writs were, in fact, 
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ordered before the Prince of Orange's expedition; that after the 
invader had reached London, James still offered to refer the terms of 
reconciliation with his people to a free Parliament, though he could 
have no hope of evading any that might be i)roposed ; that by 
reversing illegal judgments, by annulling unconstitutional dispensa- 
tions, by reinstating those who had been unjustly dispossessed, by 
punishing wicked advisers, above all, by passing statutes to restrain 
the excesses, and cut oflf the dangerous prerogatives of the monarchy 
(as efficacious, or more so, than the Bill of Rights and other measures 
that followed the Revolution), all risk of arbitrary power, or of iiy ury 
to the established religion, might have been prevented without a 
-violation of that hereditary right which was as fundamental in the 
Constitution as any of the subjects' privileges. It was not necessary 
to enter upon the delicate problem of absolute non-resistance, or to 
deny that the conservation of the whole was paramount to all 
positive laws. The question to be proved was, that a regard to this 
general safety exacted. the means employed in the Revolution, and 
constituted that extremity which could alone justify such a deviation 
from the standard rules of law and religion. 

It is evidently true that James had made very little progress, or 
rather experienced a signal defeat, in his endeavour to place the 
professors of his own religion on a firm and honourable basis. There 
seems the strongest reason to believe that, far from reaching his end 
through the new Parliament, he would have experienced those warm 
assaults on the administration which generally distinguished the 
House of Commons under his father and brother. But, as he was in 
no want of money, and had not the temper to endure what he 
thought the language of republican faction, we may be equally sure 
that a short and angry session would have ended with a more 
decided resolution on his side to govern in future without such 
impracticable counsellors. The doctrine, imputed of old to Lord 
Strafford, that, after trying the good will of Parliament in vain, a 
king was absolved from the legal maxims of government, was always 
at the heart of the Stuarts. His army was numerous, according, at 
least, to English notions ; he had already begun to fill it with Popish 
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officers and soldiers ; the militia, though less to be depended on, was 
under the command of lord and deputy lieutenants carefully selected; 
above all, he would at the last have recourse to France ; and though 
the experiment of bringing over French troops was very hazardous, 
it is difficult to say that he might not have succeeded, with all these 
means, in preventing or putting down any concerted insurrection. 
But, at least, the renewal of civil bloodshed and the anarchy of 
rebellion seemed to be the alternative of slavery, if William had 
never earned the just title of our deliverer. It is still more evident 
that, aiter the invasion had taken place, and a general defection had 
exhibited the King's inability to resist, there could have been no 
such compromise as the Tories fondly expected, no legal and 
peaceable settlement in what they called a free Parliament, leaving 
James in the real and recognized possession of his constitutional 
prerogatives. Those who have grudged William III. the laurels 
that he won for our service are ever prone to insinuate that his 
imnatural ambition would be content with nothing less than' the 
crown, instead of returning to his country after he had convinced 
the King of the error of his counsels, and obtained securities for the 
religion and liberties of England. The hazard of the enterprise, and 
most hazardous it truly was, was to have been his ; the profit and 
advantage our own. I do not know that William absolutely 
expected to place himself on the throne ; because he oould hardly 
anticipate that James would so precipitately abandon a kingdom 
wherein he was acknowledged, and had still many adherents. But 
undoubtedly he must, in consistency with his magnanimous designs, 
have determined to place England in its natural station, as a party 
in the great alliance against the powers of Louis XIV. To this one 
object of securing the liberties of Europe, and chiefly of his own 
country, the whole of his heroic life was directed with undeviating, 
undisheartened firmness. He had in view no distant prospect, when 
the entire succession of the Spanish monarchy would be claimed by 
that insatiable prince, whose renunciation at the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees was already maintained to be invalid. Against the present 
aggressions and future schemes of this neighbour the League of 
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Augsburg had just been concluded. England, a ftee, a Protestant, 
a maritime kingdom, would, in her natural position, as a rival of 
France, and deeply concerned in the independence of the Netherlands, 
become a leading member of this confederacy. But the sinister 
attachments of the House of Stuart had long diverted her from her 
true interests, and rendered her councils disgracefully and treacher- 
ously subservient to those of Louis. It was therefore the main 
object of the Prince of Orange to strengthen the alliance by the 
vigorous co-operation of this kingdom ; and with no other view the 
Emperor, and even the Pope, had abetted his imdertaking. But it 
was impossible to imagine that James would have come with 
sincerity into measures so repugnant to his predilections and 
interests. What better could be expected than a recurrence of that 
false and hollow system which had betrayed Europe and dishonoured 
England under Charles IL ? or rather, would not the sense of injury 
and thraldom have inspired still more deadly aversion to the cause 
of those to whom he must have ascribed his humiliation ? There 
was as little reason to hope that he would abandon the long 
cherished schemes of arbitrary power, and the sacred interests of his 
own faith. We must remember that when the adherents or 
apologists of James II. have spoken of him as an unfortunately 
misguided prince, they have insinuated what neither the notorious 
history of those times, nor the more secret information since brought 
to light, will in any degree confirm. It was indeed a strange excuse 
for a king of such mature years, and so trained in the most diligent 
attention to business. That in some particular instances he acted 
under the influence of his confessor, Petre, is not unlikely ; but the 
general temper of his administration, his notions of government, the 
objects he had in view, were perfectly his own, and were pursued 
rather in spite of much dissuasion and many warnings, than through 
the suggestions of any treacherous counsellors. 

Both with respect, therefore, to the Prince of Orange and to the 
English nation, James II. was to be considered as an enemy whose 
resentment could never be appeased, and whose power consequently 
must be wholly taken away. It is true that if he had remained in 
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England it would have been extremely difficult to deprive him of 
the nominal sovereignty. But in this case, the Prince of Orange 
must have be^ invested, by some course or other, with all its real 
attributes. He undoubtedly intended to remain in this country; 
and could not otherwise have preserved that entire ascendency 
which was necessary for his ultimate purposes. The King could not 
have been permitted, with any common prudence, to retain the 
choice of his ministers, or the command of his army, or his negative 
voice in laws, or even his personal liberty ; by which I mean, that 
his guards must have been either Dutch, or at least appointed by 
the Prince and Parliament. Less than this it would have been 
childish to require ; and this would not have been endured by any 
man even of James's spirit, or by the nation, when the reaction of 
loyalty should return, without continued eflforts to get rid of an 
arrangement far more revolutionary and subversive of the established 
monarchy than the King's deposition. 

In the Eevolution of 1688 there was an unusual combination of 
lavouring circumstances, and some of the most important, such as 
the King's sudden flight, not within prior calculation, which render 
it no precedent for other times and occasions in point of expediency, 
whatever it may be in point of justice. Resistance to tyranny by 
overt rebellion incurs not only the risks of failure, but" those of 
national impoverishment and confusion, of vindictive retaliation, 
and such aggressions (perhaps inevitable) on private right and 
liberty as render the name of Revolution and its adherents odious. 
Those, on the other hand, who call in a powerful neighbour to 
protect them from domestic oppression, may too often expect to 
realize the horse of the fable, and endure a subjection more severe, 
permanent, and ignominious than what they shake off. But the 
Revolution effected by William III. united the independent character 
of a national act with the regularity and the coercion of anarchy 
which belong to a military invasion. The United Provinces were 
not such a foreign potentate as could put in jeopardy the inde- 
pendence of England; nor could his army have maintained itself 
against the inclinations of the kingdom, though it was sufficient to 
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repress any tuibulence that would naturally attend so extraordinary 
a crisis. Nothing was done by the multitude : no new men, soldiers 
or demagogues, had their talents brought forward by this rapid and 
pacific Revolution; it cost no blood, it violated no right, it was 
hardly to be traced in the course of justice ; the formal and exterior 
character of the monarchy remained nearly the same in so complete 
a regeneration of its spirit. Few nations can hope to ascend up to 
the sphere of a just and honourable liberty, especially when long use 
has made the track of obedience familiar, and they have learned to 
move as it were only by the clank of the chain, with so little toil 
and hardship. We reason too exclusively from this peculiar instance 
of 1688, when we hail the fearful struggles of other revolutions with 
a sanguine and confident sympathy. Nor is the i)nly error upon 
this side. For, as if the inveterate and cankerous ills of a common- 
wealth could be extirpated with no loss and sufiering, we are often 
prone to abandon the popular cause in agitated nations with as 
much fickleness as we embraced it, when we find that intemperance, 
irregularity and confusion, from which great revolutions are very 
seldom exempt. These are, indeed, so much their usual attendants, 
the reaction of a self-deceived multitude is so probable a con- 
sequence, the general prospects of success in most cases so precarious, 
that wise and good men are more likely to hesitate too long, than to 
rush forward too eagerly. Yet " whatever be the cost of this noble 
liberty, we must be content to pay it to Heaven." 

It is unnecessary even to mention those circumstances of this 
great event, which are minutely known to almost all my readers. 
They were all eminently favourable in their effect to the regeneration 
of our Constitution ; even one of temporary inconvenience, namely, 
the return of James to London, after his detention by the fishermen 
near Feversham. This, as Burnet has observed, and as is easily 
demonstrated by the writings of that time, gave a different colour to 
the state of affairs, and raised up a party which did not before exist, 
or at least was too disheartened to show itself. His first desertion 
of the kingdom had disgusted every one, and might be construed 
into a voluntary cession. But his return, to assume again the 
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government, put William under the rifecessity of using that intimi- 
dation which awakened the mistaken sympathy of a generous 
people. It made his subsequent flight, though certainly not what a 
man of courage enough to give his better judgment free play would 
have chosen, appear excusable and defensive. It brought out too 
glaringly, I mean for the satisfaction of prejudiced minds, the 
undeniable fact, that the two Houses of Convention ^deposed and 
expelled their Sovereign. Thus the great schism of the Jacobites, 
though it must otherwise have existed, gained its chief strength ; 
and the Revolution, to which at the outset a coalition of Whigs and 
Tories had conspired, became in its final result, in the settlement of 
the crown upon William and Mary, almost entirely the work of th© 
former party. 

But while the position of the new Government was thus rendered 
less secure, by narrowing the basis of public opinion whereon it 
stood, the liberal.principles of policy which the Whigs had espoused 
became incomparably more powerful, and were necessarily involved 
in the continuance of the Revolution Settiemeni The ministers of 
William III. and of the House of Brunswick had no choice but to 
respect and countenance the doctrines of Locke, Hoadley, and 
Molesworth. The assertion of passive obedience to the crown grew 
obnoxious to the crown itself. Our new line of sovereigns scarcely 
ventured to hear of their hereditary right, and dreaded the cup of 
flattery that was drugged with poison. This was the greatest change 
that affected our monarchy by the fall of the House of Stuart The 
laws were not so materially altered as the spirit and sentiments of 
the people. Hence those who look only at the former, have been 
prone to underrate the magnitude of this Revolution. The funda- 
mental maxims of the Constitution, both as they regard the king and 
the subject, may seem nearly the same; but the disposition with 
which they were received and interpreted was entirely different. 

It was in this turn of feeling, in this change, if I may so say, of 
the heart, far more than in any positive statutes and improvements 
of the law, that I consider the Revolution to have been eminently 
conducive to our freedom and prosperity. Laws and statutes as 
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remedial^ nay, more closely limiting the prerogative than the Bill of 
Eights and Act of Settlement, might possibly have been obtained 
from James himself, as the price of his continuance on the throne, 
or from his family as that of their restoration to it. But what the 
Revolution did for us was this— it broke a speU that had charmed the 
nation. It cut up by the roots all that theory of indefeasible right, 
of paramount prerogative, which had put the crown in continual 
opposition to the people. A contention had now subsisted for five 
hundred years, but particularly during the four last reigns, against 
the aggressions of arbitrary power. Tlve Sovereigns of this country 
had never patiently endured the control of Parliament ; nor was it 
natural for them to do so, while the two Houses of Parliament 
appeared historically, and in legal language, to derive their existence 
as well as privileges from the Grown itself. They had at their side 
the pliant lawyers, who held the prerogative to be uncontrollable by 
statutes — a doctrine of itself destructive to any scheme of reconcilia- 
tion and compromise between a king and his subjects ; they had the 
churchmen, whose casuistry denied that the most intolerable tyranny 
could excuse resistance to a lawful government. These two pro- 
positions could not obtain general acceptation without rendering all 
national liberty precarious. 

It has been always reckoned among the most difficult problems 
in the practical science of government, to combine an hereditary 
monarchy with security of freedom, so that neither the ambition of 
kings shall undermine the people's rights, nor the jealousy of the 
people overturn the throne. England had already experience of 
both these mischiefs. And there seemed no prospect before her but 
either their alternate recurrence or a final submission to absolute 
power, unless by one great effort she could put the monarchy for 
ever beneath the law, and reduce it to an integrant portion instead 
of the primary source and principle of the Constitution. She must 
reverse the favoured maxim, "A Deo rex, h, rege lex ;" and make the 
Crown itself appear the creature of the law. But our ancient 
monarchy, strong in a possession of seven centuries, and in those 
high and paramount prerogatives which the consenting testimony of 
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lawyers and the submission of Parliaments had recognized— a 
monarchy from which the House of Commons and every existing 
peer, though not perhaps the aristocratic order itself, derived its 
participation in the legislature — ^could not be bent to the republican 
theories which have been not very successfully attempted in some 
modern codes of constitution. It could not be held, without breaking 
up all the foundations of our polity, that the monarchy emanated 
from the Parliament, or even from the people. But by the Bevolution 
and by the Act of Settlement, the rights of the actual monarch, of 
the reigning family, were made to emanate from the Parliament and 
the People. In technical language, in the grave and respectful 
theory of our Constitution, the Crown is still the fountain from which 
law and justice spring forth. Its prerogatives are in the main the 
same as under the Tudors and the Stuarts ; but the right of the 
House of Brunswick to exercise them can only be deduced from the 
Convention of 1688. 

The great advantage, therefore, of the Bevolution, as I would 
explicitly affirm, consists in that which was reckoned its reproach 
by many, and its misfortune by more, that it broke the line of 
succession. No other remedy could have been found, according to 
the temper and prejudices of those times, against the unceasing 
conspiracy of power. But when the very tenure of power was 
conditional, when the Crown, as we may say, gave recognizances for 
its good behaviour, when any violent and concerted aggressions on 
public liberty would have ruined those who could only resist an 
inveterate faction by the arms which liberty put in their hands, the 
several parts of the Constitution were kept m cohesion by a tie far 
stronger than statutes, that of a common interest in its preservation. 
The attachment of James to Popery, his infatuation, his obstinacy; 
his pusillanimity, nay, even the death of the Duke of Gloucester, 
the life of the Prince of Wales, the extraordinary permanence and 
fidelity of his party, were aU the destined means through which our 
present grandeur and liberty, our dignity of thinking on mattere of 
government, have been perfected. Those liberal tenets, which at the 
era of the Bevolution were maintained but by one denomination of 
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English party, and rather perhaps on authority of not very good 
precedents in our history than of sound general reasoning, became in 
the course of the next generation almost equally the creed of the 
other, whose long exclusion from government taught them to solicit 
the people's favour; and by the time that Jacobitism was ex- 
tinguished, had passed into received maxims of English politics. 
!N'one at least would care to call them in question within the walls 
of Parliament ; nor have their opponents been of much credit in the 
paths of literature. 



IKTBODUCnOK TO HISTOBT OF LTTESATUSE. 

REMARKS ON SPENSER. 

We have reserved to the last the chief boast of this period, the Faery 
Queen, Spenser, as is well known, composed the greater part of his 
poem in Ireland, on the banks of his favourite Mulla. The first 
three books were published in 1590 ; the last three did not appear 
till 1696. It is a perfectly improbable supposition that the remain- 
ing part, or six books required for the completion of his design, have 
been lost. The short interval before the death of this great poet was 
filled up by calamities sufficient to wither the fertility of any mind. 

The first book of the Faeify Queen is a complete poem, and far 
from requiring any continuation, is rather injured by the useless 
re-appearance of its hero in the second. It is generally admitted to 
be the finest of the six. In no other is the allegory so clearly con- 
- ceived by the poet, or so steadily preserved, yet with a disguise so 
delicate, that no one is offended by that servile setting forth of a 
moral meaning we frequently meet with in allegorical poems ; and 
the reader has the gratification that good writing in works of fiction 
always produces, that of exercising his own ingenuity without per- 
plexing it. That the red cross knight designates the militant 
Christian, whom Una, the true Church, loves, whom Duessa, the type 
of Popery, seduces, who is reduced almost to despair, but rescued by 
the intervention of Una, and the assistance of Faith, Hope, and 
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Charity, is what no one feels any difficulty in acknowledging, but 
what every one may easily read the poem without perceiving or re- 
raembering. In an allegory conducted with such propriety, and 
concealed or revealed with so much art, there can surely be nothing 
to repel our taste ; and those who read the fii*st book of the Faery 
QtLeen without pleasure, must seek (what others perhaps will be at 
no loss to discover for them) a different cause for their indifference 
than the tediousness or insipidity of allegorical poetry. Every canto 
of this book teems with the choicest beauties of imagination : he 
came to it in the freshness of his genius, which shines throughout 
with an uniformity it does not always afterwards maintain, unsullied 
by flattery, unobstructed by pedantry, and unquenched by languor. 

In the following books we have much less allegory ; for the 
personification of abstract qualities, though often confounded with it, 
does not properly belong to that class of composition : tt requires a 
covert sense beneath an apparent fable, such as the first book con- 
tains. But of this I do not discover many proofs in the second or 
third, the legends of Temperance and Chastity ; they are contrived 
to exhibit these virtues and their opposite vices, but with little that 
is not obvious upon the surface. In the fourth and sixth books 
there is still less ; but a different species of allegory, the historical, 
which the commentators have, with more or less success, endeavoured 
to trace in other portions of the poem, breaks out unequivocally in 
the legend of Justice, which occupies the fifth. The friend and patron 
of Spenser, Sir Arthur Grey, Lord Deputy of Ireland, is evidently 
portrayed in Arthegal ; and the latter cantos of this book represent, 
not always with great felicity, much of the foreign and domestic 
history of the tunes. It is sufficiently intimated by the poet himself, 
that his Gloriana, or Faery Queen, is the type of Elizabeth ; and he 
has given her another representative in the fair huntress Belphcebe. 
Spenser's adulation of her beauty (at some fifty or sixty years of age) 
may be extenuated, we can say no more, by the practice of wise and 
great men, and by his natural tendency to clothe the objects of his 
admiration in the hues of fancy ; but its exaggeration leaves th^ 
servility of the Italians far behind 
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It has been justly observed by a living writer of the most ardent 
and enthusiastic genius, whose eloquence is as thfe rush of mighty 
"waters, and has left it for others almost as invidious to praise in 
terms of less rapture, as to censure what he has borne along in the 
stream of unhesitating eulogy, that " no poet has ever had a more 
exquisite sense of the beautiful than Spenser." In Virgil and Tasso 
this was not less pow^erful ; but even they, even the latter himself, 
do not hang with such a tenderness of delight, with such a forgetful 
delay, over the fair creations of their fancy. Spenser is not averse 
to images that jar on the mind by exciting horror or disgust, and 
sometimes his touches are rather too strong ; but it is on love and 
beauty, on holiness and virtue, that he reposes with all the sympathy 
of his soul. The slowly sliding motion of his stanza, *' with many a 
bout of linked sweetness long drawn out," beautifully corresponds to 
the dreamy enchantment of his description, when Una, or Belphoebe, 
or Florimel, or Amoret, is present to his mind. In this varied 
delineation of female perfectness, no earlier poet had equalled him ; 
nor, excepting Shakspeare, has he had, perhaps, any later rival. 

Spenser is naturally compared with Ariosto. " Fierce wars and 
faithful loves did moralize the song " of both poets. But in the con- 
stitution of their minds, in the character of their poetry, they were 
almost the reverse of each other. The Italian is gay, rapid, ardent ; 
his pictures shift like the hues of heaven ; even while diffuse, he 
seems to leave in an instant what he touches, and is prolix by the 
number, not the duration, of his images. Spenser is habitually 
serious ; his slow stanza seems to suit the temper of his genius ; he 
loves to dwell on the sweetness and beauty which his fancy portrays. 
The ideal of chivalry, rather derived from its didactic theory than 
from the precedents of romance, is always before him ; his morality 
is pure, and even stern, with nothing of the libertine tone of Ariosto. 
He worked with far worse tools than the bard of FeiTara, with a 
language not quite formed, and into which he rather injudiciously 
poured an unnecessary archaism, while the style of his contemporaries 
was undergoing a rapid change in the opposite direction. His stanza 
of nine lines is particularly inconvenient and languid in narration, 
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where the Italian octave is sprightly and vigorous ; though even this 
becomes ultimately monotonous by its regularity — ^a fault from which 
only the ancient hexameter and our blank verse are exempt 

Spenser may be justly said to excel Ariosto in originality of inven- 
tion, in force and variety of character, in strength and vividness of 
conception, in depth of reflection, in fertility of imagination, and 
above all, in that exclusively poetical cast of feeling which discerns 
in everything what common minds do not perceive. In the con- 
struction and arrangement of their fable neither deserve much praise ; 
but the siege of Paris gives the Orlando Furioso, spite of its perpetual 
shiftings of the scene, rather more unity in the reader's apprehension 
than belongs to the Faei'y Queen. Spenser is, no doubt, decidedly 
inferior in ease and liveliness of narration, as well as clearness and 
felicity of language. But, upon thus comparing the two poets, we 
have little reason to blush for our countryman. Yet the fame of 
Ariosto is spread through Europe, while Spenser is almost unknown 
out of England ; and even in this age, when much of our literature 
is so widely diffused, I have not observed proofs of much acquaint- 
ance with him on the Continent. 

The language of Spenser, like that of Shakspeare, is an instrument 
manufactured for the sake of the work it was to perform. No other 
poet had written like either, though both have had their imitators. 
It is rather apparently obsolete by his partiality to certain disused 
forms, such as the y before the participle, than from Bxif close re- 
semblance to the diction of Chaucer or Lydgate. The enfeebling 
expletives do and did^ though certainly very common in our early 
writers, had never been employed with such an unfortunate predi- 
lection as by Spenser. Their everlasting recurrence is among the 
great blemishes of his style. His versification is in many passages 
beautifully harmonious ; but he has frequently permitted himself, 
whether for the sake of variety, or from some other cause, to balk 
the ear in the conclusion of a stanza. 

The inferiority of the last three books to the former is surely very 
manifest. His Muse gives gradual signs of weariness ; the imagery 
becomes less vivid, the vein of poetical description less rich, the 
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digressions more frequent and verbose. It is true that the fourth 
book is full of beautiful inventions, and contains much admirable 
poetry ; yet even here we perceive a comparative deficiency in the 
quantity of excelling passages, which becomes far more apparent as 
we proceed, and the last book falls very short of the interest which 
the earlier part of the Faeiy Queen had excited. There is perhaps 
less reason than some have imagined, to regret that Spenser did not 
complete his original design. The Faen/ Queen is already in the 
class of longest poems. A double length, especially if, as we may 
well suspect, the succeeding parts would have been inferior, might 
have deterred many readers from the perusal of what we now possess. 
It is felt already in Spenser, as it is perhaps even in Ariosto, when 
we read much of either, that tales of knights and ladies, giants ailU 
salvage men, end in a satiety which no poetical excellence can over- 
come. Ariosto, sensible of this intrinsic defect in the epic romance, 
has enlivened it by great variety of incidents, and by much that 
carries us away from the peculiar tone of chivalrous manners. The 
world he lives in is before his eyes, and to please it is his aim. He 
plays with his characters as with puppets that amuse the spectator 
and himself. In Spenser, nothing is more remarkable than the 
steadiness of his apparent faith in the deeds of knighthood. He had 
little turn for sportiveness ; and in attempting it, as in the unfortunate 
instance of Malbecco, and a few shorter passages, we find him dull 
as well as coarse. It is in the ideal world of pure and noble virtues, 
that his spirit, wounded by neglect, and weary of trouble, loved to 
refresh itself without reasoning or mockery : he forgets the reader, and 
cares little for his taste, while he can indulge the dream of his own 
delighted fancy. It may be here also observed, that the elevated 
and religious morality of Spenser's poem would secure it, in the eyes 
of every man of just taste, from the ridicule which the mere romances 
of knight-errantry must incur, and against which Ariosto evidently 
guarded himself by the gay tone of his narration. The Orlando 
Furioso and the Faery Queen are each in the spirit of its age ; but 
the one was for Italy in the days of Leo, the other for England under 
Elizabeth, before, though but just before, the severity of the Reforraa- 
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tion had been softened away. The lay of Britomart, in twelve 
cantos, in praise of Chastity, would have been received with a smile 
at the court of Ferrara, which would have had almost as little sym- 
pathy with the justice of Arthegal. 

The allegories of Spenser have been frequently censured. One of 
their greatest offences, perhaps, is that they gave birth to some 
tedious and uninteresting poetry of the same kind. There is usually 
something repulsive in the application of an abstract or general name 
to a person ; in which, though with some want of regard, as I have 
intimated above, to the proper meaning of the word, we are &pt to 
think that allegorical fiction consists. The French and English poets 
of the Middle Ages had far too much of this ; and it is to be regretted 
tliat Spenser did not give other appellations to his Care and Despair, 
as he has done to Duessa and Talus. In fact, Orgoglio is but a 
giant, Humiltsi a porter. Obedience a servant. The names, when 
English, suggest something that perplexes us ; but the beings ex- 
hibited are mere persons of the drama, men and women, whose ofl&ce 
cr character is designated by their appellation. 

The general style of the Faery Queen is not exempt from several 
defects, besides those of obsoleteness and redundancy. Spenser seems 
to have been sometimes deficient in one attribute of a great poet, the 
continual reference to the truth of Nature, so that his fictions should 
be always such as might exist on the given conditions. This arises 
in great measure from copying his predecessors too much in descrip- 
tion, not suffering his own good sense to correct their deviations 
from truth. Thus, in the. beautiful description of Una, where she 
first is introduced to us, riding 

**Upon a lowly ass more white than snow, 
Herself much whiter." 

This absurdity may have been suggested by Ovid's " Brachia Sithonia 
candidiora nive ;" but the image in this line is not brought so dis- 
tinctly before the mind as to be hideous as well as untrue ; it is 
merely a hyperbolical parallel. A similar objection lies to the stanza 
enumerating as many kinds of trees as the poet could call to mmd, 
in the description of a forest,— 
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*' The soiling pine, Uie cedar prond and tall, 
The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry, 
The builder oalc, sole king of foi*eBt8 all, 
llie aspine good /or staves, the cypress fUneral ; ** 

"with thirteen more in the next stanza. Every one knows that a 
natural foriest never contains such a variety of species ; nor indeed 
could such a medley as Spenser, treading in the steps of Ovid, has 
brought together from all soils and climates, exist long if planted by 
the hands of man. Thus, also, in the last canto of the second book, 
we have a celebrated stanza, and certainly a very beautiful one, if 
this defect did not attach to it ; where winds, waves, birds, voices, 
, and musical instruments are supposed to conspire in one harmony. 
A good writer has observed upon this, that " to a person listening to 
a concert of voices and instruments, the interruption of singing-birds, 
winds, and water-falls,' would be little better than the torment of 
Hogarth's enraged musician." But perhaps the enchantment of the 
Bower of Bliss, where this is feigned to have occurred, may in some 
degree justify Spenser in this instance, by taking it out of the common 
course of nature. The stanza is translated from Tasso, whom our 
own poet has followed with close footsteps in these cantos of the 
second book of the Faoy ©t^tf^w— cantos often in themselves beautiful, 
but which are rendered stiff by a literal adherence to the original, 
and fall very short of its ethereal grace and sweetness. It would be 
unjust not to relieve these strictures, by observing that very numerous 
passages might be brought from the Faery Queen of admirable truth 
in painting, and of indisputable originality. The cave of Despair, 
the hovel of Oorceca, the incantation of Amoret, are but a few among 
those that will occur to the reader of Spenser. 

The admiration of this great poem was unanimous and enthusiastic. 
No Academy had been trained to carp at his genius with minute 
cavilling ; no recent popularity, no traditional fame (for Chaucer was 
rather venerated than much in the hands of the reader), interfered 
with the immediate recognition of his supremacy. The Faery Queen 
became at once the delight of every accomplished gentleman, the 
model of every poet, the solace of every scholar. In the course of the 
next century, by the extinction of habits derived from chivalry, and 
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the change both of taste and language, which came on with the Civil 
Wars and the Restoration, Spenser lost something of his attraction, 
and much more of his influence over literature ; yet, in the most 
phlegmatic temper of the general reader, he seems to have been one 
of our most popular writers. Time, however, has gradually wrought 
its work ; and, notwithstanding the more imaginative cast of poetry 
in the present century, it may b6 well doubted whether the Faeiy 
Queen is as much read or as highly esteemed as in the days of Anne. 
It is not perhaps very difficult to account for this : those who seek 
the delight that mere fiction presents to the mind (and they are the 
great majority of readers), have been supplied to the utmost limit of 
their craving, by stores accommodated to every temper, and far more 
stimulant than the legends of Faeryland. But we must not fear to 
assert, with the best judges of this and of former ages, that Spenser 
is still the third name in the poetical literature of our country, and 
that he has not been surpassed, except by Dante, in any other. 

If we place Tasso and Spenser apart, the English poetry of Eliza- 
beth's reign will certainly not enter into competition with that of 
the corresponding period in Italy. It would require not only much 
national prejudice, but a want of genuine cesthetic discernment, to 
put them on a level But it may still be said that our own Muses 
had their charms ; and even that, at the end of the century, there 
was a better promise for the future than beyond the Alps. We 
might compare the poetry of the one nation to a beauty of the court, 
with noble and regular features, a slender form, and grace in all her 
steps, but wanting a genuine simplicity of countenance, and with 
somewhat of sickliness in the delicacy of her complexion, that seems 
to indicate the passing away of the first season of youth ; while that 
of the other would rather suggest a country maiden, newly mingling 
with polished society, not of perfect lineaments, but attracting 
beholders by the spirit, variety, and intelligence of her expression, 
and rapidly wearing off the traces of rusticity, which are still some- 
times visible in her demeanour. , 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Thovis BiBiKGTON MiOAULAT was boTO at Eothley Temple, in Leicc§terBhire,v 
in the last year of the eighteenth century. His father, Zachary Macanlay, a 
native of Scotland, had removed early in life to England, and had applied himself 
to commerce. He was a zealous Freabyterian, and identified himself with a 
local religions party known as " the Clapham Sect," and was honourably dis- 
tinguished for his labours in the anti-slavery cause, in which he was a fellow- 
worker with Buxton and Wilberforce. Thomas B. Macaulay, his son, graduated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was highly distinguished for his 
classical attainments, and where also he made his first essay as a speaker, being 
a prominent member of the Union Debating Society. 

On leaving the university he entered upon the study of law. He found time, 
however, for literary composition ; and after writing a few ballads and occasional 
pieces, he became in 1825 a contributor to the EdinJburgh Review. The reputa- 
tion which his contributions brought him led to his appointment as Commis- 
sioner of Bankruptcy. Soon afterwards, through the influence of Lord Lans- 
downe, he was returned to Parliament for the borough of Calne, and amongst his 
earliest parliamentary efforts were his speeches in favour of Reform, delivered 
when Lord J. Russell's Bill was before the House. 

When the Reform Parliament was elected after the passing of that Bill in 
1832, Macaulay was chosen Member for the newly-enfranchised borough of Leeds, 
and afterwards became Secretary to the Board of Control. 

In 1834 he went out to India as Member of the Supreme Council and its legal 
adviser. One of the results of his residence there was the compilation of a new 
code of law, the chief fault of which was that it was found to be impracticable. 
At the end of three years he returned to England, and in 1839 was elected for 
Edinburgh. He then became Secretary at War under Lord Melbourne's Ad- 
ministration, and held office till 1841, when the Whigs gave place to Sir R. 
Peel's Government. A few words in a speech on the Maynooth grant lost him 
his seat for Edinburgh ; but in 1852 he was re-elected without effort or solicita- 
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tion on Ids own part, and retained his seat till 1856. From that time he was 
chiefly employed on his HUtory of England, the first two volnmes of whieh had 
appeared in 1849. This great work was, however, destined to remain a frag- 
ment, for he did not lire to issne more than two additional volnmes. After bav> 
iug been raised to the peerage in 1857> be died on the 21st of December 1859, and 
was buried, to use his own words, " in that Great Abl)ey, which has dnring many 
ages a£forded a quiet resting-place to those whose minds and bodies have been 
shattered by the contentions of the Great Hall." 

WORKS. 

Macaulay has won high fame as poet, orator, essayist, and historian. His 
ballads on Ivry and The Armada, and his Lays of A ncient Rojne, if not in the 
highest vein of poetry, are at least full of fire and animation, rich in imagery, 
and brilliant with word-painting, rolling down with something of Pindaric rush, 
or rather with that impetuous flow which is popularly supposed to be charac- 
teristic of Piijidar. The Essays, consisting of the papers contributed by him, 
through a long series of years, to the Edinburgh Review, are splendid composi-, 
tions. Those written by him early in life — especially the first, on Milton — have 
many of the faults of immaturity; but the whole collection is replete with 
evidences of the most varied knowledge, with large and enlightened views oi 
history, with striking and pointed thoughts, with brilliant descriptions, and 
most felicitous illustrations and comparisons. His oratory was very much in 
the same style. His Speeches, indeed, were essays as carefully elaborated as his 
written compositions, and their effect was in some degree weakened by a some- 
what harsh voice and a too rapid delivery. His Speeches on Refomi may be re- 
ferred to as affording the best specimens of his efforts in this line. 

It is on his History of England that his fame may be expected mainly to 
depend. 

This magnificent work has already been described as a fragment. The author 
purposed to write the history of his country from the accession of James II. to a 
time within the memory of persons still living. But a higher will forbade, and 
the fifth volume, published after his death, only brings the narrative down to 
the close of William the Third's reign. The merits of this History are unques- 
tionably very great. Few writers have taken more pains to accumulate 
materials, and none ever made a more effective use of them. The work exhibits 
evidence of the most multifjEtrious reading and the most laborious research. 
Whatever would illustrate the social and political condition of the times, — contem- 
porary letters, pamphlets, journals, sermons, ballads, have all been laid under 
contribution. There is breadth of view, acuteness of insight, and a philosophic 
spurit pervading the whole composition. The narrative is full of life and fire. 
l*(othing can be more graphic or brilliant than some of the descriptive scenes. 
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Tbe reader is carried along from point to point, in a stream that is always rapid, 
with an interest that never flags. There is, indeed, a want of repose in the style ; 
it is perhaps too completely all light and colour. Some may be disposed to think 
that a narrative which has all the charm of a romance, must also have something 
of a romance's nnfaithfulness to serve historic truth. Bat assuredly, from the 
writer's own point of view, the History is quite faithful. He may be charged 
with political partisanship, but he cannot be accused of being nnhistorical. It 
must, indeed, be confessed that his work is too palpably an ardent vindication of 
Whig principles; but then it must also be remembered that those principles, so 
far as they were developed at the Revolution of 1688, are now generally accepted 
by the nation, and serve as a point of departure in the political systems of Whigs 
and Tories alike. 

It remains to speak of Macaulay's style. Point, antithesis, and glitter are 
leading characteristics of it. He is fond of short sentences^ and in this way 
isolates many clauses that other writers would group together and connect by 
conjunctions. He delights in epigrammatic turns of expression, and loves to 
set phrase overTigainst phrase, and to repeat the same combination of words in 
a new connection. Artifices of composition like these give liveliness to the style, 
but they make it less simple and natural, and less suited as a model for imitation. 
It must be added, however, that Macaulay is a careful observer of the laws of 
grammar, that he is classical in his idioms, and precise and accurate in his use 
of words. There is nothing vulgar, awkward, or slovenly in any single line that 
he has written. 



EXTEAOT. 

HISTORT OF ENGLAND. 

THE LANDING OP WILLIAM OP ORANGB. 

On the sixteenth of October, according to the English reckoniug, 
was held a solemn sitting of the States of Holland. The Prince 
came to bid them farewell He thanked them for the kindness with 
which they had watched over him when he was left an orphan child, 
for the confidence which €hey had reposed in him during his adminis- 
tration, and for the assistance which they had granted to him at 
this momentous crisis. He entreated them to believe that he bad 
always meant and endeavoured to promote the interest of his country. 
He was now quitting them, perhaps never to return. If he should 
fall in defence of the Beformed religion and of the independence of 
Europe, he commended his. beloved wife to their care. The Grand 
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Pensionary answered in a faltering voice; and in all that grave 
senate there was none who could refrain from shedding tears. But 
the iron stoicism of William never gave way ; and he stood among 
his weeping friends calm and aiistere as if he had been about to leave 
them only for a short visit to his hunting grounds at Loo. 

The deputies of the principal towns accompanied him to his yacht. 
Even the representatives of Amsterdam, so long the chief seat of 
opposition to his administration, joined in paying him this compli- 
ment. Public prayers were offered for him on that day in all the 
churches of the Hague. 

In the evening he arrived at Helvoetsluys, and went on board of a 
frigate called the Brill. His flag was immediately hoisted. It dis- 
played the arms of Nassau quartered with those of England. The 
motto, embroidered in letters three feet long, was happily chosen. 
The House of Orange had long used the elliptical device, " I will 
maintain." The ellipsis was now filled up with words of high im- 
port, " The liberties of England and the Protestant religion." 

The Prince had not been many hours on board when the wind 
became fair. On the nineteenth the armament put out to sea, and 
traversed, before a strong breeze, about half the distance between 
the Dutch and English coasts. Then the wind changed, blew hard 
from the west, and swelled into a violent tempest. The ships, scat- 
tered and in great distress, regained the shore of Holland as they 
best might- The Brill reached Helvoetsluys on the twenty-first 
The Prince's fellow-passengers had observed with admiration that 
neither peril nor mortification had for one moment disturbed his 
composure. He now, though suffering from sea-sickness, refused to 
go on shore : for he conceived that, by r^naining on board, he should 
in the most effectual manner notify to Europe that the late misfor- 
tune had only delayed for a very short time the execution of his 
purpose. In two or three days the fleet reassembled. One vessel 
only had been cast away. Not a single soldier or sailor was misnng. 
Some horses had perished : but this loss the Prince with great expe- 
dition repaired ; and, before the London Gazette had spread the news 
of his mishap, he was again ready to sail 
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His Declaration preceded him only by a few hours. On the first 
of November it began to be mentioned in mysterious whispers by 
the politicians of London, was passed secretly from man to man, and 
was slipped into the boxes of the post office. One of the agents was 
arrested, and the packets of which he was in charge were carried to 
Whitehall The King read, and was greatly troubled. His first 
impulse was to hide the paper from all human eyes. He threw into 
the fire every copy which had been brought to him, except one ; and 
that one he would scarcely trust out of his own hands. 

The paragraph in the manifesto which disturbed him most was 
that in which it was said that some of the Peers, Spiritual and 
Temporal, had invited the Prince of Orange to invade England. 
Halifax, Clarendon, and Nottingham were then in London. Th^y 
were immediately summoned to the palace and interrogated. Hali- 
fax, though conscious of innocence, refused at first to make any 
answer. "Your Majesty asks me," said he, "whether I have com- 
mitted high treason. If I am suspected, let me be brought before 
my peers. And how can your Majesty place any dependence on the 
answer of a culprit whose life is at stake) Even if I had invited 
His Highness over, I should without scruple plead Not Guilty." 
The King declared that he did not at all consider Halifax as a cul- 
prit, and that he had asked the question as one gentleman asks 
another who has been calumniated whether there be the least foun- 
dation for the calumny. " In that case," said Halifax, " I have no 
objection to aver, as a gentleman speaking to a gentleman, on my 
honour, which is as sacred as my oath, that I have not invited the 
Prince of Orange over." Clarendon and Nottingham said the same. 
The King was still more anxious to ascertain the temper of the Pre- 
lates. If they were hostile to him, his throne was indeed in danger. 
But it could not be. There was something monstrous in the suppo- 
sition that any Bishop of the Church of England could rebel against 
his Sovereign. Compton was called into the royal closet, and was 
asked whether he believed that there was the slightest ground for 
the Prince's assertion. The Bishop was in a strait, for he was him- 
self one of the seven who had signed the invitation ; and his con- 
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science, not a very enlightened conscience, would not suffer him, ifc 
seems, to utter a direct falsehood. " Sir," he said, " I am quite con- 
fident that there is not one of my brethren who is not as guiltless as 
myself in this matter." The equivocation was ingenious ; but whether 
the difference between the sin of such an equivocation, and the sin 
of a lie be worth any expense of ingenuity, may perhaps be doubted. 
The King was satisfied. " I fully acquit you all," he said. " But I 
think it necessary that you should publicly contradict the slanderous 
charge brought against you in the Prince's Declaration." The £ish(^ 
very naturally begged that he might be allowed to read the paper 
which he was required to contradict : but the King would not suffer 
him to look at it. / 

On the following day appeared a proclamation threatening with 
the severest punishment all who shoidd circulate, or who should 
even dare to read, "William's manifesto. The Primate and the few 
Spiritual Peers who happened to be then in London had orders to 
wait upon the King. Preston was in attendance with the Prince's 
Declaration in his hand. " My Lords," said James, " listen to this 
passage. It concerns you." Preston then read the sentence in which 
the Spiritual Peers were mentioned. The King proceeded : " I do 
not believe one word of this : I am satisfied of your innocence : but I 
think it fit to let you know of what you are accused." 

The Primate, with many dutiful expressions, protested that the 
King did him no more than justice. " I was bom in your Msyesty's 
allegiance. I have repeatedly confirmed that allegiance by my oath. 
I can have but one King at one time. I have not invited the Prince 
over ; and I do not believe that a single one of my brethren has done 
so." " I am sure I have not," said Crewe of Durham. "Nor I," 
said Cartwright of Chester. Crewe and Cartwright might well be 
believed, for both had sate in the Ecclesiastical Commission. When 
Compton's turn came, he parried the question with an adroitness 
which a Jesuit might have envied. " I gave your Mgy esty my answer 
yesterday." 

James repeated again and again that he fully acquitted them alL 
Nevertheless it would, in his judgment, be for his service and for 
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their own honour that they should publicly vindicate themselvcB. 
He therefore required them to draw up a paper setting forth their 
abhorrence of the Prince's design. They remained silent: their 
silence was supposed to imply consent ; and they were suffered to 
withdraw. 

Meanwhile the fleet of William was on the (Jerman Ocean. It , 
was on the evening of Thursday the first of November that he put 
to sea the second time. The wind blew fresh from the east. The 
armament, during twelve hours, held a course towards the north-west. 
The light vessels sent out by the English Admiral for the purpose of 
obtaining intelligence, brought back news which confirmed the pre- 
vailing opinion that the enemy would try to land in Yorkshira All 
at once, on a signal from the Prince's ship, the whole fleet tacked, 
and made sail for the British Channel The same breeze which 
favoured the voyage of the invaders prevented Dartmouth from 
coming out of the Thames. His ships were forced to strike yards 
and topmasts ; and two of his frigates, which had gained the open 
sea, were shattered by the violence of the weather and driven back 
into the river. 

The Dutch fleet ran fast before the gale, and reached the Straits at 
about ten in the morning of Saturday the third of November. Wil- 
liam himself, in the Brill, led the way. More than six hundred 
vessels, with canvas spread to a favourable wind, followed in his 
train. The transports were in the centre. The men of war, more 
than fifty in number, formed an outer rampart. Herbert, with the 
title of Lieutenant Admiral General, commanded the whole fleet. 
His post was in the rear, and many English sailors, inflamed against 
Popery, and attracted by high pay, served under him. It was not 
without great difficulty that the Prince had prevailed on some Dutch 
officers of high reputation to submit to the authority of a stranger. 
But the arrangement was eminently jiidicious. There was, in the 
King's fleet, much discontent and an ardent zeal for the Protestant 
faith. But within the memory of old mariners the Dutch and Eng- 
lish navies had thrice, with heroic spirit and various fortune, con- 
tended for the empire of the sea. Our sailors had not forgotten the 
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broom with which Tromp had threatened to sweep the Chaniiel, or 
the fire which De Ruyter had lighted in the dockyards of the Med- 
way. Had the rival nations been once more brought face to face on 
the element of which both claimed the sovereignty, all other thoughts 
might have given place to mutual animosity. A bloody and obsti- 
nate battle might have been fought. Defeat would have been fatal 
to William's enterprise. Even victory would have deranged all his 
deeply meditated schemes of policy. He therefore wisely determined 
that the pursuers, if they overtook him, should be hailed in their 
own mother tongue, and adjured, by an admiral under whom they 
had served, and whom they esteemed, not to fight against old mess- 
mates for Popish tyranny. Such an appeal might possibly avert a 
conflict. If a conflict took place, one English commander would be 
opposed to another : nor would the pride of the islanders be wounded 
by learning that Dartmouth had been compelled to strike to Herbert. 
'Happily William's precautions were not necessary. Soon after 
midday he passed the Straits. His fleet spread to within a league 
of Dover on the north and of Calais on the south. The men of war 
on the extreme right and left saluted both fortresses at once. The 
troops appeared under arms on the decks. The flourish of trumpets, 
the clash of cymbals, and the rolling of drums, were distinctly heard 
at once on the English and French shores. An innumerable company 
of gazers blackened tiie white beach of Kent. Another mighty mul- 
titude covered the coast of Picardy. Rapin de Thoyras, who, driven 
by persecution from his country, had taken service in the Dutch 
army, and now went with the Prince to England, described the spec- 
tacle, many years later, as the most magnificent and aflecting that 
was ever seen by human eyes. At sunset the armament was off 
Beachy Head. Then the lights were kindled. The sea was in a 
blaze for many miles. But the eyes of all the steersmen were directed 
throughout the night to three huge lanterns which flamed on the 
stem of the BrilL 

Meanwhile a cornier had been riding post from Dover Caslie to* 
Whitehall with news that the Dutch had passed the Straits and were 
steering westward. It was necessary to make an immediate change 
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in all the military arrangements. Messengers were despatched in 
every direction. OflBcers were roused from their beds at dead of 
night. At three on the Sunday morning there was a great muster 
by torchlight in Hyde Park. The King had sent several regiments 
northward in the expectation that William woidd land in Yorkshire. 
Expresses were despatched to recall them. All the forces except 
those which were necessary to keep the peace of the capital were 
ordered to move to the west. Salisbury was appointed as the place 
of rendezvous ; but, as it was thought possible that Portsmouth 
might be the first point of attack, three battalions of guards and a 
strong body of cavalry set out for that fortress. In a few hours it 
was known that Portsmouth was safe ; and these troops then received 
orders to change their route and to hasten to Salisbury. 

When Sunday the fourth of November dawned, the cliffs of the 
Isle of Wight were full in view of the Dutch armament. That day 
was the anniversary both of William's birth and of his marriage. 
Sail was slackened during part of the morning ; and divine service 
was performed on board of the ships. In the afternoon and through 
the night the fleet held on its course. Torbay was the place where 
the Prince intended to land. But the morning of Monday the fifth 
of November was hazy. The pilot of the Brill could not discern the 
sea marks, and carried the fleet too far to the west. The danger was 
great. To return in the face of the wind was impossible. Plymouth 
was the next port. But at Plymouth a garrison had been posted 
under the command of the Earl of Bath. The landing might be 
opposed ; and a check might produce serious consequences. There 
could be little doubt, moreover, that by this time the royal fleet had 
got out of the Thames, and was hastening full sail down the Channel. 
Eussell saw the whole extent of the peril, and exclaimed to Burnet, 
** You may go to prayers, doctor. All is over." At that moment 
the wind changed : a soft breeze sprang up from the south : the 
mist dispersed : the sun shone forth ; and, under the mild light of an 
autumnal noon, the fleet turned back, passed round the lofty cape of 
Berry Head, and rode safe in the harbour of Torbay. 

Since William looked on that harbour its aspect has greatly 
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changed. The amphitheatre which surrounds the spacious basin now 
exhibits everywhere the signs of prosperity and civilization. At the 
north-eastern extremity has sprung up a great watering-place, to 
which strangers are attracted from the most remote parts of our 
island by the Italian softness of the air : for in that climate the 
myrtle 'flourishes unsheltered; and even the winter is milder than 
the Northumbrian ApriL The inhabitants are about ten thousand 
in number. The newly-built churches and chapels, the baths and 
libraries, the hotels and public gardens, the infirmary and the museum, 
the white streets, rising terrace above terrace, the gay villas peeping 
from the midst of shrubberies and flower beds, present a spectacle 
widely different from any that in the seventeenth century England 
could show. At the opposite end of the bay lies, sheltered by Berry 
Head, the stirring market town of Brixham, the wealthiest seat of 
our fishing trade. A pier and a haven were formed there at the 
beginning of the present century, but have been found insufficient 
for the increasing traffic. The population is about six thousand 
souls. The shipping amounts to more than two hundred sail. The 
tonnage exceeds many times the tonnage of the port of Liverpool 
under the kings of the House of Stuart. But Torbay, when the 
Dutch fleet cast anchor there, was known only as a haven where 
ships sometimes took refuge from the tempests of the Atlantic. Its 
quiet shores were undisturbed by the bustle either of commerce or 
of pleasure ; and the huts of ploughmen ^nd fishermen were thinly 
scattered over what is now the site of crowded marts and of luxuri- 
ous pavilions. 

The peasantry of the coast of Devonshire remembered the name 
of Monmouth with affection, and held Popery in detestation. They 
therefore crowded down to the seaside with provisions and offers of 
service. The disembarkation instantly commenced. Sixty boats 
conveyed the troops to the coast. Mackay was sent on shore first 
with the British regiments. The Prince soon foUowed. He landed 
where the quay of Brixham now stands. The whole aspect of the 
place has been altered. Where we now see a port crowded with 
shippmg, and a market-place swarming with buyers and sellers, the 
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waves then broke on a desolate beach ; but a fragment of the rock 
on which the deliverer stepped from his boat has been carefully pre- 
served, and is set up as an object of public veneration in the centre 
of that busy wharf. 

As soon as the Prince had planted his foot on dry ground, he called 
for horses. Two beasts, such as the small yeomen of that time were 
in the habit of riding, were procured from the neighbouring village. 
William and Schomberg mounted, and proceeded to examine the 
country. 

As soon as Burnet was on shore he hastened to the Prince. An 
amusing dialogue took place between them. Burnet poured forth 
his congratulations with genuine delight, and then eagerly asked 
what were his Highness's plans. Military men are seldom disposed 
to take counsel with gownsmen on military matters ; and William 
regarded the interference of unprofessional advisers, in questions re- 
lating to war, with even more than the disgust ordinarily felt by 
soldiers on such occasions. But he was at that moment in an excel- 
lent humour, and instead of signifying his displeasure by a short 
and cutting reprimand, graciously extended his hand, and answered 
his chaplain's question by another question : " Well, doctor, what do 
you think of predestination now f ' The reproof was so delicate that 
Burnet, whose perceptions w^ere not very fine, did not perceive it. 
He answered with great fervour that he should never forget the 
signal manner in which Providence had favoured their undertaking. 

During the first day, the troops who had gone on shore had many 
discomforts to endure. The earth was soaked with rain. The 
baggage was still on board of the ships. Officers of high rank were 
compelled to sleep in wet clothes on the wet ground; the Prince 
himseK had no better quarters than a hut afforded. His banner was 
displayed on the thatched roof; and some bedding brought from the 
Brill waa spread for him on the floor. There was some difficulty 
about landing the horses ; and it seemed probable that this operation 
would occupy several days. But on the following morning the pros- 
pect cleared. The wind was gentle. The water in the bay was as 
even as glass. Some fishermen pointed out a place where the ships 
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could be brought within sixty feet of the beack. This was donc^ 
and in three houra many hundreds of horses swam safely to shore. 

The disembarkation had hardly been effected when the wind rose 
again, and swelled into a fierce gale from the west. The enemy 
coming in pursuit down the Channel had been stopped by the same 
change of weather which enabled William to land. During two days 
the King's fleet lay on an unruffled sea in sight of Beachy Head. 
At length Dartmouth was able to proceed. He passed the Isle of 
Wight, and one of his ships came in sight of the Dutch topmasts in 
Torbay, Just at this moment he was encountered by the tempest, 
and compelled to take shelter in the harbour of Portsmouth. At 
that time James, who was not incompetent to form a judgment on 
a question of seamanship, declared himself perfectly satisfied that 
his Admiral had done all that man could do, and had yielded only 
to the irresistible hostility of the winds and waves. At a later period 
the unfortunate prince began, with little reason, to suspect Dart- 
mouth of treachery, or at least of slackness. 

The weather had indeed served the Protestant cause so well that 
some men of more piety than judgment fully believed the ordinary 
laws of nature to have been suspended for the preservation of the 
liberty and religion of England. Exactly a hundred years before, 
they said, the Armada, invincible by man, had been scattered by the 
wrath of God. Civil freedom and divine truth were again in j eopardy ; 
and again the obedient elements had fought for the good cause. The 
wind had blown strong from the east while the Prince wished to sail 
down the Channel, had turned to the south when he wished to enter 
Torbay, had sunk to a calm during the disembarkation, and, as soon 
as the disembarkation was completed, had risen to a storm, and had 
met the pursuers in the face. Nor did men omit to remark that, 
by an extraordinary coincidence, the Prince had reached our shores 
on a day on which the Church of England commemorated, by prayer 
and thanksgiving, the wonderful escape of the Royal House and of 
the Three Estates from the blackest plot ever devised by Papista 
Carstairs, whose suggestions were sure to meet with attention from 
the Prince, recommended that, as soon as the landing had been 
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effected^ public thanks should be offered to God for the protection 
80 conspicuously accorded to the great enterprise. This advice was 
taken, and with excellent effect. The troops, taught to regard them- 
selves as favourites of Heaven, were inspired with new courage ; and 
the English people formed the most favourable opinion of a general 
and an army so attentive to the duties of religion. 

On Tuesday the sixth of November William's army began to march 
up the country. Some regiments advanced as far as Newton Abbot. 
A stone, set up in the midst of that little town, still marks the spot 
where the Prince's Declaration was solemnly read to the people. The 
movements of the troops were slow, for the rain fell in torrents, and 
the roads of England were then in a state which seemed frightful to 
persons accustomed to the excellent communications of HoUand. 
William took up his quarters, during two days, at Ford, a seat of 
the ancient and illustrious family of Courtenay, in the neighbour- 
hood of Newton Abbot He was magnificently lodged and feasted 
there ; but it is remarkable that the owner of the house, though a 
strong Whig, did not choose to be the first to put life and fortune in 
peril, and cautiously abstained from doing anything which, if the 
King should prevail, could be treated as a crime. 

Exeter, in the meantime, was greatly agitated. Lamplugh, the 
bishop, as soon as he heard that the Dutch were at Torbay, set off 
in terror for London. Tlie dean fled from the deanery. The magis- 
trates were for the King, the body of the inhabitants for the Prince. 
Everything was in confusion when, on the morning of Thursday the 
eighth of November, a body of troops, under the command of Mor- 
daunt, appeared before the city. With Mordaunt came Burnet, to 
whom William had intrusted the duty of protecting the clergy of 
the cathedral from injury and insult. The mayor and aldermen had 
ordered the gates to be closed, but yielded on the first summons. 
The deanery was prepared for the reception of the Prince. On the 
following day, Friday the ninth, he arrived. The magistrates had 
been pressed to rexieive him in state at the entrance of the city, but 
had steadfastly refused. The pomp of that day, however, could well 
spare them. Such a sight had never been seen in Devonshire. 
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Many of the cifcizenp went forth half a day's journey to meet the 
champion of their religion. All the neighbouring villages poured 
forth their inhabitants. A great crowd, consisting chiefly of young 
peasants, brandishing their cudgels, had assembled on the top of 
Haldon Hill, whence the army, marching from Ghudleigh, first de- 
scried the rich valley of the Exe, and the two massive towers rising 
from the cloud of smoke which overhung the capital of the west 
The road, all down the long descent, and through the plain to the 
banks of the river, was lined, mile after mile, with spectators. From 
the West Gate to the Cathedral Close, the pressing and shouting on 
each side was such as reminded Londoners of the crowds on the 
Lord Mayor's Day. The houses were gaily decorated. Doors, win- 
dows, balconies, and roofs were thronged with gazers. An eye 
accustomed to the pomp of war would have found much to criticise 
in the spectacle. For several toilsome marches in the rain, through 
roads where one who travelled on foot sank at every step up to the 
ankles in clay, had not improved the appearance either of the men 
or their accoutrements. But the people of Devonshire, altogether 
unused to the splendour of well-ordered camps, were overwhelmed 
with delight and awe. Descriptions of the martial pageant were 
circulated all over the kingdom. They contained much that was 
well fitted to gratify the vulgar appetite for the marvellous. For 
the Dutch army, composed of men who had been bom in various 
climates, and had served under various standards, presented an aspect 
at once grotesque, gorgeous, and terrible to islanders who had, in 
general, a very indistinct notion of foreign countries. First rode 
Macclesfield at the head of two hundred gentlemen, mostly of Eng- 
lish blood, glittering in helmets and cuirasses, add mounted on 
Flemish war horses. Each wafi attended by a negro, brought from 
the sugar plantations on the coast of Guiana. The citizens of Exeter, 
who had never seen so many specimens of the African race, gazed 
with wonder on those black faces set off by embroidered turbans and 
white feathers. Then, with drawn broadswords, came a squadron of 
Swedish horsemen in black armour and fur cloaks. They^^ere re- 
garded with a strange interest, for it was rumoured that IKhey were 
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natives of a land where the ocean was frozen, and where the night 
lasted through hall' the year, and that they had themselves slain the 
huge bears whose skins they wore. Next, surrounded by a goodly 
company of gentlemen and pages, was borne aloft the Prince's banner. 
On its broad folds the crowd which covered the roofs and filled the 
windows read with delight that memorable inscription, " The Pro- 
testant religion and the liberties of England.'' But the acclamations 
redoubled when, attended by forty running footmen, the Prince 
himself appeared, armed on back and breast, wearing a white plume, 
and mounted on a white charger. With how martial an air he 
curbed his horse, how thoughtful and commanding was the expres- 
sion of his ample forehead and falcon eye, may stiU be seen on the 
canvas of Kneller. Once those grave features relaxed into a smile. 
It was when an ancient woman— perhaps one of the zealous Puritans 
who, through twenty-eight years of persecution, had waited with 
firm faith for the Consolation of Israel — perhaps the mother of some 
rebel who had perished in the carnage of Sedgemoor, or in the more 
fearful carnage of the Bloody Circuit — ^broke from the crowd, rushed 
through the drawn swords and curvetting horses, touched the Hand 
of the deliverer, and cried out that now she was happy. Near to the 
Prince was one who divided with him the gaze of the multitude. That, 
men said, was the great Count Schomberg, the first soldier in Europe, 
since Turenne and Cond6 were goiie; the man whose genius and valoiu: 
had saved the Portuguese monarchy on the field of Montes Claros, 
the man who had earned a still higher glory by resigning the truncheon 
of a Marshal of France for the sake of the true religion. It was not 
forgotten th^t the two heroes who, indissohibly united by their com- 
mon Protestantism, were entering Exeter together, had twelve years 
before been opposed to each other under the walls of Maestrict, and 
that the energy of the young Prince had not then been found a match 
for the cool science of the veteran who now rode in friendship by his 
side. Then came a long column of the whiskered infantry of Switz- 
erland, distinguished in all the continental wars of two centuries 
by pre-eminent valour and discipline, but never till that week seen 
on English ground. And then marched a succession of bands desig- 
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nated, as waa the faaliion of that age, after their leaden^ Bentinck, 
Solmes, and Ginkel, Talmash and Mackay. With peculiar pl^i^Hre 
Englishmen might look on one gallant regiment which 9tiU We the 
name of the honoured and laitiented Ossory. The effect of the spec- 
tacle was heightened by the recollection of more than one renowned 
event in which the warriors now pouring through the West Gate 
had borne a share. For they had seen service very different from that 
of the Devonshire militia or of the camp at Hounslow. Some of them 
had repelled the fiery onset of the French on the field of Seneff ; arid 
others had crossed swords with the Infidels in the cause of Christendom 
on that great day when the siege of Vienna was raised. The very 
senses of the multitude were fooled by imagination. News-letters 
conveyed to every part of the kingdom fabulous accounts of the size 
and strength of the invaders. It was affirmed that they were, with 
scarcely an exception, above six feet high ; and that they wielded 
such huge pikes, swords, and muskets, as had never before been seen 
in England. Nor did the wonder of the population diminish when 
the artillery arrived, twenty-one heavy pieces of brass cannon, which 
were with difficulty tugged along by sixteen cart horses to each. 
Much curiosity was excited by a strange structure mounted on wheels. 
It proved to be a movable smithy, furnished with all tools and 
materials necessary for repairing arms and carriages. £ut noting 
caused so much astonishment as the bridge of boats, which was lard 
with great speed on the Exe for the conveyance of waggons, and 
afterwards as speedily taken to pieces and carried away. It was 
made, if report said true, after a pattern contrived by the Christians 
who were warring against the Great Turk on the Danube. The 
foreigners inspired as much good-will as admiration. Their politic 
leader took care to distribute the quarters in such a manner as to 
cause the smallest possible inconvenience to the inhabitants of Exeter 
and of the neighbouring villages. The most rigid discipline was 
maintained. Not only were pillage and outrage effectually prevented, 
but the troops were required to demean themselves with civility 
towards all classes. Those who had formed their notions of an army 
from the conduct of Eirke and his lambs were amazed to see soldiers 
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who never swore at a landlady or took an egg without paying for it. 
In return for this moderation, the people furnished the troops with 
provisions in great abundance and at reasonable prices. 

Much depended on the course which, at this great crisis, the clergy 
of the Church of England might take ; and the members of the 
chapter of Exeter were the first who were called upon to declare 
their sentiments. Burnet informed the canons, now left without a 
head by the flight of the dean, that they could not be permitted to 
use the prayer for the Prince of Wales, and that a solemn service 
must be performed in honour of the safe arrival of the Prince. The 
canons did not choose to appear in their stalls; but some of the 
choristers and prebendaries attended. William repaired in military 
state to the cathedral As he passed under the gorgeous screen, that 
renowned organ, scarcely surpassed by any of those which are the 
boast of his native Holland, gave out a peal of triumph. He mounted 
the bishop's seat, a stately throne rich with the carving of the fifteenth 
century. Burnet stood below ; and a crowd of warriors and nobles 
appeared on the right hand and on the left. The singers, robed in 
white, sang the Te Deum. When the chant was over, Burnet read 
the Prince's Declaration; but as soon as the first words were uttered 
prebendaries and singers crowded in all haste out of the choir. At 
the close Burnet cried in a loud voice, "God save the Prince of 
Orange ! " and many fervent voices answered " Amen." 
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RICHARD HOOKER. 

LAW : ITS KATXTRB AND SEVERAL BRA50HES. 

1. ForeeoneetvetL—We shonld now say pnooneeiMd; more correctly, if the rule is to be 
strictly fbllowed of using Saxon prefixes with words of Saxon origin only. 

3. Moderate^ in the sense of the Latin moderaH^ to regulate or control 

8. That^ what We may suppose an elllpels of wMch. This use Is common In the older 
writers: " That thou doest, do quickly.**— /oAm xiil. 37. 

4. I7f« proceeding (ff (he Spirit.^ A reference to what divines call the Prfxearion pfthe ffolp 

Otioet; His eternal emanation from the Father and the Son. Thus, in the Athanatitm 
Creed, the Holy Ghost is said to be **not created nor begotten, but proeeedingJ'* The 
doctrine and its expression are alike founded on John xv. 3& 

A. Without, beyond. 

6f Which superior atUkorUy impose*.— This is the ordinary and popular view of law. 
Thus Blackstone: "Law is a rule of action; and it is that rule of action which is pre- 
scribed bff some superior^ and which the inCsrior is bound to obey." The first chapter of 
Montesquieu^s Spirit of Lotos may be referred tO| as helping to illustrate this extract 
firom Hooker. 

7. Beasondble.--We should now say rational. According to modem use, rattonat means 

endowed with reason; reasonable^ amenable to reason. Shakspere uses the word 
reasonable in both senses. He has rational also once or twice. 

8. Untoittingljf, unconsciously ; Anglo-Saxon, wtfon, to know. The noun wit originally 

meant understanding. 

9. The travail ofwadimg herein is given of Qod to the sons (/mm.— This means that Crod has 

made the inyestigation of the laws of nature difficult and laborious. 

" Pater ipse colendi 

Hand fiicilem esse ylam volult ** 

FtrviA (7eofV.i.l31. 
jyanaU (French, iranaiUer\ palnfhl labour.— TVotw; in the sense of Journeying is the 
same word: the difference of orthography marks the difference of meaning. 
10. If ihe fi'ame''of that heaoenlff arch erected over our Juads, ^^— He means the finqament, 
which by the ancient astronomers was belieyed to be (as the name implies) a solid 
hemisphere. The reference to the cdestial spheres is also based on the old astronomy, 
which taught that there was a succession of solid spheres enclosing the heavenly bodies, 
or rising aboTe them, one after the other, to the primum moMIe. See Mittont ParadiM 
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Lost, UL 482. Tlie Gopeiuicaa system of astronomy was not generally acoepted in 
Hooker's tlm& 

11. D^fleaUd (^heavenly influence, disappointed or deprived of it 

12. PMdioMt a fiunons Athenian sculptor, who flourished In the time of Feridea (B.a 440), 

and did much by his works to beautify his natiye city. 

13. RetohUioH, the solving or settling of the question. 

14. Exemplary draught or paUerm.—ThXn refers to Plato's doctrine of ideas, Plato held 

tliat the world was made after a pattern or archetype, existing flrom eternity Oi the 
mind of God, and that the forma of all things were but copies of ideas that subsisted, 
like real beings, in the divine reason. 

15. Hippocrates, the most embient physician of antiquity; a native of Cos, bora B.a 460. 

Several of his writings have come down to us. By the oraele of Bippocrates is meant 
his wise or inspired saying. ** But we have better oracles."— .Soomi, Es»a^ Ckmipare 
also Aeis vlL 88; Rom. ill. 2. 

16. Disposition, disposing or arrangemenh 

*' Most humbly, therefbre, bending to your state, 
I crave fit dttposUion for my wifia.*' 

Shakspere, (HMk>,l3: 
See also Acts vil. ^ 

17. Present, immediate. 

" Whose messengers are here about my side, 
Upon some present bushiess of the State.*' 

0<Mto,L2. 
" God is our refhge and strength, a very present help In trouble.**— AaAn xlvL 1. 
1& B^ore whatsotver their own parttemUtr.-^Tht grammatical structure of this phrase Is 
peculiar. Partieuiar is an ac^eetive attributive to the noun good, understood. To see 
the proper rehition of the iadetinite pronoun wkatsoetfer, we most supply what is want- 
ing. The phrtuBo la eqviytLkean^ to, Bfi/bre their own pariieiUariif^^ 
19. 77^ Mirror qf human tnsdom.—Ue means Aristotle, the fomous Greek philosopher, who 
was regarded as an absolute oracle by the schoolmen and divipes of the middle ages. 
Jt was a part of Lord Bacon's merit that he did much to overthrow the supremacy of 
Aristotle in philosophy. 

30. Every of vibkh their several fitnetions^—Tyro or three points in the grammar should be 
noticed here. Tlie use of every alone in the partitive relation is rare, and now obsolete. 
We should write, every one, Shalupere, however, has the same use :— 
*' U every of your wishes had a womb. 
And foretel every wish, a million." 

intony and Cleopatra, L 2. 
We most also note the relative ufhicTi, followed by their. The modem form of the phrass 
is. Each of which severai functions of (heirs. See next note. 

21. That (heir /aUL— Observe the demonstrative followed by the possessive a^Jectlre. It is 

common in the older hingnage: "Art thou that my lord Eiyah?*'— 1 Kings xviii 7. 
'' This my son was dead, and is alive agahi.**— i^uifce xv. 24. '' Our princes have com- 
monly left their deputies in Ireland three years; whence, by reason of the sbictness of 
that their time, many of them have returned as wise as they went oviV*—Balegh. 

22. CoRceit— Tlie meaning of this word has quite changed. It originally signified conception,- 

notion, or opinion: "Such a consonancy it hath to men*s coneeUs ih the expressing, 
tod to men*s consents in the aUowing."— Awon, Advan, of Learn., L », 2. 
*' Ton have a noble and a true eoneeii 
Of godlike amity.*' 

Jferehant of Venice, UL 4. 
•*S«cst thou a man wise In his own et^KeUf—Prov. xxvL 12. 
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23L €leim.^Tb» we of this adverb, now looked upon as a ▼olgarism in sp«ecli, it common 
enough among the best of our older writers; ** I am dean forgotteOf as a dead man 
out of mind. I am become like a broken vessel."— Pxafon xxzi. 14 (Prayer Book version). 
" But men may construe things after their fiishion, ' 
Clian from the purpose of the things themselves.*' 

Shakspere, J. Cottar^ L 3. 
dean in tiiis sense is the Anglo-Saxon adverb ctaene, entirely. 
24. Thae wkked spirits the heathens honoured inatead <if gods,— Jt was the notion of the Fatliers 
of the Christian Church that the false gods of the heathen were real beings, and were 
Identical with the fallen angels. To this notion Milton alhides in the following pas- 
sage :~ 

" Wandering o'er the eaith. 

Through God's high sufferance, for the trial of man. 

By falsities and lies the greatest pait 

Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 

God their Creator, and the invisible 

Gloiy of him that made them to transfurra 

Oft to the image of a brute, adorned 

WHh gay religions Ml of pomp and gold, 

And Devils to adore/or Deities." 

Paradise Lost, IL 
Some indirect sanction seems to ba given to this belief by St. Paul— 1 Cor. x. 20. 

PSALMODY AND CHUBOH MUSIC. 

1. ITicy savour not, they do not relisli. The commoner use of the verb to savour is with 

the preposition o/, in the sense of to taste or smack of anything. 

2. The soui Use^ by nature is, or hath in it Aarmony.— Several ancient philosophers held this 

opinion about Che soul ; among others Aristoxenus, a musician of Tarentum and a pupil 
of Aristotle. See Cicero's Tusculan DispuUUUms, L 10. 

*' Verum habitum quendam vitalem corporis esse 
Uarmoniam Grati qnam dicunt. . . . ." 

Lucretius^ iii. 100. 

3. Sensible mean, an instrument operating through the feelings or aflfectiona The use of 

the singular form, mean, should be noted. 

" Snow, noble lord, they have devised a mean 
How he her chamber window will ascend." 

3\vo Gentlemen of Verona. 

4. Eager, shurp or keen. It is the same word as the Latin acer; French, aigre. 

*' It is a nipping and an eager aXv.*'— Hamlet, i. 1. 

5. Pretence of the law ceremonial abrogated.— An im itation of the Latin use of the preposition, 

noun, and past participle passive: " After the tfwee concordances learnt, let the master 
read unto him the Epistles of CiceTO."^Ascham. 

6. Apt, adapted. ' 

" Live a thousand years, 

I shall not find myself so apt to die." 

Shakspere, J. Caesar, iii. 1. 
" An that were strong and apt for war, even them the king of Babylon brought captive 
to Babylon."— 2 Kings xxiv. 16. 

7. 77u faults prevented, ice— Faults prevented is an absolute clause, corresponding to the 

Latin ablative absolute. The whole passage means that if the faults referred to before 
are avoided, the effect of music is most excellent, so long as it is associated with words 
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letting forth the praise of God, and does not overpower them. The phrase to $uU wift, 
means to correspond or harmonize with. 

** Give me not counsel^ 

Nor let no comforter delifi^t mine ear. 

Bat such a one whose wrongs do swU teith mine.** 

Shak^pert, Much Ado, ▼. L 

8. Rabanu$ MawWy an eminent German prelate and theologian of the ninth century. Re 
was the pupil of the famous Englishman Alculn, Charlemagne*s preceptor. He was 
the author of Commentaries on the Scripture, HomiUes, Ac " Whoever acquaints him- 
self with the opinions of Babanus Maurus, learns all that the best of the Latins thought 
and beUeved for about four centuries.*'— ifosAc^ Century /X., IL 2. 



SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

POETBY : TnE EABUEBT AND MOST BXOELLERT OF THE SOIENOES. 

1. Feed of tougher tnovfed^ec— Observe use of knowledge in pluraL It is equivalent to 

tetences, and, indeed, exactly corresponds to the Latin use of edenUa in the pluraL The 
preposition of here = upon. It may be worth while to take this opportunity of illus- 
trating the various uses of (tf in the older condition of the language. (L) QA by : ** Te 
are our epistles written in our hearts, known and read of all men."— 2 Cor, Ui 2. " The 
travail of wading herein is given of God to the sons of men."— JTooifcer. See Extract. 
(2.) Cf, from : •' I have received o/the Lord that which also I delivered unto you."— 
1 Cor. xi. 23. (3.) Cf, upon, as in the passage annotated on; also cf0'a. "The skin, 
as it were, and beauty, depended most (j/' poetry." (4.) Of with: ♦* A window thlkke 
of raany a barre of yren grete."— C^aticer. " Fulfilled of ire and of iniquitie."— /WdL 
Compare an expression in the (liturgy: " May be fnlfiiled vnth thy grace and heavenly 
benediction." ' ' Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness."— £«*< 
xvL 9. 

2. Play the Jtedgehog. ...or rather the vipers, Ac— The reference to the hedgehog is taken 

from an old fable. What is said about the viper is one of the fidlacies in natural his- 

tory that prevailed very widely In former times. It was a very ancient belief that the 

young of the viper eat through the belly of its mother, and thus kUled its parent as it 

came into the world itself. From this notion It is said that the custom arose among 

the Romans of punishing a parricide by drowning him in a sack with a viper. See 

Sir Thomas Broume, Vulgar Errors, iiL 1«. 

2. IFito.— It may here mean either understandings, or beings endowed with understandings. 

In the first of the two following quptations it means the former, in the other the latter: 

Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits."^Two Gentlemen of Verona, I I. 

There remain certain discoursing wits which are of the same vein."— Aicow. Eseay 

onTrutfu •» » 

4. SoasAmphion, &c--As where we should use that after so is of constant occurrence in 
Older prose. With regard to Amphion and Orpheus, compare Horace :— 
" Silvestres homines sacer interpresque deon^m 
Caedibus et vlctu ibedo deterrult Orpheus, 
IHctus ob hoc lenire tigres rabldosqne leones. 
Dictns et Amphion, Thebanae conditor arcis, 
Saxa movere sono testudinis et prece blanda* 
TnfM. ..* . Ducerequovellet." ArsP^,29L 

"^^*" Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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5. i%ifo.~0b8erTe the grammatical pecoliarity here. The noan PUUo stands absdiitely. 
It roust be regarded as an objective case governed by the prepositional phrase with re- 
gard to (quod attinet ad). 
0. Gygt»^s ring.—GygeB was a Lydlan, who, according to Plato, fbnnd in a cave the body 
of a man of gigantic size, on whose finger was a ring. This ring he took, and as it 
had the property of making its wearer invisible, Gyges was enabled to kill the king 
his master, marry his qaeen, and usurp his kingdom. See Cicero, De QgkUit UL 0. 
Herodotus (L 8-12) tells the story of Gyges, but says nothing about the ring. 
7. Amport— Not« the use of pa$gport in its primary sense, viz., that which admits through 

the gate. 
& Law-giving tftrineK,— called Ulemoi^ a name etymologically akin to Etymeu^ " which is, by 

interpretation, xoreerer."— Jeto xiiL 8. 
9. But eotn to /w,— only just so fiir. But is here an adverb, and is a different word A'om 
the conjunction buL In early Englidi, the difference between the two words was indi- 
cated by a difference of spelling. 
la SkiH— Id the sense of art : '* Leai-ned in one lifciff; in another kind of learning, unskil- 
faL**— Hooker. 

" Poor queen, so that thy state might be no worse, 
I would my skill were subject to thy curse.** 

Richard JL, i\L 4. 
"Those skilU that most serve to bring forth that, have a most just title to be princes 
over all the reat.**— Sidney (ii^a). 
11. " I madly seize my arms, nor have I any very definite aim or purpose In doing sa**— 
Virg., Aen. IL 314. A remarkable story is told of Charles I. in connection with the 
** Sortes Virgilianae.*' When at 0](ford he is said to have tried his fortune in this way, 
and the following passage turned up: 

" Jacet ingens llttore truncus, 
Avulsumque humeris caput, et sine nomine corpus.** 

Virg., Aen. IL 557. 
12L i/ierc^y,— absolutely or entirely: " We are merely cheated out of our lives by drunkards.** 
—Tenyaesi, i. 1. " Our God Is one, or rather, very oneness and niere unity.'*— Hooker, 
Eeel FoL L 3. 
13. Have met tPiY/^— agreed or coincided with. 

14^ Fis.— See Trench's observations on the comparatively recent introduction of the neuter 
possessive its.— English Past and Present, pp. 89-91. 

16. The metaphytic, ftc^The metaphysician, though dealing witli questions that are not 
connected with natural phenomena, but seem to rise above nature, and are not obvious 
to the senses, neverUieless makes natural phenomena the foundation on which he 
builds his speculationa The science of metaphysics has to do with such absolute and 
abstract notions as God, the soul, morality, Ac, things rising above natural pheno- 
mena. Hence the old use of metaphyeieal in the sense of supernatural : 
** All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crowned withaL*' 

Macbeth. 

1%, In making things either better than nature bringeth forth, or guile anew : 
** Each change of many-coloured life he drew 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new.*' 

Br. Johnson on Shakspere. , 
** The poet*s eye, in a fine phrensy rolling, * 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth 
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The fonns of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Toms them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name." 

Midnttn. Nighd Dream, v. 1. 

17. CufuUtig.—Oini, experience: *• If I forget thee, Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 

her ewmingr—Paalm cxxxvii. 6. llio Saxon verb eunnan (to know), is the root of it. 
But already, in the sixteenth century, the word had come to be used in a bad sense; for 
Bacon has an Easay on Ckmning, in which he defines it as "a sinister or crooked 
wisdom." 

18. ^wen^ioi,— real It must not be thought that because the works of nature are real, and 

the creations of the poet imaginary, that therefore the above comparison between tbem 
is made in jest 

19. By <A«m.— Note this ose of 6y. It is eqidvalent to about, or with regard to: "I kaow 

nothing by myself; yet am I not heieby justified."—! Cor. Iv. 4. 

20. iSaticy,— bold or presumptuous. The word tcmey is apparently derived (through the 

French) fi-om the Latin MbtM, which, in a figurative sense, means scnte, witty, piquant: 
** If this be known to you, and your allowance, 
We then have done you bold and savcy wrongs." 

Othello, i. 1. 

21. i/isZifce,— dlsUke: »• Miaike me not for my complexion."— J/erc^ of Venice, ii. 1. " Not 

that I altogetlier miilike banks, but they will hardly be brooked in regard of certain 
suspicions."— /{aeon, Essays, Of Usury. 

22. Right poets.— BigM is used in the sense of true or genuine. So above. " So rig?U a 

prince as Xenophon's Cyrus." " It is a poor centre of a man's actions, himsell It is 
right earth."- Aicon, Essays, Of Wisdom for a Man's Self. 

23. That numerous kind of Ufriting.— Numerous here means melodious. This is in accord- 

ance with the classical use of the Latin ac^ective numerosus. Thus Cicero lias numer- 
osa oro^,— a rhythmical discourse. 

24. It is not rhyming and versing that maieth a poeL—In older English two abstract noons, 

especially if they are closely connected in meaning, ai'e often followed by a singular 
verb: " Destruction and unhappiness is in their waya" — Psalm xiv. 7 (Prayer Book 
version). 

25. Anatomies. —Jn the sense of dissections, critical Investigationa 

26. iVear^,— nearest Next end, first or immediate aim. 

27. Ending emf,— final aim. 

28. For to iriteeM.— ThU use of the preposition >br with the inflnltlve Is frequent in our 

older writers: " This is that Elias which was/or to amim." » These things may serve 
for to *ypresmt how just a cause of fear this kingdom may have towards Spain."— itaom. 
It murt be remembered tliat the infinitive mood in this construction is reaUy a gerund: 
' ? w? «>e regarded rather as a gerundial prefix than as a preposition indicating its 
relation; hence its government by /or. 

^' ^'^^^t^ *" *^ ^' i^^-Largeese, bounty. On fesUve occasions knights and 
acknowiSi J?'?'"*?^ "^^ ^ "^^ *™«"« *»»e «'«>*d handftihi of money, which was 
here thafth!? ?^ ^''l^" **^ ^«ve«e/ from the heralds and poursnivants. Sidney means 
A^ in tL rl"!!" 0/ P^-sons he refers to deal;rery Uberaliy hi definitions, dJstincttons, 
«*-, m me coarse of tlieir argumenta 

" A largesse universal, like the son, 
His liberal eye doth give to every one." 

80 Th€ hktorian ^"^ ^'' ^"^ ^^'' "^""^^ 

w«rwv tcritersi-authentuMttng his statements by reference to historians who 
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liaro gone before, and finding U hard to harnumizt the different accounts which uiiterg 
gire of the aame event 

**.... These flaws and starts, 
Impostors of tme fear, wonld well become 
A woman's story at a winter's fire, 
Authorised by her grandam . . . ." 

. Macbeth, ill A. 

81. *' Witness of times, light of truth, life of memory, mistress of life, messenger of antiquity." 

32. Makes a paint in tfti^,— comes to this conclusion. 

83. Me seemeOL—Me is here a genuhie dative case; seemeth is impersonal, the neuter pro- 
noun it being understood. 

34. Wade in him tiU he be oML— Compare an expression in the Extract fh)m Hooker: " The 

travail otwadiing herein is given of Ood to tiie sons of men.** 

35. Ju/d&dai, comprehending,— & comprehending by the judgment A similar use of the word 

is fbund in the phrase Judicial astrology, astrology that helps to form a judgment 
86L Most absolute,— moat perfect. 

87. ** Neither gods, men, nor columns, can tolerate mediocrity in poets."— The word columns 

refers to the porticoes under which poets used to recite at Rome, or perhaps to the 
arcades under which the booksellers had their stalls. 

88. /nAa6it,— keep their hold ol 

» If trembling I inhabit, then 
Call me the baby of a girL" 

Macbeth, ill 4. ^ 



LORD BACON. 

OJ SIMULATION AND DISSIMULATION. . 

1 PoWic*.— Used by Bacon in the sense of our modem word politicians. It comes directly 
fi-om the Greek ac^jective iroAirtxo«, and is really the more accurate foim, as the afflx 
ion gives a hybrid character to the word. Similarly, metaphysic and mathematic are 
used for metaphysician and maOicmatidan by Bacon, Sidney, and other old writers. 
2. Zdvia sorted weU, SK.~-Sorted, agreed: "A desire he' had to be free to those exercises 
which most sorted with his youth and disposition."— /k>rc{ HerberVs Henry VIIL 
" Well I am glad that aU things wrt so weU.'* 

Shatspere, Much Ado, v. 4. 
" P. My name is Pistol called. 
K. S. It sorts toeS with your fierceness." 

Shakspere^ Henry V., iv. 1. 
The quotations are from Taeitus, Annals, v. 1., History, M IB. Compare also Advance- 
ment of Learning, Book U. chap. xxilL i 8L 
8. <8ev0ral,— separate: 

"Good morrow, masters; each his several w&y.** 

Shakspere, Much Ado, v. a 
*'Go, draw aside the curtains, and discover 
The sevtrai caskets to this noble prince.*' 

Shakspere, Merchant of Venice, VL 7. 
In law. language, the opposition between >o«hf and several mustrates the original sense 
of the word. 
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4. As.— The nae of this word In oar older writers shonid be noted. Its place is now more 

commonly filled by that in some of the relations in which it formerly stood : ** AH the 
army was of his opinion, and that so earnestly, on he was preferred by the Judgment of 
the soldiers before the cold and wary Fabios."— iZoJ^A, Hist of WorUL 

5. iSCeerrtod;— kept secret. 

0. Obtain (o,— attain ta In some of^onr older writers the nse of the preposition to is com- 
mon after yerbs with which we do not now connect it : * ' Tet to their leader's voice they 
soon o6eyedL"— J/OfcMi. " All which he had fbr many years, upon any vacancy, bestowed 
to snch persons as he thonght tlV— Clarendon^ book L **He indiUffed to himself tlio 
pleasures of all kinds, almost in all excesses."— /MdL 

7. Name q/;—- reputation for: "Thou hast a name that thou lirest, and art dead."— 2Z<o. iiL 1. 

8. i/iamai^eti,— broken in. The term managet sometimes written nume(fe, (Fr. menoffe^) 

is used of the training of a horse : ** Speak terms of tnanaffe to thy bounding steed.*'— 
1 Hemy IV., IL 8. 

9. Passing we^JL— The nse of passing is here adverbial in a superlative sense, equivalent to 

exceedingly. This use is very common in Shakspere: 

". . . . Ton are passing welcome^ 
And so I pray you all to think yourselves." 

Taming cfthe Shrew^ iL 1. 
** Why one fair daughter and no more, 
The which he loved passing welL^ 

Hamlet, U. 2. 
**.... She was not only passing fair. 
But was withal discreet and debonair." 
Dryden. 
*' And pausing rich with forty pounds a year." 
Ooldsmiih. 
In a rimilar sense we have passing as an adjective, and the verb to past: 
" F. What should I see then ? 
S. Your own present folly and htr passing deformity." 

Tu>o Gentlemen (tf Verona^ IL 1. 
" But I have that within which passeth show." 
Handet, L 2. 

10. That he if,— what he is. A very common use of that See Extract from Hocdcer, Note 3. 

11. Bather discharge their minds than impart their minds i—i.e., speak rather for the sake of 

relievinor their feelings than communicating their opinions. Discharge is here exactly 
equivalent to unburden: 

" . . . . Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets." 

Macbeth, v. 1 

12. Afpsteries are due to secrecy.— Be means that persons who can keep secrets are the propel* 

persons to have secrets confided to them. There is, perhaps, an indirect allusion to 
the ancient Greek Mysteries; with respect to which those initiated were bound to keep 
the strictest silence: "Graecos roysteria tacitumitate parietibnsque clausisse" (^81. 
Augustine, Civ. Dei, iv. 81);— **The Greeks shut up their mysteries in silence and 
within walla" 

13. 2VtK<s,— traits; what we should now call the expression of the face. JVxset is direct from 

the Latin tractus; which in French was softened into trait, just m factum becameyb>t, 
lac Qaetis) lait, Ac It may be observed, that we have in many instances two forms of 
the same word, used in different senses, one derived fh>m the Latin direct, the other 
from the Latin through the Flrench;— e.g., tract and trait, fact and fiat, ration and 
reason, regal and royal 
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14. Indifferent carriage, ->an nnblaased manner or an impartial deportment: 

** And, noble uncle, 1 beseecli your i^race, 
Look on my wrongs with an mdiffererU eye." 

Richard II., U. 3. 
See Trench^t Sdeet Glossary, 

15. CTre, use or practice. Cfre is probably formed from the Latin usura. It is obsolete, bat 

we still have the verb to inure, 
16k iSnjjwve AlmM^,— commit himsell 

17. /Viir.— An adverb metmlng polUelp, in a slightly Ironical sense. 

18. Compare the apothegm of the sage Folonius, whose directions to his servant are a good 

example of simulation : ** Tour bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth." — 
i/am&(, iL L 

19. S^paU the feathers, &c. ;— ie., prevents the feathered arrow flrom going straight to the maric 

He means that the apparent timidity implied in an act of dissimulation hindera the 
execution of a business in the most direct and effective way. The preposition ({/'seems 
to be used in the sense of /or, as we now speak of Rpoiling a thing for a particular pur- 
pose. Round is an adverb modifying the gerund flying. It liere means briskly or 
directly. 

" I went round to work, 

And my young mistress thus 1 did bespealc" 

Hamlet, ii. 3. 
" A round unvarnished tale I will deliver." 

Othello, I 3. 

20. 7Vm|>«ra<tire,— temperament; Git) the mtxture of elements in the constitution. 



OF ATHEISM. 

1. The Legend, &c.— The Legend was a book used in the Church of Rome containing the les- 

sons to be read (kgenda) in divine service. Hence the lives of the saints and maityrs 
came to be called legends, because chapters were read out of ttiem at matins. The Oolden 
Legend, a collection of lives of saints, was especially famous. The Talmtidii a collec- 
tion of Hebrew laws, explanations, and traditions. It is divided into two parts; the 
Afishna, which is the written law; and the Oemara, which is made up of the glosses 
and expositions of the scribes and doctors. The Koran (Ai-Koran) is, as every reader 
knows, the sacred book of the Mahometans. 

2. Convince,— to convict or refute. 

3. A little philosophy tndineth, <fec.— Tlie same thought Is to be found expressed in very 

similar words in the Advancement of Learning, Book I. chap. L $ 3. 

4. It is a thousand times more credible, &c— The philosophy of Ailstotle recognised four 

elements, fire, air, earth, and water, and, besides these, a fifth, called ttie quintessence, 
which constituted the nature of the heavenly bodies. It is far easier to believe tliat 
tliese may have existed from eternity in the same state as now, than to give credence 
to the absurd theory of the Epicureans that the world was formed by the fortuitous 
concurrence of a vast number of wandering atoma Leucippus was the original pro- 
pounder of the atomic theory; it was adopted by Democritus of Abdcra (B.a 430); and 
finally systematixed by Epicurus (b.g. 310). 

5. Those for whom it maketli, Ac.;— those whose interest it is that there should be no God* 

persons whose conduct and character are such that God can only be to them an object 
of dread. 

6. Contend,— agreement (Lat consensus): "All with one consent began to make excuse."— 

Luke .\iv. 18. 
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7. Thert wre Ueaed mUures, ^bc— See Okero, De datura Deonm, 1. 17. The following Unet 

itom Tennyson refer to the creed of Eplcunu:— 

** To live and die reclined 

On the hiUi, like gods together, careless of mankind. 

For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurled 

Far below them in the yalleys, and the donds are lightly curled 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world: 

Where they smile In iecret, looking oyer wasted lands, 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery sandn, 

Changing fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships and inraying hands.** 

8. " It is not profane to deny the gods of the common people ; but to apply to the gods the 

notions of the common people is profane." 

9. Cof{;fdme«,— boldness: " Preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those things which 

concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidencey no man forbidding him." — Acts 
xxvlil. 31. 

10. ContempkUiv€.—We should now say ^peeidative, referring to one who holds Atheism as a 

philosophical theory. Diagorus, a native of Melos, was surnamed the AtheisL Aboat 
B.a 416 he was cited before a court of justice at Athens on account of his opinions, and 
a price was set on his head; for the laws of Athens were very severe against Atheism. 
Blon, a Scythian from the banks of the Borystbenes, lived about b.c. 270, and professed 
Atheism. It is said, however, that being seized with rickness he put on amulets, 
offered sacrlflces, and disavowed his atheistic doctrines.— />td^ii^« Laertitu, Book IV. 
chap. vIL 10. Ludan of Samosata lived In the second century of the Christian era. 
He was an elegant and witty writer, and ddlghted In exposing credulity and supersti- 
tion. His own opinions were lax and indined to Atheism. 

11. The early Christians, for Instance, were constantly charged with Atheism by their hea- 

tl)en persecutors A good lUnstration of this remark of Bacon's is afforded by the treat- 
ment whici) Archbishop Tillotson met with from tlie Non-Juror& One of them dedared 
to Dr. HIckes that "he thought Tillotson an Atheist, as much as a man could be, 
though the gravest, ceitainly, that ever was."— 5trcA'« Life qf Tillotson^ p. 269. 

1'2. " We cannot now say, As the people, so Is the priest; for the people are not now as the 
priest Is,"— the priest is now much worse thau the people. 

n. /)<'/ace,— efface or cancel: "Pay him six thousand, and d^flaee the bond."— i/mJionl of 
Venice, iil. 2. See also Extract from Ralegh, Section iiL, Note 1. 

1 1. " However sdf-satlsfled we may be, Conscript Father^ yet we have not sarpaased either 
the Spaniards in number, or the Gauls in strength, or the Carthaginians in craftiness, 
or the Greeks In arts, or, lastly, the Italians themselves and Latins of this nation and 
country in homely and native intelligence; but we have surpassed all countries and 
nations in natural affection, In religion, and In this one wisdom that we thoroughly 
realise the truth that all things are ordered and governed by the providence of the 
Immortal gods." 



OF SUPERSTITION. 

1. Perturb ««a<M,- disturb or trouble govemmenta The phrase is directly imitated from 

the Latin, for Cicero has Perturbare provinciam. The verb perturb Is not oft«n found. 
Shakspere has the noun perturbation, and the adjective perturbed: " O polished pertur^ 
batwn! golden care! "-2 Henry IV., iv. 4. - Rest, rest, perturbed n^\v\\.\ '^-Uarnkt, 1 5. 

2. Cifr£r,~qn!et or peaceful: 

" I sat upon a promontory, 

And iieard a mermidd, on a dolphin's back. 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath. 
That the rude sea grew cMl at her sonjr. ....*• 

Midium. Niffht'e Dream, iL 1. 
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3. A newprimum mobik, Ac— According to the ancient astronomy the prlm«m mobile 

(called by Milton that first moved)^ was the highest of the spheres, and being the firt>t 
set in motion became the centre of motion to the rest See Note 10 on first Extract 
f^om Hooker. Bacon means to say that superstition acts as a new spring and motive 
of action, impelling those affected by it to do violence to established order. Elsewhere 
Bacon refers to the Gunpowder Plot as an example of the effect of saperstition in 
*' ravishing the spheres of government.** 

4. Arguments are fitted to practice in a reversed order;— ie.^ instead of doing things because 

there is a good reason for doing them, the things are done and then arguments are 
invented to justify the doing of them. 

5. Sensual ntoc,— rites that appeal to the senses. Oar modern use of the word sensuous seems 

to express what Bacon here means by sensuaL 



OF FRIENDSHIP. 

1. ffim that spake A.— Aristotle is the author of the sentiment 

2. To sequester a man's se^f for a higher conversation,— to sedade himself for the sake oi 

following a higtier course of life. The word conversation formerly meant habit of life. 
In this sense it is very common in our English Bible : " Only let your conversation be 
as it becometh the gospel"— P/«7. I. 27. See also PhiL iiU 20*; I Peter iii. I, 16. 
Compare a sentiment in Cowley: '* Cogitation is the thing which distinguishes the soli- 
tude of a god from a wild beast."— J?May on Solitude, 

3. Meeteth untA it, -corresponds with it Compare an expression in the Extract from Sid- 

ney, p. 32. 

4. ^c»tp<,— prescription. ** Caton saith : If thou have nede of heipe axe It of thy frcndes , 

for ther is non so good a Phy^cian as thy trewe frend."— CAaucer, T^le of Melibous. 

5. Sorteth to tncontJem«nce,— leads to, or results in, inconvenience, llie verb to soi't here 

differs ft-om to sort as used in the Essay on Dissimulation, and explained in Note 1 on 
that Essay. Its meaning in the present instance must be traced to the French sortir, 
to go out 

6. Privadoe&,—secret fiienda The word is Spanish : " The Lady Brampton, an English lady, 

embarked for Portugal at that time, with some privado of her own."— iSacon, History 
of Henry VII. 

7. "Sharers in cares." 

8. Pa»sionate,—avr&ytA and led by the emotions and feelings; guided by passion as opposed 

to reason : 

" Lo, here in one line is his name twice writ- 
Poor forlorn Protheus, passionate Protheus." 

Tipo Oentleinen of Verona, \. 2. 
" She is sad and passionate at your highness' tent" 
King John, ii. 2. 

9. See Plutarch's Life ofPompey. 

10. See Plutarch's Life of Caesar. Compare also Shak!q>ere's Julius Caesar, Act ii., §1,1. 
11." These things, In consideration of our friendship, I have not concealed from you."— See 

Tactius,' Ann., iv. 40. 
12, And yet Sevems ultimately put Plautianus to death on suspicion of treason. See 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall, chap. v. Overlive exactly corresponds to tlie Latin super- 
vivere, Frencli survivre (survive) : 

" Concludes in hearty prayers 

That your attempts may overlive the hnzard 
And fearful meeting of their opposite." 

2 Henry IV., iv. 1. 
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13. Philip De Gomlnes was the confidential minister of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bargandy. 

He was afterwards indaced to desert the cause of Charles, and to attach himself to 
Louis XL of Franca He wrote Mtmovn of his Own Times, a work of ability, displaying 
much political sagacity. He died in 1509. 

14. /VriiA.— ^Note the use of this word as a transitive rerb in the sense of destroy: **His 

miseries hSLve perished his good fyice."— Beaumont and FleteJier^ Eon. Man*s Fortune. 

15. The dUshymists used to attribute to their stone.— The allusion here is to the philosopher's 

stone, which was one of the two great objects to the discovery of which the alcbymists 
directed their researches, the transmutation of metals being the other. The philo- 
sopher's stone was believed to be Apanacea^ or universal remedy, which, when applied 
to the patient, produced exactly the effect necessary to restore him, whatever might 
be the nature of his disease. Paracelsus, a native of Switzerland, an extravagant bat 
clever and successful quacksalver of the sixteenth centuiy, professed to liave found out 
this universal remedy. 
IC. Praying in aid o/ alchymists.—To pray in aid is a legal term applied to a petition for 
soliciting the advocacy or assistance in a court of Justice of some other person interested 
in the case. By praying in aid of alchymists^ therefore, Bacon meiins, calling in alcliy> 
mists as advocates to assist him in his argument : *' So in divine learning we see how 
frequent parables and tropes are; for It is a rule, that wliatsoever science is not con- 
sonant to presuppositions must pray in aid (/similitudes."— .^(^foancemen/ qf Learning^ 
Book IL, chap. xviL § 9. 

" V'on shall find 

A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindness, 

When he for grace is kneeled to." 

Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2. 

17. It was leeU said by ThemistodeSy Ac— "He (the king of Persia) promised him much 

more, assured him of his protection, and ordered him to declare fieely whatever he 
had to propose concerning Greece. Tliemlstocles replied, * That a man's discourse was 
like a piece of tapestry, wltich when spread open displays its figures, but when it is folded 
up they are hidden and lost ; therefore he begged time.* The king, delighted with the 
comparison, bade him take what time he pleased; and he desired a year; in which 
space he learned tlie Persian language, so as to be able to converse with the king 
without an interpreter."— Z^«flrAome'« Plutarch: Themistodes. 

18. Tapestry was called arras^ or doih of arras, because woven at Arras, a town in Ai-tois: 

" My lord, he's going to his mother's closet ; 
Behind the arras I'll convey myself. 
To hear the process." 

Hamlet, ill. 8. 

19. /2e>/ratned;— restricted, limited. 

20. Compare Horace : 

" Ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 

Reddere quae ferrum valet exsors ipsa secandi." 

Ars Poet., SOi. 

21. In a word, a man were better, &c;— It is better for a man to address himself to a statue 

or picture than to keep his thought stifled in his own mind. Note a grammatical 
peculiai'Ity in the use of were .* we should employ had. Relate hera means addresa 
To pass in smotfter,— to pass through his mind in stifled and undeveloped form, as 
thoughts are apt to do that are not expressed. SmotJier is a noun, and signifies liter- 
ally a close thick smoke or dust: hence a state of suppression : 

"Then must I from the smoke into the smother; 
From tyrant duke unto a tyrant brother." 

As you Like It, 1. 2. 
21). Dry tight,— ih&t Is, intellect pure and unclouded by passion. Bacon repeats this tlnmgbt 
several times In his writings: " For then knowledge is no more lumen siccum, whereof 
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lleraclitUB the profound said, lAimen tkxum optima anima; bat it becometh lunitn 
ftuxUdum or macercUum^ being steeped and infUsed in the huniuura of the affectiona" 
—Advancement of Learning^ Book I. chap L a Heraclitus was an Ephesian philo- 
sopher, who flonrished about B.C. fiOO. From the dark and enigmatical language in 
which he wrapped up his speculations, he was called o (TKoreivos, — ^ objure* 
23. James L ^Z.—Faeow^ countenance or appearance ; 

"I know that virtue to be In you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward favour.'* 

JtUitu Caesar^ I 2. 

24 As upon a resL—The musket was introduced about 1520 ; it was at first so large and 
heavy that, on account of its weight, it was fixed upon a rest^ which was a kind of fork 
having a pointed end to fix in the ground. 

25. Fond;— foolish : " These arc old/ond paradoxes, to make fools laugh i* the alehouse.**— 
Othello IL L " The Romish doctrine concerning Purgstory, Pardons, .... is a fi>nd 
thing, vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture."— ^r<icZe» qf the 
Chuarch o/ETtgland^ xxiL 

36. .Res<otrifH7,— that is, disposal : "What shall I do, because I have no room where to &ettotr 
my fipults?"— Zttt» xiL 17. 

" This youthAiI parcel 

Of noble bachelors stand at my bestowing.'* 

AU's Well that Ends WtU, IL 8. 



HOW THE FOLLIES OF LEARNED MEN HAVE DISHONOURED LEABNINO. 

1. Cienwre,— criticism or judgment This word, now used in the sense of blame or reproach, 

originally meant (as Its etymology implies) any Judgment or opinion, favourable or 
unfavourable: " Censure me In your wisdom, and awake your senses, that you may 
the better^iM^e.*'— Jtt/itM. Caesar, ill 2. See Trench's Select Glossary. 

2. Retaineth the state^—yveterves Its original condition or quality. 

3. £/emuA,— defiEtme. The words blemish and blame are closely connected etymologically. 

From the French blesser^ to ii^ure, came the adjective blesme, pale or wan ; this again 
gave rise to the two verbs, blamer, whence comes to blame; and &2emcr, whence we get 
blemish. 

4. Speak unto,— speak about We still use the expression *' speak to a resolution," in refer- 

ence to addresses at public meetings. 

6. Cttrunis,— in the sense of nice, fastidious, particular about triflea The Latin cuHosus is 

often used in this sense, as tlie following passage from Quinctilian implies : ** Est 
etiam snpervacua (ut ita dixerim) operositas; ut a dlligenti curiosus et a religioue 
superstltio distat"— vilL 8-36. 
a. In disctntrse of re«uon.— This Is a very common phrase in our older writers. We may 
here paraphrase It by process of reasoning. Discourse was formerly used in the use of 
drawing logical inferences, passing ftom premiss to conclusion. In the following 
passage ISiakspere uses the phrase in question for the faculty of reasoning: 
" Heaven I a beast tliat wants discourse of reason 
Would have mourned longer." 

Hamlety I 2. 
See also Trench's Select Glossary ; Coleridge's Aids to Ruction, pp. 157, 168 ; and MiUon^ 
Paradise Lost, v. 486. 

7. Province,— used, as the Latin provincia often was, in the sense of business or function: 

** Sibi provinciam depoposcit ut me in meo lectulo trucidaret"— CVcero, 
(147) 27 
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flw HunumUf.—ToWte litantnre— nrrammar, rhetorie,ftnd poetry —are called (fu SttmaniHa; 
tha term Littrat Aumon^orei is applied to classical studies at Oxford. 

9. SxquUite travaUt— nice or accnrate research: *' His absolute exactness they imitate, by 
tending unto that which is most exquuiU in erery particolav/*— ^fooler, i. deem 
{Dt 0!ffldu) has the expression '* Exquisitum judiciam literarum." 

la Schoolmen^ those writers of the middle ai;es who originated and matured what was called 
the Sefu^astie PhUotaphy. The Scholastic Philosophy arose out of the reverence in which 
the writings of Aristotle were held. About the twelfth century the philosophy and 
logic of Aristotle were publicly taught and applied to tlieology. Out of this corabina- 
tton of theology and Aristotelian logic arose those systems of divinity and that ten- 
dency t« extreme dogmatism which characterized the Church before the Reformation. 
Some of the most famous of the schoolmen were Peter Lombard, Abelard, Thomas 
Aquinas. 

11. JioAn vill. 10. 

12. Copie,— an Anglicised form of the Latin copia^ copiousness, fulness. So tho Latins said, 

" Copia verborum." 

13. Osornu^ Bishop of Silves. He wrote a work on Glory, in very elegant and classical 

IjMia.— Sturmiui : John Sturm was born near Cologne, a.d. 1507. He embraced Pro- 
testantism, and became head of the College at Strasbourg, which greatly prospered 
under his care. Not accepting the Lutheran doctrine of consubstantiation, he was 
deprived of his oflBce, and died at a very advanced age. His classical attainments werei 
great, and he was distinguished for his pure Latlnity. He was a fiiend and coiTespon- 
dent of Roger Ascham.— .^le^^m, a native of Yorkshire, bom 1516. He was tutor to 
(^ueen Elizabeth, and stood high in her favour. Amongst other works, he wrote The 
Seftoolmcuter^ a very valuable treatise on Edacatlon.— ^^raimtM, a native of Rotterdam, 
one of the most distinguished of the scholars and writers who flourished at the time of 
the Reformation. Erasmus, though at iirst favourable to the Protestant movement, 
afterwards thought that Luther was going too far, and wrote against hiuL He was a 
waverer between Popery and Protestantism. Hence Pope's couplet: 
" Papist or Protestant, or both between, 
Like good Erasmus, is an honest mean." 

14. JAmned &ool^— illuminated book, according to the practice of blazoning or embellishing 

the pages and initial letters of manuscripts with coloured figures and floarishea. 

15. PygmaUofCe fi-enty.—VygmdMon fell in love with a statue which he had made himsell 

The story is told in Ovid^ Mekmorph, x. 243. 

16. 5mM'&/e,—fbll of feeling: 

" Turning his face, he put his hand behind him. 
And, with affection wondrous sensible, 
He wrung Bassanio's hand." 

Merchant of Venice, iL 8. 
" This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod " 

Measure for Measure, 111. 1. 

17. " Thou art no sacred thing ; " or, *' There's nothing sacred about thee.'* 

18. 1 Timothy vl 20. Compare Bacon's Essay of Unity in Religion where this text is qnoted 

and commented on. 

19. F«rmic«Zcrf«.— Derived immediately fi-om the Latin verb vermiculari, to be full ef worms 

{vermis, a worm), and used to describe the numerous trifling bnt Intricate questions 
which arise out of disputation carried to excess. The common word moggotty Is some- 
times employed In the same way. 
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20. Q»/rineM,— corresponds to vivacity. The adjective quirk in the older lan«:uage meant 

alive, or lively: **Let deatti seise upon Uietn, and let them go down guide into helL"— 
F»alm Iv. 15. 

** Not lilce a corse ; or if— not to 1>e bnried. 
But ([uick, and in mine arms." 

Winter's Tale^ iv. 3. 

21. Agitation (/tn'/,— exercise of the understanding. 

22. A knowledge.— Ohxrrt the use of this word hi a concrete senses See Extract fi*om 

Sidney, Note 1. 

23. The strength of the old man's fagoU—An allusion to a well- known fable. See Babrii 

Fabulae, 47 

24. " He impairs the weight of thin^ by little niceties of word&" 

25. *'They impair the solidity of the sciences by little niceties of questions.'' 

26. " Having her fair loins encircled witli barking monsters."— For the story of Scylla^ see 

Ovid:s Metam,t ziv. 69. 

27. "These are the words of idle old men." 

28. Oreat undertakers indeed, and fierce with dark keeping.— Very ready to enter upon ques- 

tions and discussions, and made bold and eager by the veiy obscurity and retirement 
in which their lives were passed: "The Earl of Antrim, who was naturally a great 
undertaker, and desired nothing so much as that the King should believe him to be a 

man of interest and power in Ireland ''—Clarendon, book viii. In the expres> 

sion, Fierce teiih dark keeping, there seems to be an allusion to the efTect of darkness 
and confinement in Increasing the fierceness of some animals. 

29. Inquisition,— & searching into. Exactly like the Latin inquisitio : " Tnprhnisque hominis 

est propria veri inquisitio atque investigatis." — CVcero, De OffleOs, L 4. 

80. €faU the rest the foukst,— rThis is commonly regarded as incorrect in point of grammar, 

the more accurate fonn being. Fouler than all the rest ; the peculiarity of idiom lias, 
however, the sanction of some of the best of our older writera We may refer to tl»e 
well-known passage in Milton : 

'* Adam the goodliest man of men since bom 
His sons, the fairest of her daughtera Eve." 

Paradise Lost, iv. S22. 
The same mode of construction is fnnnd In Greek and Latin ; thus in Homers Achilles 
is said to be ««v/uio/K«raffot oAAuv.— /^, i. 505. 

81. TJie truth of being and the truth of knowing, Ac— The truths themselves that exist, being 

direct emanations from the source of truth, are compared to rays of light issuing 
directly from the sun : the knowledge of these truths iu the mind of man resembles 
the same rays as seen reflected from some other object As the reflected ray is the 
representation of the direct ray, so knowledge is "the representation {inuxgo) of 
truth." 
as. ** Avoid an inquisitive man, for the same is a tattler.'* 

33. FflffW,— reports, ^e Fragment of Essay on Fame. 

34. "They at once feign and believe flction."— roctti/s, HiH., L 51. 

85. On Vie other sake t—ie., on the other account ; with a view to exliibit the character of those 
marvellous stories. Sake is deiived from the Saxon sacu, which means contention, and 
thence a cause or suit at law. Thus, /or any one's sake came to mean, for any one's 
causes 
SG. /¥efen</«<A»— aims or designs! 

•• For love of you, not hate unto my friend* 
Hath made me publisher of this pretence." 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, ill. 1. 
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87. Reduce,— hAtin^ reducere, to bring back : 

** Abate the edge of ti-aitora, gracious Lord, 
Tliat '9io\x\d reduce ttiese bloody days again, 
And malice poor England weep in streams of blood." 
Richard III, y. 2. 

88. Leeseffi,~T\\lB word is sometimes taken to mean lose^ but it seems more probable that it 

is loose^ being identical with the Saxon form lysan or leasan, and used here as the Latin 
solvere sometimes is, in the sense of dissolve. 

89. Orasslpy - rudely or coarsely* : 

' *'Trea.son and murder, ever Icept together, 
Worliing so grossly in a natural cause 
That admiration did not whoop at them.*' 

Eenrtf V., IL 2. 

40. *' The learner ought to confide." 

41. "Tlic instructed ought to exercise Judgment." 



PAN, OR NATURE. 

1. Allowed^— sidTaltleA to be. 

y. SUeni—The silenus most famous in ancient legend was the attendant of Bacchus, re- 
presented as an old man, bald-lieaded, drunlcen (titubanUmamis vinoque^-Ovid, Metam. 
xi. 90), riding on an ass. 

8. Ca/cfted;— This fcnn of conjugation is not uncommon in writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Tliey use it indifferently with the strong conjugation caught: 
**I saw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and when lie U&dcaught It he let it go again; 

and after it again ; and over and over he comes, aud up again ; catched it again " 

—Coriolanus, I 3. 

4. Con/used seeds 0/ things. -This expression Is borrowed tram the Epicurean philosophy. 
Lucretius frequently has the phrase, ^'Semina rerum."— See boolc i. 49-66. 

6. The moUon of the seven planets. — Bacon's words here savour a little of the old astrology, 
which attributed to the positions and motions of the planets a direct influence on 
earthly things. Seven planets only were known to the ancients, and tliese were spoken 
of allegorically as the seven strings of Apollo's lyre; a figure that resembles the com- 
parison to tile seven reeds of Pan's pipe. Hence, in reference to Herscbers discovering 
an eighth planet, Campbell says: "Or yield the lyre of heaven another string." — 
Pleasures qf Hope. 

6. •' The girl in her own person is the least part of herself;"— meaning that she is so made 

up and disguised by ait. 

7. A sagacious experience and general knowledge 0/ nature.— This exactly expresses Bacon's 

own views of philosophical inquiry, as set forth In all his writinga The very first axiom 
of the Novum Organum may be quoted in illustration of It: " Homo, naturae minister et 
interpres, tantum faclt et intelliglt, quantum de naturae ordine, re vel mente observa- 
▼erlt;ncn amplius scit aut potest;"— "Man, the minister and interpreter of nature, is 
able \v use aud to undei-stand her just so far as lie has tested her course by experiment 
and observation ; beyond that he knows nothing, and can do nothing " 
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SIR WALTER RALEGH. 

TH£ FLOURISHUfa ESTATE OF THEBES. 
8E0TI0N I. 

1. All refpects withstanding the commodity of Sparta,- all considerations opposed to tlie in- 

terests of Sparta: 

" There's the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life." 

ffamfet, iii. 3. 
** That smooth-fused f;r«ntleman, tickling eommodiiy-" 
Commodity^ the bias of the world. 
♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Since Icings brealc faith upon commodity, 
Gain, be my lord! for I will wonhip thee.** 

King John, ii. 2. 

2. Afflicting.— JJkA in the sense of the Latin c^ffligere, to weaken or impair: "Is primus 

dies Othonianas partes (sdJUxiW"— Tacitus, History, ii. 33. 

a Estates,— ataies 

" Which would be so much the more dangerous 
iiy how much the estate is yet ungovemed/* 

Richard Ilf., II 1. 



SECTION II. 

1. (7ar&otZi,— disturbances or tumults (Itai. garbuglio): 

'* Look here, and, at thy sovereign leisure, read 

The garboiis she awaked ** 

Antony and Cleopatra, I. 3. 

2. /mjBMc^niCT*,— hlnderance or check (Fr. empec?ur, to hinder). This is the original 

meaning of the word: " A defiiixion on my throat impeached my utterance.**— /^oirei<t 
Familiar Letters. 

" —Tell thy king I do not seek him now, 
But could be willing to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment." 

Henry V., HI. 6. 

SECTION III. 

1. ZVac0d^— effaced or destroyed. See Baam, Atheism, Note 13. 

2. Impeach.— See Section ii., Note 3. x 

3. Disable the society,- enfeeble tlie association : 

•• By my life. 
They ai'e a sweet society of fair ones." 

Henry VJIl, L 4. 
" AmonjHinequals what society can sort?'* 
A/ilton. 



SECTION IV. 



1. Purchase qf a great estate,— the acquisition of a great state or position. Purchase (Lac 
perquisilio) originally meant an acquiring. Thus, in law, title by purchase is defined by 
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Blttckitont to be " The poisession of lands and tenements which a man hath by his own 
act and aKreement, or by the devise or gift of his ancestor, and not by mere (iesceut 
from any of his ancestors or kindred." " Your accent is soraetliing finer tliau you 
could purchase In so removed a dwelling."— J« Fou Like It, lit 2. 
2. DiteusseeL—VKA here in its Latin sense of shalien to pieces, or broken np. Livy has it 
exactly in tlie same connection : ** Ita, quod maxime volebant-, ditais^o Boeotico con- 
cilio, Peloponnesum proftciscuntur."— Lib. xliL 44. 

" That all regard of shame she had ditcwit. 
And meet respect of honour put to flight.** 

Spenser, Fairy Queen, Book III., I. 48. 

S. But/or (Aa<,— as well because. See Extract firom Sidney, Note 9. 

i. 5tty«t— The ■ingular form here, instead of the plural, must be explained by supposing 

that Ralegh regarded the word as an adjective rather than a noun, and standing elllp- 

ticaily for his subject people, or those subject to hiro. 



SECTION V. 

1. Without Peloponnesus,— outBlie of (extra Peloponnesum). 

2. Taking truce: 

" With my vex'd spirtts T cannot take a truce. 
But they will quake and tremble all the day." 

King John, iiL I. 
8. In which regard^~ln consideration of w hlch. 

4. Enlarged,— set at liberty : 

" Uncle of Exeter, 

Enlarge the man committed yesterday, 
That railed against our person.** 

Henry V., ii. 2. 

5. Communicate with,— shAre with : " No church commtmicated wiih me as concerning giving 

and receiving, but ye only.*'— i'Ait Iv. 15. 



SECTION VI.. 

1. Out of distance,— out of reach. Distance here does not mean remoteness, but the position 

in wl)ich any one stands opposite to his ant-agonist in combat: " We come to see thee 
fight; to see thy pass, thy stock, thy reverse, thy distance."- Merry Wives of TFtndtor, 
ii. 3. 

2. 7i€coper,— regain : 

" The forest is not three leagues ofl'; 
If we recover that^we're sure enough." 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 1. 
" I swam, ere I could recover the shore, five and thirty leagues, off and on, by this 
light"— Tempest, ilL 2. 
8. Society.— See Note 3, Section ill. 



SECTION VII. 

1. Compounding,— cnm'posing. 

2. Battle.— Used formerly for a division of an army; somewhat in the sense of battalion: 

"They say that the king divided his army into three battles, whereof the raunt-guard 

only, well strengthened with wlugs, came to fight the other two battles 

reuialning out of action."- Bacon, History of Henry VII., p. 22, ed, 1C76. 
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" You said the enemy would not come down, 
lint keep the hills and upper regions: 
It proves not so; their battles are at hand." 

a Indifereni^—eq'OAlly fair for both sides. See Bacon, On Simulation, Note 14. 

4. Which to have lott teas held a great dishonour.— A story is told of a Spartan mother who, 
when sending her son to battle, said to him, as she presented him with his Other's 
shield, H ray 17 ctti tov,— t. «., " Either bring tliia back or come back upon it." The 
classical scholar will also remember Horace's account of his flight from PhlUppi: 
"Parmuia non ben^elictft."— Ode II. vli. 10. 

6. Private conv<riart<m,— private habits of life. See Bacon, 0/ Friendship, Note 2. 



BBCTIOH VIII. 

1 . iVa<tiraZi,->natives : " Oppression in many places wears the robes of Justice, which, domi- 

neering over the naturals, may not spare strangera"— /ZafegrA, 

2. IWiinfary,— volunteer : 

*' Rash, inconsiderate, flery voluntaries. 
With ladies* faces and fierce dragons' spleens, — 
Have sold their fortunes at their native homes, 

. Bearing their blrtlirights proudly on their backs. 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here." 

A'tft^ John, if. 1. 



JOHN MILTON. 

1. iJeaft>fc«tsion.- Tills term was applied by the Fathers and Schoolmen to the sight of the 
glory and majesty of God enjoyed by the angels and the spirits of the Just, and con- 
stituting a Urge portion of their happiness in heaven. Thus Milton in his description 
of Mammon: 

•*.... For e'en in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven's pavement, trodden gold, 
Than ought divine or holy else enjoyed 
In vision beatific'' 

Paradise Lost, L b80. 
3. flow Ihey dealt with the good 0«tm.-> Osliis was a ihmous deity of the Egyptians. lie is 
said to have been in reality an Egyptian prince, who wasa civilizerand reformer of his 
subjects, teaching them agi-iculture and the arts, and giving them good and Just laws. 
On his return from a distant expedition, he was murdered by his brotiier Typhon, who 
had excited seditions against him. T^'phon is reported to have cut the body of Osiris 
into pieces, and to have divided it amongst his fellow-conspirators. Isis, the wife of 
Osiris, revenged her husband's death, collected the scattered i^-agments of his corpse, 
and paid divine honours to his memory. The story of Osiris is told by Plutarch. 
8. Feature,— form, or figure (Old Fr. faiiure, Lat factura) : 

"So scented the grim feature, and upturned 
His nostril wide into the murky air. 
Sagacious of his quarry fh)m so far.'* 

Paradise Los', x. 279. 
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4. Smiiet ut Mc darbua.— This reminds us of the fine lines of Gray In wbich be makes 
allusion to Milton's blindness: 

"The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble wliile they gaze. 
He saw ; bnt, blasted with exeeu of light. 
Cloud his eyes in endless nigJU." 

Progress of Poetry, 99. 
The modem Latin poet Politian has some verses which may have suggested to Miltun 
the thought in question : 

" Ergo his defixus vates, dum singula visu 
Explored miser incauto, dum lumina figlt, 
Lumina nox peptdit.'* 

ft. Combvst.— An astrological term applied to a planet when it is in conjunction with the 

sun. ^ 
<t. SyntagnuL,~mBLr\VM\ or compendium of doctrine. 

7. To discourse ;~ie.y to reason, not to converse. Compare the expression discourse of reason^ 

Bacou. 

8. Tbo* beginning from the old philosophy of this MondL— The resemblance between Dmidism 

and some of the Oriental systems of religion has often been noticed. Strabo speaks of 
the identity of certain Draidical rites with religious ceremonies practised In Samo- 
thracia. The doctrine of metempsychosis, which was a part of the creed of Pythagoras, 
was held by the Druids. Circks of stones similar to Stonehenge are found in the East. 
Such beliefs and ceremonies, however, as we refer to travelled from east to west, and 
not fi-om west to east. 

9. See Tacitus, Agricola, xxl. 

10. /V«q>«kl«»fl',— Inclining, favourably disposed. 

11. Demeaned the matter;— le., to manage or treat the matter. (Fr. demener.) This verb 

is seldom used transitively with any other object than the reflexive compound pro- 
nouns {myself^ himself, oneself, &c). 

12. Convincement ;—ie., conviction. Onrold writers frequently used convince in the sense 

in which we now employ convict: "Which of yoa convinceth me of sin?" John 
vlil. 46. 

•• Else might the world convince of levity 
As well your counsels as my undertakings." 

Troil. and Cress., il 2. 

18. Become prophets.— See lumbers, xl. 29. 



14. Ferr— Note the use of vej; as an intransitive Terh in the sense of fivi or harass oneself: 

'* Dlysses gave good care, and fed 
And drunk his wine, and vext, and ravished 
His food for mere vexation." 

Chapman. 

15. Derives itse\fto a common bravery.— The exact sense of derive is, to turn the course of 

a stream, or, to lead it to a particular place. Hence it means, to deduce as from a 
principle, to follow as next in order or succession; "Company lessens the shame of 
vice by sharing it, and abates the toirent of a common odium by deriving it into many 
channels."— «8Soti<A. We retain the phrase derive firom, but have ceased to use derive to. 

16. P«r/M^— brisk, lively. Tliis is the original meaning of the word, which belongs to the 

Celtic element of our language. We now use it In the sense of foi^ard, saucy: 
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" On the tawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves." 
Milton. 
" Awake thep^rrand nimble spirit of mirth." 

Midsummer Night's Dream^ 1. 1. 

17. Routing herulflikt a strong man^ Ac— Evidently an allusion to the story of Samson, 

Judges xvi. 20. 

18. Mewing her mighty youth.— To mew !s a term in falconry, meaning to moult or cast the 

feathera Milton compares England, shaking off old corruptions and abases and rising 
to new views of truth, to an eagle that casts its first feathers and assumes the plumage 
of mature and vigorous youtlu 

19. rnjcaKn(;r,— freeing from scales. It was believed that the eagle could gaze nndazzled 

at the son, and was wont to invigorate and purify its sight by flying up towards it 

20. Engrosser. — An engrosser was one who bought up the whole stock of any kind of pro- 

vision in order to raise the price, and thus to sell at a large profit. The offence of en- 
grossing is punishable at common law. Milton uses the term figuratively, to indicate 
the licensers of the press, who had by their office a kind of monopoly, and could, by 
the restriction they were able to impose on the publication of books, cause an intel> 
lectual famine. 

21. Counsel ye.— Note ye used as an objective form of the pronoun. This anomaly is not 

uncommon in writers of the seventeenth century: 

" fiowers, which I bred up with tender band. 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names, 
Who now shall rear ye f " 

Milton, Paradise Lost, xL 273. 
See below : " Who shall then stick closest to ye, and excite others ? " 

22. dive me the liberty to know, Ac— Not very dissimilar is the sentiment of Tacitus, where 

he speaks of the rare felicity of tlie times in which he wrote: " Ubi sentire quae veils 
et, quae sentias, dicere lictt."— Hist 1. 1. 

23. The Lord Brook,— an eminent Parliamentarian leader, killed at the siege of Lichfield, 

1643. 

24. W7u> spake oracles only when he was caught.— See Virgil, Georg. Iv. 387-414. 

25. As Micaiah did before Ahab.—\ Kings xxii. 15, 16. 

26. AircAoxe,— possession or acquisition. As a legal term, purchase meant any mode of 

acquiring an estate other than by inheritance: "The fox repairs to the woirs cell, and 
takes possession of his stores: but he had little Joy otihe purpose '^—Leetrange. 
" Bethink you, father ; for the difference 
1% purchase of a heavy curse from Rome, 
Or the light loss of England for a friend." 

King John, iiL 1. 

27. A linen decency.— Bere is an allusion to the surplice, a vestment which was a terrible 

offence and stumbling-block to the Pui'itans. 

28. i9t/M»cAo<omtf<,— subdivisions. Dichotomy (fiixa re/uivo)), is a cutting into two parts. 

The Latin prefix before a word of Greek origin is somewhat anomalous The general 
meaning of the passage to which the word belongs is, that a dead uniformity in rites 
and ceremonies is more hurtful to the life and purity of a Church than separation into 
many sects and paities. 

29. Extirpate.— The use of this form, instead of that with the inflection ed, Is common 

in writers of the early part of the seventeenth century : " Rednce things to the flr^t 
institution, and observe wherein and how they have degenerate.'*— Bacon, Essays, Of 
Oreat Place. " Which revolution of state was no sooner over, but Socrates, whom they 
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had made a perton criminal, was made a person herofcal, and his memory aceumulate 
with honoars divine and hQman."~/Mi, Adoaneement of Learning, I. li. 8. In theiie 
examples we have the Latin word in the first Bt&ge of its naturalization ; the Latin 
Inflection denoting; the past participle passive has been modified, bat the correspondinip 
English inflection has not yet been annexed. 

80. Whose Jlrtt appearance . . . . u more untiyMlp, Ac—This sagrgests to ns what the prophet 
says of the great RepTesentativ«of trnth Himself: ** He hath no form nor comeliness; 
and when we shall see him, there is no beauty that we should desire him.**— Isaiah 
lUL 3. 



ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

Oir LIBEBTT. 

1. E*tate,^Bta,bt', 

" A good old commander, and a most kind gentleman; 
1 pray you what thinks he of our estatet" 

Shakepere, Henry V. It. 1. 
" More especially we pray for the good e$tate of the Catholic Church.**— Zi/uf^sr. 

2. A stdeal paradox.^tk paradox similar to those which the Stoic phUosophers were accus- 

tomed to propound. The Stoics delighted to put forth propositions contrary to received 
opinion, and apparently contradicting ordinal^ experience. Such was their assertion 
—that '' pain is no evil; '* " that all sins are equal; *' and that the wise man, as Horace 
expresses it—** £t sutor bonus et solus formosus, et est Tex."—Serm. I. iii. 125. 

8. AJter the attaining of t^— This and similar phrases admit of two forms of construction. 
We may eltlier say (as here), *' A^er the attaining of it" or after attaining it. The latter 
is the more modern use. It must be noticed that there is a little difference in the 
grammatical character of the two forms. The participle in t»(7, hnmedlately preceded 
by a preposition, and immediately followed by a noun or pronoun, is a gemnd. If the 
article be inserted between the preposition and the participle, and the preporitiou of 
Interpose between the participle and its object, then the participle is converted into a 
paiticipial noun. In some writers we occasionally find a mixture of these two constinic- 
tions: "Thus much I thought might be allowed me to say, for the giving some idea of 
wliat these sages or learned men were or may have been.*'— ^w* W. Temple's Essays. 
This is inaccurate, and must not be imitated. 

4. Like Atalantafor golden oppZe*.— Atalanta, an Arcadian princess, wishing to live unmar- 
ried, and being very swift of foot, adopted the plan of challenging all her suitors to iim 
with her, on the condition that she would marry him wlio outstript her in the race, 
but that all who were beaten must be put to deatlu After several had fallen victims to 
the attempt, Hippomanes, son of Macarens, by throwing down at intervals three golden 
apples given him by Venus, won the victory; for while Atalanta, attracted by the 
beauty of the apples, stooped to gatlier them, he passed her, and reached the goal in 
triumph. 

6. "Tlie driver is run away with by the horses, and the team does not obey the reins.'*— 

Virgil, Georg. i. 614. 
G. They put on the habit of suppliants, Ac.— For an account of the mode of canvassing among 
the Romans, see Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, art. AmbUiu. 

7. To the roM<.— The word rout, akin to the German rotte, means mob or rabble. It is per- 

haps of the same etymological origin as crowd (Sax. cread^ eruth):— 

" If you know 

That I profess myself in banqueting 

To all the roitt^ then hold me dangeroua" 

Shakspere^ Julius Caesar, i. 2. 
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& LavecTf— to change the course In sailing; to tack: 

" How easy 'tis, when destiny proves kind, 
With full-spread sails to ran before the wind! 
Rut those that 'gainst stiff gales laveeHng go, 
Must be at once resolved and skilful too." 

Dryden. 

9. ZopyrttA— The story is told In Herodotus^ iiL 153-;15& Megabysoa, Ibe father of 

Zopyras, was one of the seven conspirators who overthrew the tyranny of the osarper 
Snierdis the Magian.— //erocfo/iM, ilL 

10. We art gotten trp.— The use of the verb to Ae as an auxiliary was formerly common m 

relations where we now give the preference to have: *' When we toere arrived upon the 
verge of his estate, we stopped at a little inn to rest ourselves and our honen."— Addi- 
son, Spectator. " After we were gotten from them, and had launched.**— Ac<s xxi 1. 

11. ''Ttiree hundred chains confine the amorous Pirithons."— /Toroee, Ode III. Iv. 80. The 

following passage from Bacon will illustrate the views expressed by Cowley in this 
Essay: '' Men in great place are thrice servants: servants of the sovereign or state; 
servants of fame; and servants of business: so as they have no fi-eedom, neither iu 
their persons, nor in their actions, nor in their times. It is a strange desire, to seek 
power and to lose liberty; to seek power over others, and to lose power over a man's 
self. The rising unto place is laborious; and by pains men come to greater pains: and 
it is sometimes base ; and by indignities men come to dignitiea"— Es*ay, Of Qreat Place, 

12. Strike him in the face like dor*.— A dor is a dor-beetle. This insect, while "wheeling 

his droning flight" iu the summer twilight, often strikes against the person of the 
passer-by. 

13. " Beyond everything august." 

14. The epidemical disease of life itself— This expression may have been in the mind of Pope 

when he wrote the following lines: — 

" The muse but served to ease some friend, not wife, 
To help me through this long disease, my life.** 

Prologue to tJie Satires. 

15. A slave "tn satumah'bus,"—&n allusion to that custom among the Romans which allowed 

to the slaves a season of license duiing the Saturnalia (a feast held at the close of 
December). On that occasion the slaves were dressed in their masters* clothes, treated 
to a sumptuous banquet, waited on by their own masters, and permitted to Indulge in 
great freedom of speech and action. 

1<5. "The unhappy man, curtailing his own enjoyments, has with diflScnlty, and little by 
little, saved up from his allowance.**— 7Vr«nc«, Phormeo, i. 1. 

17. " Who then is free? The man who is wise and master of himself*— ^orarc«, Serm. 11.^ 
viL 83. 



THE SHORTNESS OP LIFE A^D UNCEKTAINTT OP RICHES. 

1. Were to crow.— See Note 10 on former Essay. 

2. " The short span of life forbids us to entertain a long hope.*'— JToroce, Ode I. Iv. 15. 

3. " How great is the folly of those who entertain long expectations! ** 

4. A mighty husband thou wouldst seem.— An excellent economist, we should now say : 

"Edward I. showed himself a right good husband; owner of a lordship ill husbanded.*' 
— Davies. 

" There's husbandry In heaven, 

Tlieir candles are all out" 

SlMkspere, MacUVi^W \, 
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JOHN LOCKE. 

Oy RETENTION. 

1. No more hut thi*. — Some editions have than instead of but; and than is no doubt preferablo 

as far as respects ttie grammar. The use of 611^ after a comparative is, however, not 
uncommon in old writers: " No more but 90."~ Shak^pere, Hamkt^ iL 1. 

2. On this attempt of Locke*s to explain the faculty of memory, see remarks by Reii^ Essay, 

IIL clu 7. Reid says that Locke's " system of ideas gives no light to this faculty, but rather 
tends to darken it; as little does it make us understand iiow we remember, and by 
what means have the certain knowledge of, things past." 

Accompanied with.— In the older language there was more accuracy in marking the dis- 
tinction between the use of the prepositions ufilh and bff after sach a verb as oooompoiiy. 
With is used with reference to the association or presence of any quality, condition, or 
state. By refers to a personal agent wiio accompaniea It is true, however, that tlia 
phrase accompany with was often used with reference to persons: 
" Why are you sequestered from all your train, 
And wandered hither to an obscure spot, 
Accompanied with a barbarous Moor ? " 

Shakspere^ Titus Andronieus^ ii. 2. 

4. CV»wicfera<ton,— reflection : 

" Consideration^ like an angel, came 
And whipt the offending Adam out of him." 

Shdkspert, Henry F., i. 1. 

5. Both the young and oUL—X very common inaccuracy. The article should be used before 

old, Tlie following are instances of similar errors: " This veil of flesh parts the visible 
and invisible w or]d.'^— Bishop Sherlock. *'It was read by the high and the low, tlie 
learned an(HlUterate."— yo/iwwn, Li/e o/Swi/t. 

6. Tiie attention of the student is called to this passage, as affording an example of com- 

position at once more imaginative and more rhythmical than is often to be found In 
Locke. 

7. Affections.— Used in the sense of conditions or attributes. 

8. /)^att7^,— means here defect The word strictly, in its primary sense, means error or 

neglect. Fr. de/aut, connected with /aillir; Lat. /allere. The word is now Uttle used 
but as a law term. 

9. Brutes have m«mor^.— Aristotle makes a distinction between memory and recollection. 

He allows brutes to have raemoiy, but denies that they Imve recollection. By reeollee- 
turn he understands that degree of memory which involves a conscious effort of the 
will to recall ideas. 



BEGINNING OF POLITICAL SOCIETIES. 

1. C^mdiwte,— (lit.) to shut up or confine; <.«., to include in the same responsibility : "God 

hath concluded tliem ail in unbeiic'', that he might have mercy upon nW—Rom. xi. Z-i. 
Hooker also speaks of the body of Christ as being ^'concluded within the grave." 

2. Acts.— Tliii use of the verb In a transitive sense is peculiar. It seems equivalent to 

actuates^ — ie., puts in action : " Periiaps they are as proud as Lucifer, as covetous as 
Demas, as false as Judas, and, in the whole course of their conversation, act^ and are 
acted, not by devotion, but design."- South's Sermons. 
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a Mentioned bp /wrtn.—The reference is to tiie Partlienii of Sparta, who, finding tiiera- 
selves unfiiTonrnbly regarded at liome, owing to the peculiar circumstances of tlieir 
birtli, resolved U> emigrate; and, clioosing Plialantas, tlie son of Aratus, for Uielr 
leader, sailed to Italy, and took possession of Tarentum, driving out the former in- 
habitants. 

4. Dewloes the command— This verb is now generally used ns a neuter and followed by the 
preposition upon. Its transitive use, with an indirect object related to it by into, was 
formerly common : " Because they found too much confusion in such a multitude of 
statesmen, they devolved their whole authority into the hands of the Council of Sixty." 
^Additon. The word is occasionally found in ita strictly etymological sense, to roll 
dowil. llius Thomson says of a river, '* Through splendid kingdoms he devohee his 
maze.** 

0. Is all is found^-^Le, is all that is found. This is an extreme instance of the ellipsis of 
the relative. 

6. CoRtfuef,— leading, guidance, escort: 

" Most willing spli-ils, 

That promise noble service; and they come 
Under the conduct of bold lachima" 

ShaJuperty Cymheline, iv. 3. 

7. And there utas t?ien no stretcfUng prerogative, &&— We may compare a passage In Sallust, 

who also looks back to an imaginary age of simplicity and purity : *' Etiam turn vita 
homlnum sine cupiditate agitabatur; sua cuique satis placebant**— CoTft, cap. IL 

8. J7e,— an example of the redundant pronoun, common enough in Middle English. 

9. OVurwatfs.—TherB is not much authority for this compound. Locke perhaps wrote the 

two words separately; or possibly enough he was influenced by the similarity, both in 
sound and sense, to the adverb otherwise, which is compounded of other and the old 
noun wUe (akin to Fr. guise) =3 mode or manner. 



JOHK DRYDEN. 

ES8AT OK DBAMATIO POETBY. 
I.-TlNTEODtrCTOBY ACOOUHl!, »T0. 

1. That memorable day,— June 3, 16G5. On this day a battle was fought off the coast of 
Suffolk between the English and the Dutch. The former were commanded by James, 
Duke of York, the King's brother; and under him, by Prince Rupert and the Earl of 
Sandwich. The ship of Opdam, the Dutch Admiral, was blown up, and he himself 
perished. The victory was gained by the English. 

3. Borrowed Ptanes.—'Bj Eugenius is meant the Earl of Doraet, one of the most gifted and 

popular noblemen of the thne. Criles and Lisideiut represent the Earl of Roscommon 
and John Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, respectively. Biographical sketches 
of all these three noblemen vrili be found in Johnson's Lives of the Foets, Neander is 
Dryden himself. 
8. That great fitU of waters t—i^e rush of water under the arches of Old London Bridge, 
where the fall was so great as to make it a Inatter of difficulty safely to shoot it in a 
boat 

4. Favouring his own curiosity with a strict silenct.—Th\s phrase seems to be suggested by the 

Latin idiom found in the well-known utterance of the criers on ceremonial occasions^ 
Faoete Unguis. 
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ft. OmgMMaUd to(hert$t that happjf omm.>-Note the use of the thing which is the cairae 
of ooiifn^tulation an direct object of the verb, while the persons coiiffratalated stand «s 
indirect object or dative, related by preposition to. This exactly agrees with the 
Latin idiom : " Marcns Bmtas Ciceronera nominatim exclamavit atqne «i recnperatam 
libertatem est gratulatus.*'—Cicero^ PhiL IL " The subjects of England may congratu- 
laU to themselyes that tiie nature of our government and the clemency of our King 
secure va.^*~~Dryd«n, 

€L Owiee nim fwf,— importanceL This word seems to belonur chiefly to writers of the seven- 
teenth century. It is not used by Shatcspere: ^I look npoa experimental truths as 
matters of great eoncemnunt to manlc'.nd.** — JBojfle, 

7. Jragr«r,— probably means here sharp, severe. Tliis sense Is sometimes fonn4 iu old 

writers, and is In accordance with the etymolojry of the word (Fr. aigre; Lat. acer^ 
aeris, acre) t " It is a nipping and an eager aAr.^^—Shak^aere, Hamlet, L 2. " The re- 
sistance of bone to cold Is greater than of flesh ; for that the flesh shrinketh, hat the 
bone resisteth, whereby the cold beeometh more eager,"— Bacon^ Sifl Sylv. cent viL 

8. Cicero, pro Arehia PoOa^ " whom we saw in an assembly, when a bad poet of the lower 

class had presented to him a petition because he had written on him an epigram only 
in alternate long and short ve^se^ immediately order a reward to be given him out 
of the goods that he was selling, on condition that he should write nothing more for tlie 
fiiture." 

9. 7V0opo«(i, ^thought to be Bobert Wild and Richard Flecknoe. Both these poets cele- 

brated the Dutch defeat. 

10. Clendies^—jmns^ or tues of the word in an ambiguous or double sense. The word Is 
geneially spelled clinch: " Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes.**— Pope, 

IL CZetoelancfum.— Cleveland was a poet who flourished during the flrst half of the seven- 
teenth century. He belonged to the class of ** meta{ hyslcal poets," distinguished 
for " far-fetched conceits," strange and unnatural turns of expression, and play upon 
words. Hence Dryden uses his name to represent such a mode of writhig. 

13. Ten Uttle words in every Une^ &e.— Tliis passage evidently suggested to Pope the well- 
known lines in his JEssay on Criticism : 

" While expletives their feeble aid do join. 
And ten tote words oft creep in one dull Un&" 
13. '* Cinna wishes to seem poor, and poor he is." 

II. — CHABA0TBR8 OF SHAESPEBE^ ETC. 

1. Theirs^— i\\Kt is, the French dramatists. In that part of the Essay which precedes this 
exti-act there is a discussion as to the comparative merits of the English and French 
dramatic poets. 

3. £ttvy;—Qsed here in the sense of odium or ill-will, like the Latin innid'ta. 

3. Accuse him to hone wanted learning,— The construction of this phrase is of doubtful pro- 

priety. The verb accuse generally takes the preposition of after it We sometimeis 
"however, find it followed by /or, and sometimes by a noun-sentence introduced by tite 
conjunction that: " The same was accused unto him that he had wasted his goods."^ 
Luke xvi. L 

4. Tft^,— understandhig or genius. Just above, it is used in its more modern sense. 

6. Virgil, EcL i. 36 : " As the cypreises are wont to do among the flexible brushwood." 
6. CenMire,— Judgment*. 

" Madam, and you, my sister, will yon go 
To give your censures in this weighty business." 

Shakspere, Richard I/f., \l 2. 
See Notes on Bacon, p. 409, note 1. 
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7 AfTiHd /«.— Dryden Beetns rather to affeet this constractlon. He uses It a little (krther 
on: " Jonaon, to whose character I am now arriv^'"' It occurs also in other writers : 
"Happy! to whom this iclorions death arWi^« ; 
Moi'e to be valued than a thousand lives." 

W<aier. 
'*.... Babies and old women, 
Or past or not arrived to pith and puissance.'* 

Shattpere, Henry K, ehorue, Aet ilL 
See Notes on Bacon, p. 404, note 6. 
.8. Dueoverie*.— The full title of this woik Is, "Timber, or Discoveries made upon Men and 
Matter, as they have flowed out of his daily readings, or had their reilux to his peculiar 
notion of the times." It is made up of detached reflexions and apothegms, mora^ 
political, and literary. Dryden refers to the latter part of this work, in which the 
author inquires, " What is a poet ? Wliat mean you by a poem ? " and considei-s '* The 
magfultude and compass of any fable, epic or dramatic" 



LIPB OF PLUTARCH. 
OHARAOTERISIIOS OF HISTORY AND BIOORAPUT. 

1. But who have strnoed «.— The introduction of the relative who In this clause Is an Inac- 
curacy, and illustrates that carelessness aa to points of grammar which the reader will 
sometimes detect in Dryden. But, in this form of expression, Is itself viitually a 
relative, and the verb which follows needs no other subject : 

** There's not the smallest orb which thou bebold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings." 

Shakspere^ Mer. of Ventee^ v. 1. 
"There breathes not clansman of thy line 
But would have given his life for thine." 

Scott^ Lady of Lake, Cant vL 23. 

3. ProepecHee gla$t.—Thln was the name formerly given to what we now call the ieleacope. 
Milton has the expression : " Time's long and dark prospective gUue." The term per- 
spe^ive was also used to designate the same soit of glass. 

3. PiroprMy,— property or characteristic: " A knowledge by the light whereof man did 

give names unto other creatures in Paradise, as they were brought before him, accord- 
ing unto their proprieties.'*— Bacon, Adv. (^ Learn., b. I., 9 i. 3. 

4. DiepotiHon, —arrangement or methodical order : " Who have received the law by the du- 

vosition of angels, and have not kept IV^Aets vii. 58. See Extract from Hooker, note 16. 

5. Oommmtariee are ruUxd history.— Vryien evidently had before him a passage, in Bacon" $ 

Adfancetnent qf Learning: "Commentaries are they which set down a continuance of 
the naked events and actions, without the motives or designs, the counsels, the speeches, 
the pretexts, the occasions and other passages of action: for tliis is the true nature of 
a commentary ; though Csesar, in modesty mixed with greatness, did for his pleasure 
apply the name of a commentary to the best history of the world."^il<f«. of Learn., 
b. II., § IL 2. 
6L **Tbe historian must neither dare to say anything that Is false, nor fear to say anything 
that is true.** 

7. See Notes on Bacon, p. 408, note 13. 

8. Buchanan (1506-1582), an eminent Scotchman, wrote (besides other works) a History 

of Scotland in twenty books. It is in Latin, and for purity of style may compare 
with the ancients themselves. It la, however, partial in Its views, and deals very 
severely with the memory of the unfortunate Queen Maty. 
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9. By the excursion of the trriVer,— that is, by the writer digrening ft*om the direct Bubjed 
of his work to give some account of it. 

10. Ordonnanee.—TMn term, which belongs to architecture and painting, means the arrange- 

ment of the parts of a buildhig or picture with reference to tiie whole structuie or piece. 
The word is French. 

11. AH history is only the precepts Off moral philosophy reduced into examples.— " History is 

philosophy teaching by examples." Lord Boiingbroke makes Dionysius of Halicar- 
oassns to be the origUial aathor of this sentiment — Letters on History^ IL 



ESSAY ON THE OBIGIN AND PSOGBESB OF SATIBE. 
C0MPAKI80N BBTWEEH HORAOE AND JUTEKAL. 

1. 7%is ru&6MA.— 'This refers to a digression which the author makes on the satilect of 

lampoons, witli some allusion to the personal attacks made on himselt 

2. The two ends qf poetry.— "We may compare Horace himself: 

" Omne tulit punctnm qui miscult utile dulci 
Leclorem delectando parlterque monendo.** 
Are Poet., S43. 

8. "The more common a good thing is, the better it is." 

4. Sentences.— -In the sense of the Latin sententia, an apothegm or moral maxim. 
b. "Tlie aphorisms should not stand out Arom the body of the discourse." 

6. itfmdM(fM,— weaknesses: " He is too great a lover of himself; this is one of his hUnd" 

sides: the best of men, I fear, are not without them."— iStrt/t " I avoided the mention 
of great crimes, and applied myself to the representing of bUndsides and little extra- 
vagancies." — Dryden^ Discourse on Satire. 

7. Persius, Sat i., 116: "Sly Flaccus deals with every foible in a vein of pleasant mirth, 

and when admitted to counsel tickles bis reader's sides to make liim laugh." 
& 17i£ Plain Deafer.— Wycherley, author of a comedy with that title. 

9. Had his ends of his nvaJ,— attabied his object; gained the advantage over him which 

he desired. 



DEDICATION OF KING AETHUB. 

1. W?ien he had overcome all those difficulties, &&— That Is to say, when, after the dissolution 

of the Oxford Parliament in 1681, a violent reaction set In in favour of the monardiy, 
the Whig party lost all their influence, the King was able to take vengeance on his 
enemies, and to govern during the short remidnder of his reign without the inter- 
ference of Parliaments. 

2. Tlie reader must study history for himself, to discover how far Charles IL deserved tibis 

eloquent and laudatory tribute. 

8. Horace, Od. IL, 1. 7.— "Walks over fires hidden under deceptive ashes." 
4. Praises 0/ your administration.— The Marquis of Halifax, a highly accomplished noble- 
man, belonged to the party of the Trimmers, who affected a kind of neutrality between 
the two great political parties In the State. He vigorously opposed the Exclusion BUI, 
and it was mainly owing to his influence that it was thrown out in the Lords. The 
Royalist reaction, tlierefore, was to some extent his work; but when he saw how com- 
plete the tiinmpt) of the Court party was, he began to incline, according to his custom, 
to the other ride. He was one of the King's ministers daring the latter years of his 
I " reign ; but he was disliked and distrusted by the Duke of York. Httme q)eaks of hhn 
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**a8 an inti-igtter rather tban a patriot*' Macaalay, on the other hand, is much more 
favourable in his Judgment. See Macaulay's Bistoryt voL I., chap, ii., pp. 213-246, 
871-277, Ac. 
& iTttOKWr.— This is a word very rarely found. It is used by Glanville, a writer of no great 
reputation, acd occurs once in Shalcspere: 

•• Patr. Tell me, I pray thee, what's thyself? 

Then. Thy knower, Patroclus . . . . " 

Troa. and Cress., li. 3. 
«. As Cicero^ to draw tke simlHtade more home, left the pulpit for Tusculum, Ac— Dryden 
implies here a resemblance In character and circumstance between Cicero and Halifax. 
As the former left the platform of the orator {pulpitum) for the retirement of his 
Tuscnlan villa, where he wrote his Accuiemic Questions tind Tuscula'n Disputations; so 
the latter, also an eminent orator and statesman, had at the Revolution retired into 
pri^racy. 

7. An invasion firom the Gauls,— Thete is an indirect and ingenious al^usioii here to the 

threatened invasion of the Frencli, for the pmpose of aiding in the restoration of 
James II. This Dedication was written very soon after the attempted descent of 
Touiville, the French admiral, on the English coast, in 1690. 

8. Purcell was a musician of some genius and great reputation. He was bom in 1658, and 

was appointed organist of Westminster Abbey at the age of eighteen. He was very 
en)inent as a composer, and Dr. Burney in his History cf Music goes so far as to dra^ a 
comparison between Handel and Puraell. 

9. I have shadowed some par of your virtues under another name. — Under that of Jotham, 

in his poem of Absalom and Achitophel: 

"Jotham of piercing wit, and pregnant thought, 
Endued by nature, and by learning taught 
To move assemblies, who but only tried 
The worse awhile, tljen chose the better side; 
Nor chose alone, but turned the balance too— 
So much the weight of one brave man can do." 



JOSEPH ADDISON. 

MEDITATIONS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

1. Entertamed.—1\\ei meaning of this word has slightly changed. Wo now always associate 

with it the notion of amusement or pleasurable occupation. Originally, however, it 
was used in the sense of occupying or engaging without any such limitation. This is, 
of course, in accordance with its etymology (Fr., entretenir) : " I'll entertain myself like 
one that 1 am not acquainted vr\th&\."—Shakspere, Merry Wives, 11. 1. " I entertain you 
for one of my hundred."— JSffuxkspere^ King l^ar, tii. 6. 

2. Poets who had no monuments.— TYiH was true of two of the most eminent of the poets of 

England.— When Addison wrote, no monument in Westminster Abbey recorded the 
name of either Milton or Dryden, the latter of whom had been burled there In the 
grave of Chaucer In 1700.— In 1720 Sheffield, Duke of Bucks, put up a monument to 
Dryden ; and one was erected to the memory of Milton In 1737.'-In the epitaph on the 
poet Rowe, written by Pope, there Is reference to Dryden's want of a monument; 
"ITiy reliques, Rowe, to this fair urn we trust, 
And sacred place by Dryden's awful dust: 
Beneath a rude and nameless stone he lies, 
To which thy tomb shall guide inquiring eyes." 
U4T) 28 
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3. 27k* prtHnt war.-The wnr of the Spanish Succession, concluded by tlie Tieaty of Dtrecbt 
*' 1718. 

4. Sir Cloudesly 5AoM.-A distinguished naval officer, of very ^'^"^^l«/f*"^J^^^^^ ™^ 

served during the reigns of William III. and Anne. He commanded ^^e flee-at the 
talcing of Barcelona In 1705, and perished by shipwreck on the roclis of Scilly in 170«. 
His corpse was washed ashore and buried in the sand, but was afterwards dug up and 
solemnly interred in Westminster Abbey. 
6. AmtaemenL-Th^ notion of diversion now attaching to this word ^^ J. "°1 °;^f "^J^ ^ 
long to it To amttfe properly meant to cause to muse, to occupy or divert the tliougnta. 
—See Trench's Select Glossary. 

AMERICAN-INDIAN TRADITIONS OP THE SPIRIT WORLD. 

1. Xmwicaw.-ie., the Indians of America. When Addison wrote, the white population 
were BritUh colonists, and still gloried in the name of Englislimeii. 

a. The world 0/ ideas.— T\&to'8 doctrine is, that all natural phenomena are copies of ideas 
existing from eternity In the reason of God. These ideas he maintains to be real 
substances, the archetypes or patterns of everything that we see. Hence, In his view, 
the world of matter is but the shadow or reflection of the world of itfocM.— See Plato, 
Republic, x. 1-3. 

3. Substantial forms.— *' Foiin In other creatures is a thing proportionable unto the soul In 

living creatures. Sensible it Is not, nor otlierwlse discernible than only by effects. 
According to the diversity of Inward forms things of the world are distinguished uito 
their kinds."— iSooier, Eccl Pol, i. 3, note. See also Bacon's Adv. of Learning^ b. iL 
§ vii., 6. 

4. Albertus Magnus.— Bom in Swabia 1198, died 1280— a Dominican fi'lar and Bishop of 

Ratisbon. He devoted himself to scientific pursuits, and became an eminent mecha- 
nician and mathematician. He is said to have been a searcher after the philosopher*! 
stone; and, like most learned men in those days, was accused of sorcery and magic. 
His works are very voluminous. 
6. Perplexed.— This word Is generally used in a moral, but liere In a physical sense. So 
MUton: 

" The undergrowth 

Of shrubs and tangling bushes had perplexed 
AU path of man or beast that pass'd that way.'* 

Paradise Lost, iv. 176. 

" But their way 

Lies through the perplexed paths of tills drear wood." 

Comus, 36. 

6. The classical reader will find a parallel to this description, in the sixth book of Virgirs 

jEneid, See especially lines 638-655. 

7. Liable to his touch, -ie., capable of being touched by him : " Tlie English boast of Spenser 

and Milton, who neither of them wanted genius or learning, yet both of them aro 
liable to many censures."'— Dryden. 

" All that we upon this side the sea. 
Except thltj city now by us besieged. 
Find liable unto our crown and dignity, 
ShaU gild her bridal bed." 

SJiakfpere, King John, li, 2. 
** Finding thee fit for bloody vUiany ; 
Apt, UabU to be employed In danger." 
Jb. Iv. 2. 
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'*.... If my name were liable to fear, 
J do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassiua." 

Julius Caesar^ I. 2. 



THOUGHTS ON THE BENEFITS OF COMMEBOE. 

1. The Royal Exchange.— -TYi& first Royal Exchange was bnllt by Sir Thomas Grcsham In 

the reifcn of Elizabeth, and opened by that Queen with great state in 1570.— '* In the 
year 1670, on the 23rd of January, the Queen's Majesty, attended with her nobility, 
came from her house at the Strand, called Somerset House, and entered the city by 
Temple Bar. through Fleet Street, Cheape, and so by the north side of the burse, 
throngh llireeneedie Street, to Sir Thomas Gresham's in Bishopsgate Street, where she 
dined. After dinner her Majesty returning through Cornehill, entered the burse on 
the south side; and after that she had viewed every part thereof above the ground, 
especially the pawn (the passage or walk), which was richly furnislied with all sorts 
of the finest wares In the city, she caused the same burse, by an herald and trumpet, 
to be proclaimed the Hoyal Exchange, so to be called from thenceforth, and not 
othei-wlse."— 5<otr'« Survey of London. Gresiiam's Exchange was destroyed In the 
Great Fire. The following reflections were written shortly after the fire of 1666, and 
may possibly have suggested to Addison the thoughts contained in this paper: " liow 
full of riches was that Royal Exchange ! Rich men in the midst of it, rich goods above 
and beneath! These men walked upon the top of a wealthy mine, considering what 
Eastern treasures, costly spices, and such like things, were laid up in the bowels (I 
mean the cellars) of that place. As for the upper pait of it, was It not the great store- 
house whence the nobility and gentry of England were furnished witli most of those 
costly things wherewith they did adorn either their closets or themselves? Here, If 
anywhere, might a man have seen the glory of tlie world in a moment. What arti- 
ficial thing could entertain the senses, the fantasies of men, that was not there to 
be had?'* 

2. The reader is referred to Smith"* Wealth of Nations, book ill. chap. Ir., for a more extended 

view of the thoughts here suggested. It may be interesting to know that in 1711 (the 
date of this paper) the value of British exports amounted to £5,962.988. In a work 
called The Britisli Merchant^ it is stated that the number of merchunts resident in and 
about London in 1677 was 1786 in all. If to these were added all those in the other 
trading towns of Great Britain, and tliose abroad in the colonies and foreign countries, 
the author estimates the whole number to be ** at least two-thirds as many as all the 
rest of Europe put together, If not more." 



THE TISION OF MIBZA. 

1. A thousand arches. — ^An obvious allusion to the age said to have been attained by the 

antediluvian patriarchs, and to the rapid contraction of man's span of life after the 
Flood. 

2. Some mth scimitars, Ac.— A reference to the way in which men's lives are cut off by 

war and physic. 

3. That I saw.- -Addison seems to give the preference to the use of (hat. Instead of which, as 

a relatlva For this he is censured by Dr. Blair in bis Rhetoric; but in one or two 
specific instances, where Blair would substitute which, his judgment appears wrong. 
See, for example. Lecture xxi.— It is difficult to give a rule for discriminating the use 
of the two relatives. Some grammaiians say that that differs from who or which in 
behif; more restrictive in its sense.— The practice of good writers is not, however, 
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suffldently definite on this point to enable ns to eome to any very certain conclusion. 
In Nos. 78 and 80 of the Spectator the reader will tnd a playful allusion to the respective 
claims of the two words. 



ON COKSTANCY lH DEATH. 

1. PhaJarii.'— Tyrant of AgrtRentnm In Sicily, the sovereignty of which place he seised 
atwut 570 B.C.— His government was so arbitrary and cruel, that, after a reign of 
■ixteen years, his citizens rose against him, and put him to death.— Ceitain lettei-s are 
extant, which, at one time, passed under his n^me. They gave rise to the famous 
contioversy between Bentley and Boyle in the seventeenth century. It is now 
universally admitted tiiat they are not genuine.— The general reader will find an 
. account of this controversy in Macaulay's Essay on Sir William Temple. 

9. As the /{/b o/anp mem cannot be called kappy, J^— This sentiment belongs originally to 
Solon. In addressing Croesus, King of Lydia, he is made by Plutarch to speak as follows : 
"Futnrlty carries for every man many various and unceitaln events in ita bosom. 
He, therefore, wlioni Heaven blesses witii success to tlie last is, in our estimation, the 
happy man. But the iiappiness of liim who btill Uvea, and has the dangers of life to 
encounter, appears to us no better tiian that of a champion before the combat is 
determined and wtiile the crown is unceitain." Sopliocies repeats tlie same thought^ 
u£Jt>. It. 1627: 

*' 'floT* Bvrirov ovr iKtivrfv ■riji' rtXevraiav Ifieii/ 

'Hfiipav iiria-KOirovvra fiifSdv oA^t'cpeii/, vpiv ay 

Tepfia Tov fiiov irtpdarji fMjBev a\y tivhv rrafftov.*' 
So also Ovid, Jfetam. lit 131 : 

" Ultima semper 

Expectanda dies homini ; did que beatus 

Ante obitum nemo supremaque funera debet." 

8. See Bacon's Essay on Heath. 

4. Monsieur de St. Evremond.—K Frenchman of noble family, who was bom about 1C13. 

H»served under the Prince of Condd; and in the War of the 'Fronde, taking the royal 
side, lie was rewarded with honours and a pension. Having, however, offended the 
ministry by some sarcastic reflections, he fled to England to escape confinement in the 
Basttile; and never again returned to his native country. He died in 1703, and was 
bulled in Westminster Abbey. His writings are clever, livel^, and pointed; but 
. neither original nor profound. 

5. Abbdde Vertot.—A French historian, bom 1655, died 1735. Among other works, he 

wrote History of the Revolutions in Portugal, History of the Revolutions in Sweden, 
and History of the Roman Revolutions.— He is sometimes called the French Quintns 
Cortius, as well on account of the florid brilliancy of his style as because of the 
romantic and somewhat untrustworthy diaracter of his narratives. 



THE FORCE OF HABIT^ AND ITS USE IN THE FORMATION OF OHABACTE&. 

1. Much more inferior. — ^A grammatical error. Inferior is itself a comparative, and does 

not therefore require the adverb of comparison more. A somewhat similar inaccuracy- 
is to be found in the English Bible, SL Luke xiL 24: " How much more are ye better 
than the fowls." 

2. " Heaven is more a state and temper than a place."— TFAtcftcofa, Sermons, vol. L ** The 

entrance into heaven is not at the hour of death, but at the moment oi conversion 

Men have false notions, and estimate tilings by wrong measares, when they think 
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hfeaven comes barely by a change of place, and not by alteration of temper and dis- 
position. I dare undertake, wliere there is no sense of any hellish dispositions, aach as 
urepiide, envy, malice, covetonsness, malignity of spirit, tliere is no danger of hell as a 
place."— 7&tdL, voL ii. " All that happiness which good men shall be made partakers 
of, as it cannot be borne up upon any other foundation than true goodness and a 
godlike nature within them, so neitlier is it distinct from it Sin and hell are so twined 
and twisted np together, that if the power of sin be once dissolved, the bonds of death 
and hell will also fidl asxmder. Sin and hell are of the same kind, of the same lineage 
and descent ; as, on the other side, true holiness or religion, and true happiness arc 
bat two several notions of one thing, rather than distinct in themselves. Religion 
delivers us from hell, by luxating us in a possession of true life and blisa Hell is 
rather a iiatune than a place; and heaven cannot be so truly defined by anything 
without us, as by something that is within us.*'—/. Smithy Select Ditcowses, Ix. 11. 



LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

USE AND ADVAITFAQES OV HISTORY. 

1. The parish derk in Pope's Miscellanif.— The reference is to a Jen d'esprit of Pope's called 

Memoirs of P. P., Clerk of this Parish. It was written as a sort of satire on Bishop 
Bomet's History of His Own Times. 

2. What pity is it, my lord.— We generally say now, What a pity! The article is, however, 

a modern introduction, and does not occur in the phrase as it is found in older 
writers: 

"This u|>i^ now, 
Tliat hanged, and drawn, and quartered, there should be 
In such a love so vile a lout as he." 

Shakspere, King John, ii. 3. 
*'0h! what pity ia It • < 

That he had not so trimmed and dressed his land." 

Shakspere, Richard II., iv. 4. 
The nobleman to whom Bolingbroke addressed his Letters on History was Lord Cora- 
bury, afterwards Lord Hyde, great grandson of the famous Lord Clarendon, 
a "A few, by native Intelligence, can distinguish what is virtuous fh)m what Is base, 
what is useful from what is hurtful : the greater part are taught by the mischances of 
others." 

4. Seneixt^ Epist. vL : "These give readier credence to the eyes than to the ears: the road 
by precepts is long, that by examples is short and effective." 

6. The following is the original passage referred to : " Zenonem Cleanthes non expressisset 
si eum tantnmmodo audisset. Vltse ejus interfuit, secreta perspexit, observavit ilium 
an ex formnla sua viveret Plato et Aristoteles et omnis in diversum itiira sapientium 
tnrba plus ex moribus qnam ex verbis Socratis traxit Metrodornm et Hermachum et 
Polysenum magnos viros non schola Epicnrl sed contnbemium fecit." 

6. ftMtoes.— Bolingbroke uses here the Italian word, fi-om which our modem word bust is 

derived. Foreign words generally, for some little time after their Introduction into 
our language, retained their native form. 

7. Tour ffreatgrandyather.—Tlxis, as has already been observed, was the eminent Lord 

Clarendon, author of The History of the Rebellion, and minister of Charles II. after the 
Restoration. He fell into disgrace, was dismissed from oflSce, and impeached. Seeing 
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that the tide of popular feeling was very strong against him, he retired abroad and 
died in exile. He ^s an honest, virtuous, and able man, but had high notions of the 
royal prerogative, and was a severe persecutor oLNonconformlsts. 



A SKETCH OF THE STATE AND HISTOBY OP EUROPE. 

1. One or two circumstances, however, tend to cast strong suspicions on Louis's reputation 

for personal coura$;e. On two occasions he avoided a battle with the forces of the 
Prince of Orange, when the advantages of numbers and position were on his side, and 
when the only reason for his declining the engagement seemed to be an unwillingness 
to expose his own person to danger. See Macaalay*s History, voL iv., pp. 401—403. 

2. BawbUt.— The word baubellum occurs in the barbarous Lnbln of the Middle Ages in the 

sense of Jewel. Some derive it from beau; otliers from babiole, a child's plaything. 
With this latter sense Shakspere's use of the word very well agrees: ''An idiot holds 
his bawble for a god."— Tit, Andron.^ v. 1. 



0BAT0B8 OF GREECE ^D ROME. 

1. Some gaudy <fay.— Some festival The term gawJy (Lat gaudium) is still used ho thin 
sense in tlie uuiversitiea 



SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

LIVES OF THE POETS — MILTON. 

1. Bossu^—tL French critic, bom at Paris 1651, He lectured on polite literature, and wrote 

a treatise on epic poetry, which Boileau pronounced to be one of the best compositlona 
on thafr subject in the Frencli language. 

2. His purpo8€,~-Th\t purpose Milton thus avows at the outset of his great worlc : 

**That to the height of thi.<i gi'eat argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 
And vindicate the ways of God to man." 

Faradise Lost, L 24. 

8. The virtue of Raphael is mild and placid:— 

" Raphael, the sociable spirit, that deigned 

To travel with Tobias. " 

Ibid., v., 221. 

" Say, goddess, what ensued, when Raphael, 
Tfie affable archangel, had forewarned 
Adam, by due example, to beware 

Apostasy. " Ibid., vlL 40. 

" And Raphael now, to Adam's doubt proposed, 
Benevolent andfacUe thus replied." 

Ibid., vili. 64. 
** Raphaers behaviour is every way suitable to the dignity of his nature, and to that char- 
acter of a sociable spirit with which the author has so judiciously introduced him. He 
had received instructions to converse with Adam as one friend converses with another, 
and to warn him of the enemy .who was contriving his destniction." — Addison. 
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4. 79tat of Michael is regal and lofty :— 

" Que of the heavenly host, and, by his gait, 
None of the meanest,— some great potentate, 
Or of the thrones above ; iuch majesty 
Invests him coming! yet not terrible, 
That I should fear; nor sociably mild. 
As Raphael, that I should much conflde; 
But solemn and sublime: whom, not to offend, 

With reverence I must meet " 

Paradise Lost, xl. 230. 
*' I need not observe how properly this author, who always suits his parts to the actors 
whom he introduces, has employed Michael in the expulsion of our first parents from 
Paradise. The archangel on this occasion neither appears in his proper shape nor In 
that familiar manner with which Raphaei, the sociable spirit, entertained the father 
of mankind before the Fa\L"— Addison. 
6. 77^« solitary fidelity of AbditiL—YLt is represented as alone opposing the contemplated 
revolt of Satan: 

*' So spake the Seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless— faithful only he 
Among innumerable fidse; unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal: 
Nor number nor example with him M-rought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind. 

Though single. " 

" Paradise Lost, r. 896. 

6. Immerge the critic in deep eortsideration.— An affected Latinism, characteristic of Johnson ; 

** Tarentinus Archytas, dnm se Pythagorae prceceptis Metaponti penitus immergit, magno 
labore longoque tempore soHdam opus doctrinss complexus," dec, Ac.— Vakrws Max., 
IV. 1. 1. The word immerge has little authority, and it very well illustrates the force 
of that usage— Q,\Lem penes arbitrium est et Jus et norma loquendi-~tbat, on the one 
hand, we say emerge; on the other, immerse, 

7. " A god from a machine." — A reference to one of the practices of the Athenian stage. Tlie 

Itiixavif was a sort of crane turning on a pivot placed on one side of the stage, and 
employed suddenly to dart out a god or hero before the eyes of the spectators. Hence 
the term machinery came to be used by dramatic writers for the introduction of divini- 
ties, or other supernatural beings into the action of the piece. 

8. Here are no funeral games, <fec.— An allnrion to episodes in Homer and Virgil that seem 

to have little connection with the action of the poems.— See Iliads xvilL 428-617 ; 
uEneid, b. v. 104-603. 

9. Petulantly and indecently.— That Johnson Is quite Justified in speaking thus of Dryden's 

criticism, will be apparent if we quote the exact terms in which it is couched: ** Mil- 
ton has a better plea if the devil had not been his hero instead of Adam,— if the giant 
had not foiled the knight and driven him out of his stronghold to wander through the 
world with his lady errant,— and if tbore had not been more machining persons than 
human in his poem." 

10. Sublimate.— A chemical term used to express the process by which solid bodies are 

reduced to vapour by heat. By thb process substances were purified and the grosser 
parts purged away. Thus the natural vigour and warmth of Milton's genius separated 
the essence and spirit of his learning from its naked facts and cumbrous details, and 
infused them into his work. * 

11. As Dryden expresses t/.— See Extracts from Dryden, p. 163. 
1-2. See Paradise Lost, Book i. 784-291. 
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13. See Paradise Lost, Book ii. 648-870. 

14. See Paradise Lost, Book ill. 444-497. 

15 It may not be out of place to quote ft'om Lord Macflulay's HUtory the eloquent pasiMttre 
in whicti he speaks of Milton writing his great poem at a time of great social corru{>- 
tion, and in the midst of a variety of adverse circumstances:— "A mightier poet, tried 
at once by pain, danger, poverty, obloquy, and blindness, meditated, undisturbed by 
the obscene tumult which raged all around him, a song so sublime and so holy that 
it would not have misbecome the lips of those ethereal Virtues whom he eaw, with that 
inner eye which no calamity could darken, flinging down on tlie jasper pavement their 
crowns of amaranth and gold."— ^is^ory of England, vol I., ch. iii., p. 399. 



BA9SELAS. 

1. An open and secret pamige.—T\\\% is an obvious grammatieal error, and It Is one that 

Johnson often makes. He ought to have written, — An open and a secret paasage. When 
the epithets are so opposed as to indicate that the object is twofold, the article ought 
to be used before eacli epithet. 

2. Heposited—TMs word has fallen Into disuse, and deposited supplies its place. Etymologi- 

cally, however, reposited is the better word. In the sense of putting in a place of safety. 
Thus Horace speaks of Caecnban wine safely stowed away against festal banqaets: 

** Reposium Csecubum ad festos dapes." 

£pod. ix. 1. 
So of Mercury putting the good souls in a place of security: 

" Tu pias IsBtis animas reponis 
Sedibus." Od L 10, 17. 

"Others repotit tlicir young in holes, and secure them also therein, because such 
fecurfty is wanting, their lives being sought.'*-'i>(TAafn, Physieo-Theology. Bishop 
H«ll and others bave reposition, and repository is still common. 



DAVID HUME. 

OP NATIONAL OHARACTBBS. 

1. Ingeniom.—'^Qt in the ordinary sense of clever or inventive, but rather with the meaning 

of iBteliectoal, according to its derivation firom ingenium, the innate faculty of mind, the 
intellect 

" Here let us breathe, and happily Institute 
A course of learning and ingenious studies." 

Shakspere, Taming qf Shrew, I 1. 
The sentiment contained in this passage suggests to us the lines of Gray : ' 
" But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 
Chili penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial cuirent of the soul." 

2. A Brutus.— T^e allnsion is to L. Junius Brutus, who, after ^the expulsion of the Tarqvln^ 

was made a consul at Rome. It is said, that finding his sons implicated in a conspiracy 
to restore the Tarquins, he caused them to be scourged and beheaded before his eyes* 
The story, however, is mythical. -itpy, il. 5. 
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8. Poets are no anthorities In sdenee, but Euripides speftks of the Athenians as— 
*' lepac x'^P^ arrofi&ifnv t* 
Airo^ep/3o/uiet'Oi 
KXeivoraTajf otx^iai', 
Aei Sia Xa/Airporarov 

Uedea, 83'2. 
" Feeding on the far-fiimed wisdom of the sacred and inviolate region, ever passinjor 
gaily throagh a most transparent atmosphere." 

Juvenal, on the other hand, admitting the possibility of exceptions, connects the 
dense air of Boeotia and the dulness of the inhabitants t 

'* Summos posse viros et magna ezempla datnros 
Vervecum in patrift crassoque snb aere nascL" 
Sat. X. 49. 
"Very great men, destined to afford high instances of genius, may possibly be born in 
the fatherland of mutton-heads and under a thick air." 

• 4. If it cotuUis. — We have here a slight illustration of the occasional carelessness of Hume*s 
style. Just above he has, if the governing part of a state consist; here he wiltes, \fU 
consists^ using the indicative mood in one case, the snbjunctive In the other, after i^. — 
He ought to have adhered to ono usage. Formerly tlie subjunctive was generally 
used ; modern writers commonly employ the indicative. 
S. CVmZit^.— A state of civilisation: "Divers great monarchies have risen from barbarism 
to civUitjf, and fallen again to ruin."— 2>avfes. 

" Wheresoever her conquering eagles fled, 

Arts, learning, and civility were spread." 

DenhcmL 

e. Knowing.— Hume is one of the latest writers who use this word in Its primary sense of 
intelligent or well-informed. Like ctmnmg, it has now come to have a somewhat debased 
meaning. 

" You have heard, and with a knowing ear, 
That he wlilch hath our noble father slain. 
Pursued my life." Shdkspere^ Hamlet^ iv. 7. 

" . . . . Granville the polite, 
And knowing Walsh, could tell me I could write." 
Pope. 
" All animals of the same kind wlilcli form a society are more knowing than others." 
—Addison, 

7. AUUe wr&cr.— Bishop Berkeley. 

8. Juvenal, Sat zv. 108. 

9. Hie allusion is to the progress made by Russia In civilieation and refinement under 

Peter the Great and some of his succc8sors.--Peter himself founded an Academy of 
Sciences at St» Petersburgh, and the Empress Elisabeth instituted a university and 
two gymnasia at Moscow about 1758. 



THE PRINCIPLES OP MORALS. 

1. Horace says it: ** Odemnt hilarem trlstes tristemque jocosl."— EptstoL 1. 18, 89. 
3. ** J'aime la vertu, sans rudesse ; 

J*flime le piatslr, sans molesse ; 

J'aime la vie, et n'en crains point la fin.** 
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8. Thefcmout riUnce of 4Jax.—0dpu. xl 563. Onr author refera to that scene in Homer's 
account of the descent of Ulysses into Hades when he encounters Ajaz amongst the 
other ghosts of departed heroes. Ajax, angry on account of the success of Ulysses in 
winning trom him the arms of Achilles, stands aloof and does not answer when 
addressed. 

4. See Boileau's R^xions Oritiquu, x. The tragedy referred to is the Afedea of Corneille. 

—Medea's confidante says to her: 

" Perdez Taveugle erreur dont vous 6tes s^dulte. 

Pour voir en quel ^tat le sort vous a r^duite; 

Votre pays vous halt, votre epoux est sans fol. 

Centre tout d'ennemis que vous reste-t-il?" 

To which Medea replies: 

"....Mol! 
Moi, dis-je; et c'est asses !" 
On this Boileau remarks : " Peut-on hier qu'il n'y ait du sublime, et du sublime le 
plus relev^, dans ce monosyllable, moit Qu'est ce dont qui fhippe dans ce paasafre. 
sinon la flert^ audacieuse de cette magicienne, et la conflance qn'elle a dans son art? '* 

5. Tacitus, Hisloriar., Ul. 84, 85. 

6. Demosthenes, De C&rond, 

7. Tacitus, De Moribus Germ., onp. 38. 

8. Herodotus, book iv. 64. 

0. Thucydides, L 5. 

10. "As of a most notorious thief and wicked outlaw, which had lived all his lifetime of 
spoils and robberies, one of their bards in iiis praise will say, that he was none of the 
idle milk-sops that were brought up by the fireside, but t.hat most of his days he spent 
in arms and valiant enterprises; that he did never eat his meat before he had won it 
with his sword; that he lay not all night slugging In a cabin under his mantle, but 
used commonly to keep others waking to defend their lives," <fcc Ac— Spenser's Stale 
0/ Ireland 



EDWARD GIBBON. 

CLOVIS, KING OF THE PRANKS. 

1. Saltan <rt'&e.— This was a subdivision of the Franks, a German people, who, between the 

third and fifth centuries, made various inroads across the Rhine into Gaul, and ulti- 
mately taking possession of the greater part of it, caused its name to be changed to 
France. The Salian Franks were probably so called because they belonged to the district 
In Germany near the river Sala. The father of Clovis was Chllderic, son of MerovsBus^ 
A'om whom the dynasty of kings who first ruled France was called Merovingians. 

2. Manufactures. — ^This word Is improperly used here. It never means the place where 

things are manufHCtured, but either (1) the process of manufacturing, or (2) the goods 
manufactured. Gibbon ought to have written, mantifactoriet. 
8. The stately Vindonina: " Within the ancient walls of Vindonlssa, the castle of Hapsburgh, 
the abbey of Konigsfiold, and tlie town of Bruck, have successively arisen. The philo- 
sopliic traveller may compare tlie monuments of Roman conqaest, of feudal or Aus- 
trian tyranny, of monkish superstition, and of industrious freedom."— Ctfrion's Note, 

4. The new Constantine.-^C\ov\% is compared to Constantine, the first Christian emperor of 
liome, to whose conversion bis own, in some of the circumstances, may seem to bear 
some resemblance, for it is said that Constantine was led to embrace Christianity by 
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his belief that he had won a irictory over his rival by the interposition of Heaven.— See 
Gibbon, chap, xz.; Moslieiin's EceUt. HuL^ Cent IV. 

5. The Armorican Republic was a confederacy of Gallle cities In the west and north-west 
which had shaken off the yolce of the Roman Empire, bnt still retained Roman laws 
and institutions. 

G. Henry IV. of Fi-ance— Henry of Navarre— after defeating the League, consented to em- 
brace the Roman Catholic religion, as tlie only condition on which it seemed possible 
for him to retain peaceable possession of the French crown. 

7. The Thebcean fej^um.— There is a story of the Emperor Maximian having put to death six 

thousand Christian soldiers in the valley of the Pennine Alp& The story is by Gibbon 
and others considered apocryphal. 

8. /Vanctseo.— The native appellation of the Frahkish battle-axe. The connection of the 

word with the name of the nation is obvious. Some liave traced a similar connection 
between the Saxons and theii national weapon, called by them the teax, 

9. Exptct.—\}iieA In the sense of the Latin exptctart^ to wait for: " Sweet love, let's hi, and 

there txpcct their coming."— ifercft. qf Venice^ v. 1 



DESCRIPTION OP ARABIA. 

Cttrtotu.— That which implies care, elaborate, finished. This Is the primary meaning of 
the word, in accordance witli its derivation, Lat curioaw {eura)i ''Till Arianism had 
made it a matter of great sharpness and sabtiety of art to be a soand believing Chris- 
tian, men were not curious what syllables or particles of speech they used.**— i/<HMt«r, 
EccL FoL *'.... Tliat tt may be above the curious girdle of the ephod."— ^x. 
xxviiL 2& 

". . . . He, sir, was lapp'd 
In a most curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
or his queen mother.** Cymbeline, v. 6. 

Closely akin to this meaning of curious is its use in the sense of inquisitioey eager for 
information : '* Be not curious in unnecessary matters ; for more things are shewed unto 
thee than men understand.*'— ^cc/uc liL 23. In the phrase ** curious arts** {Acts xix. 
19) the epithet probably means, prying into the unseen. The word sometimes also has 
a sense equivalent to our use of anxious: 

*'■ And I am something curious, being strange, 
To have them in safe stowage." 

Cymhelint, L 7. 

Our modem use ot curious in the sense of odd or peculiar cannot be Justified, and la an 
instance of degeneracy in the language. 

" .... As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
^lozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabeean odours from the spicy sliores 
Of Araby the Blest ; with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and, many a league, 
Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles.** 
Paradise Lost, iv. 159. 
VIrgfl recognizes frankincense as being the specific product of Arabia t 
'* India roittit ebur, molles sua tura Sabsei.** 
Georg. i. 67. 
•*.... Soils est thurea vlrga SabSBia'* 

lb. iL 117. 
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3. muttroML-mtiit ftmoua or glorious. A sense of the word that It. perhaps. sWppte* out 

of use t 

" Matter to me of glory whom their hate 
Ulvstrates."* Paradise LosU v. 738. 

4. The general appcUatUm of Saracer^-Th^ origin of the term Saracen Is dj^*^ "^^" 

b«.n deriv^ from a yillaRe of the name of Saraka, and also fr^^^ Arabic ^^^^ «^?- 
nifying thievish. Gibbon ctmslders that it was a name given to those ^^^^^^^ " ^n 
foreigners, and that, therefore, its etymology must he sought, not in Arahi^but in 
wme^oreign tongue. It was, in the first Instance, applied to an obscure tribe on the 
borders of Egypt, and thence extended to the whole population of Arabia. 

5. The gravity andfirmneu of the mind is c(m*p.-c«ot«.-Though there are two ^u^ e<jt» »^ *^^ 

sentence, the verb is In the singular number. This rule used g^"*^™"^ ^^^f J^^!^^^ 
.vhen the two subjects were so closely connected as to form one ^T'^}^^,!^^}^^!^^^ 
than two separate simple ones: "Destruction and unhappmess « in their ways. — 
Psalm xiv. 7 (Prayer Book version). 

6. ne ideas of stranger and enemy.-So amongst the Romans, who also had a ^^J^^^^^ 

to have their liands against every man, the word hostis, which was afterwards used lor 
enemy, meant simply at first stranger or foreigner. 

7. Expect— See first Extract, Note 9. 



EDMUND BURKE. 

THOUGHTS ON THE CAUSE OF THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS. 

1. Wliat Burke says here might almost have suggested to Goldsmith the lines In which he 

playfully characterizes Burke himself: 

" Who, bom for the universe, narrowed his mind. 
And to party gave np what was meant for mankind." 

RetaiicUion. 

2. Principled. -Th9 use of the verb to princ^U Is becoming obsolete. Its meaning is, to 

Impress the mind with tenets or principles: »* The promlscooos reading of the Bible 
fs far from being of any advantage to cbiMrai, either for the perfecting their reading 
oxprincipling their religion.*'— Z^ocite, on EdtweUton, 

3. "It had been hard for him that spake It to have pwt more truth and untruth together In 

few words, than In that speech, ♦ Whosoever Is delighted In solitude Is either a wild 
beast or a god."— Bacon, Essay on Friendship. The sentiment Is found In Aristotle's 
Polities^ and Burke is a little inaccurate in his quotation. 



SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA- 

1. There is an allusion to the famous story of the Roman mother, who, when left to starve 

in prison, was kept alive by the nourishment derived from her daughter's breast 
The Etory is to bo found In Valerius Maximus^ v. 7. 

2. Vexed by their fisheries.— Vex Is here used in its Latin sense, and means to a«dtate or dis- 

turb. The Latin vexare is a stronger form of vehere (to carry), and suggests the 
notion of carrying or hurrying to and fro: " Venti vexant nublla cobII."- Owd, 
Metant. zL 435. Hence the English word vex came to mean, trouble or harass : 
" Vex the Midlanites and smite them: 
For they vex you with their wiles." 

Numbers xxv. 17. 18. 
Vex is generally used now In the slighter and more colloquial sense of provoke. 
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a The Attorney -General, wlio was taking notes with a view to replying on belialf of the 
Government. 



NABOB OF ABOOT S DEBTS. 

1. The Nabob of Arcot in the Presidency of Madras was maintained in his government, in 
opposition to several other claimants, by the East India Company. At the Instigation 
of some of the Company's servants, he-entered upon vaiious designs for the extension 
of his ten-itories. With this view he formed veiy intimate relations with many oflBcers 
of the Company, dispensed large sums among them, and by some means became in- 
volved—or asserted himself to be involved— in debts to the amount of above four 
millions sterling. 'J'here was strong reason to suspect that most of these debts were 
fictitious, and the Court of Directors was ordered to institute an inquiry into them. 
Tiiis was accordingly done, but the Ministers of tlie Crown, in the meantime, addressed, 
an order to the Directors recognizing the claim of the Nabob's creditors, and assigning 
a fund for the discharge of those claims out of the revenues of the Carnatic In con- 
sequence of this, Mr. Fox brought the subject before Parliament In a motion which 
he made on the 28th of February 1785, and Burke's famous speech was made at the 
close of the debate. 



IlEFLECTIONS ON THE FKENCH KEVOLUTION. 

1. An account of the affair of October 6th 1789, more complete, and perhaps more impai-tlal 

than this rhetorical description of Burke's, will be found in Mignet's Histoty qfthe 
French Revolution, chap. ii. 

2. TJteban and Thracian orgrtM.— The expression has reference to the orgies connected with 

the ancient worship of Bacchus, wherein the Bacchanals, or female votadea of the god, 
used to rash wildly about with loose garments and dishevelled hair, uttering wild cries, 
and brandishing their thyrsi. The neighbourhood of Thebes in Boeotia, and the moun- 
tains of Thrace were the most famous scones of these revelries. Pentheus, King of 
Tliebes, was toi-n to pieces by the Bacchanals of Thebes on one occasion, and Orpheus 
by those of Thrace on another, llie classical student may refer to The Bacdioe of 
Euripides; to Ovid's Metam., iii. 701 ; and Virgil's Georg.^ iv. 520. 
8. Applauded only in the Old Jewry.— IhQ allusion here Is to a sermon preached In a Dissent- 
ing meeting-house in the Old Jewry (and afterwards published) by Dr. Richard Price, 
!n which opinions favourable to the French Revolution were expressed. 
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CLASSICAL SERIES. 



FIRST LATIN BOOK. By Arohtbaid H. Brycb, LL.D., of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Fifth Edition. 249 pages, 12mo. Price 23. 

This Is intended as a Fir«t Latin Book, supplying everything wliich a 
pupil will require during his first year. It contains— 

T. The leading facts and principles of Latin Grammar, with the In- 
flexions of Substantives, Adjectives, Pronouns, and Verbs, set forth at full 
length ; and also a Synopsis of the Syntax of Simple Sentences. 

II. A numerous set of Simple Exercises, with Lists of the words used 
in them. 

in. A series of easy and interesting Lessons In continuous reading, con- 
sisting of a few simple Fables of Phaedrus, Ac 

IV. A Vocabulary, in which the quantities of Syllables are marked, and 
the derivation of words given. 

The two great features in the plan of the book are— «r«. That pupils are 
enabled daily, and from the very first, to make practieaJ use of grammatical 
facts and principles so soon as they are learned; and Secondly^ That acqui- 
sitions, when once made, are impressed by constant repetition. 

Key to the Above. Price 6d. 

The Key will be sold to Teach era only, and all applications must be 
addressed direct to the publishers. 

SECONI) LATm* BOOK. By Archibald H. Brtob, LL.D., of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Fourth Edition. 884 pages. Price 3s. 6d. 
This Volume is intended as a Seqnel to No. L It contains— 
L Extracts FROM Nrpos. 
IT. Extracts fbom Casar. 

III. Extracts from Ovid. 

IV. Notes on the above, with Tables for the Declension of Greek Nouns. 
V. A System of Syntax, in which the illustrative examples are taken 

from the Reading Lessons, and to which constant reference is made in the 
Notes. 

VL A fall Vocabulary (proper nouns being Inserted), in which are noted 
peculiarities of Inflexion. Conjugation, and Comparison. Quantities are 
carefully marked, and derivations given, with frequent illustrations from 
modem languages. 

VII. Imitatiyb Exbrcisks on Nrpos Aim Casar. Adapted to the Ex- 
tracts, and illustrating the Peculiarities of Construction in each Chapter. 

It will be seen that the First and Second Latin Books supply everything 
that is necessary for pupils during, at least, the first two years of their 
course, and that the expense of books is thus reduced to a minimum. 

Key to ImitatiTe Exercises in Second Latin Book. Price 6d. 

The Key will be sold to Teachers only, and all applications must do 
addressed direct to the publishers. 
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CLASSICAL SERIES. 



GBAXXAX Of THE LATIV LANGUAGE. By Akobdald H. 
Brtob, LL.D. 12mo, 268 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 

In preparlnc this Grammar the author has cndeavoared to unite sim- 
plicity of arrangement with fulness of detail— to form a boolc which will be 
entirely suited for an initiatory class, and which will at the same time 
supply to more advanced students all the Information required, previous to 
a study of such larger works as those of Zumpt, MadviK, Donaldson, Ac. 
Those questions which are of essential importance in a first course will be 
indicated by a variety of type. 

THE ELEHENTAET LATIK GRAMMAB. By Aroh»au> H. 
Brtcr, LL.D. 12rao, 176 pages. Price Is. 8d. 

Tills Worlc is an abiidj^ent of the larj?er Latin Grammar forrainj? part 
of the same Series. It is desi^^ned for the use of bef^fnners, and of those 
who intend to proseciifte classieal studies only to a limited extent 

FIRST GREEK BOOK. By Arohibalb H. Bbycb, LL.D. Third 
Edition. 222 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 

The plan of the Greek Book Is the same as that of the Latin, and seeks 
to carry out the same principles. The Extracts for reading; are such as to 
interest and amuse the young, eonsiritin); of selections from the Witticisms 
of Hierocles, fl'om Anecdotes of Famous Men, and from the Fables of jEsom 
with a few easy Dialogues of Lucian. 

Key to the Abore. Price 6d. 

The Key will be sold to Teachers only, and all applications mmst be 
addressed to the publishers. 

SECOin) GREEK BOOK. By Archibald H. Bryos, LL.D. 12mo, 
432 pages. Price 3s. 6d. 

' This Second Greek Book is fonned on the same plan as Dr. Bryce's 
Second Latin Book, and contains, — 

I. ExTEACTs FiioM Lucian ; someof the easier Dialogues —18 pp. 

II. Anabasis of Xenopuon: (1.) Those sentences of Books I., II., ITL, 
which are absolutely necessary to carry on theaiarrativeof the Expertiliovi; 
(2.) Book IV. complete, giving the most interesting portion of the Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand— 70 pp. 

III. Extracts from Grkek Testauent— the Seimon on the Mount — 
10 pp. 

IV. Hover. Book I., line 1-235, explaining the general subject of the 
IHart. Book III. Helen on the Tower, pointing out to Priam the Grecian 
Chiefs— 100 lines. Book VI. The Parting of Hic^or and Andromache— 
134 linei. Book XXII. Tlie Death of Heetor-228 lines. Book XXIV. 
Priam begging Hector's dead body ft-om Achilles— 206 lines— 32 pp. 

V. A SYNOPSIS OF Syntax— 40 pp. 
VI. Notes on the Extracts— 56 pp. 

VII. VOCABDLAET— 164 pp. 

VIII. Imitative Exercises, formed on the model of each chapter, and 
illustrating the Syntax- 36 pp. 
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